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The Master of Modern Biog- 
raphy Writes the Love Story 
# of the Virgin Queen % 
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LYTTON STRACHEY 
Author of QUEEN VICTORIA 


EVEN and a half years «efter his “Queen V ic- 

loria’” made the writing of biography a new arl, 
Lytton Strachey turns to England’s golden age. He 
creates from the enigmatic figure of the Virgin Queen 
a passionale, lonely, hesitating woman, harassed by 
her love for a younger man, yet moulded by her 
superb intellect and by the long use of power into a 
maiestic symbol of sovereignty. Illustrated, $3.75. 


“A beautiful and memorable book.” 
—Altlantic Monthly 


“A grealer triumph than ‘Queen Victoria.’ ” 
-HERBERT GORMAN in the Book Review. 


“It is not only Mr. Strachey’s best book; it is a 
great book.” —N. Y. Evening Post. 
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HUNGER FIGHTERS 
By PAUL DE KRUIF 
Author of “Microbe Hunters” 


“He writes, when his blood is up, like a house 
afire, and what he writes makes gorgeous read- 
ing. He has made a good job of his book.” 
—H. L. MENCKEN. Illustrated, $3.00 


ORLANDO 
3y VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Author of “To the Lighthouse,” ete. 


“If it belongs to any tradition it is to the small 
secret tradition which harbors such works as 
Gulliver's Travels and Tristram Shandy and 
Candide, among which works it may finally 
stand, to the almost certain amusement of Or- 
lando’s biographer, a masterpiece.” —The New 
Republic. Illustrated, $3.00 


A MAN CAN 
BUILD A HOUSE 


3y NATHALIE COLBY 


Author of “Black Stream,” etc. 


PADRAIC COLUM in The Saturday Re- 
view: “Nathalie Sedgwick Colby has it in 
her to be the satirist of our time. When we 
read it (4 Man Can Build A House) we 
know that we have got some account of the 
Vanity Fair of our day.” $2.50 


MOSES 
By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Author of “Burning Bush,” ete. 


‘Some will find in ‘Moses’ topics for discuss 
sion. Others will find in the book a richness 
of phrase, delineation of character and _philo- 
sophic background that make the ordinary 
novel very petty indeed.”—N. Y. Times. 


$2.50 


THE VICAR’S 
DAUGHTER 


By E. H. YOUNG 


Author of “William,” ete. 


““The Vicar’s Daughter’ has the same fine, 
firm texture as ‘William,’ Miss Young’s first 
success. Here is a story that is a story—excit- 
ing and civilized, really delightful."—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 


GOOD MORNING, 
AMERICA 


sy CARL SANDBURG 


Author of “Abraham Lincoln,” ete. 


“One of the most charming volumes of verse, 
free or otherwise, produced for a long time in 
America, one that follows logically upon his 
other books and is bound still to please those 
who liked them for what they genuinely con- 


tained."— MARK VAN DOREN. $3.00 
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Inhibited Idealism 


HE chapters in the new volumes of “The 

Intimate Papers of Colonel House” which 

cover the momentous years of 1918 and 1919 
are particularly moving and dramatic. The crisis of 
the War was followed by a crisis of the Peace, one 
of those rare moments which occur only in centuries, 
when the fortunes of the world seem to be in the 
hands of a few men. It was a moment when any- 
thing might happen and when anything that hap- 
pened was significant. We watched the drama with 
hope and apprehension, seeing only what we were 
allowed to see, and far less (as appears from these 
chapters) than we supposed. In them is the drama 
from behind the scenes, where the actors appear even 
more powerful than was guessed, but very human 
and as subject as ourselves to circumstance. An 
interruption or a headache may affect the course of 
policy; and yet an idealist had good grounds for 
supposing that by fortunate strategy he could begin 
the remaking of the world. 

Europe was defeated in the Treaty: that seems to 
be the conclusion of Colonel House. Nationalist 
aspirations, plus a rising determination to be paid 
for all of the War, and the desire of the vindictive, 
here and abroad, for a peace of revenge, made the 
melancholy Europe of the 1920s and prepared for 
the new crises of increasing armaments and ready 
suspicion now threatening us. The Colonel, of 
course, does not feel it to be simple as all that, but 
the drama in Professor Seymour’s book is emphati- 
cally a drama of conflicting wills. High events strike 
those that make them, and it is the leaders and 
makers, who both failed and succeeded, lived on or 
tragically died of the struggle, that stir the imagina- 
tion of the reader. 
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But one thing is clear in this drama. The West- 
ern World reached a peak of moral effect in that 
moment of reconstruction, and specifically in the 
last months of 1918. ‘The idea of an ordered world 
built upon the model of that private experience of 
justice and equality of opportunity which even in 
imperfect realization has been one of the triumphs 
of Western civilization, was for a while held with 
confidence, even though the protagonists differed as 
to how it should be secured. The world for a few 
months had leaders, and the best and the strongest 
among them wanted order, fairness, peace. 

Much that has happened to the psychology of 
the West since can be explained by our recession 
trom these ideals regarded as of immediate applica- 
tion. It is possible that we shall never have such 
confidence again in the power of a program based 
upon the hypothesis (not yet disproved) that men 
In general want to be just and fair. Government 
by formula has gone out of the hands of the liberals 
into experiments in dictatorship which proceed upon 
a diferent theory. In Italy, its success arouses as 
many doubts as hopes; in Russia more distrust than 
confidence. Mankind can be remade, but only by 
discipline and repression! The millions that were 
ready to follow Wilson turn away from that specta- 
cle, questioning whether the order so obtained is 
worth the cost, 

es Ss 


Americans, at least, have taken a new road. We 
were for a while overfed with idealism, and are 
supposed to have emerged cynical, selfish, and skepti- 
cal of all ideas. It would be nearer the truth to say 
that liberalism is conserving its energies until a new 
crisis arises. We do not let ourselves go as they did 
in the nineteenth century. It is we, not they, who 


Toa Black Dog, Bereaved 


By EvizaBETH CoATsWORTH 


NLESS that kitty shines again in heaven 
She is forever lost. 
It is in vain you dart around each corner— 
You seek a ghost. 
Oh, you may stand, eyes shining, one paw lifted, 
Tense to the ultimate hair. 
Your expectation is but effort wasted: 
She is not there. 
A shadow you may move, your tail just wagging, 
Scenting each breeze, 
But she is less than shadow, and her spirit 
Haunts not our trees. 
Never again shall I, I fear, behold her 
In mimic flight 
Gold as the sun, with you pursuing after, 


As Day flees Night. 
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have been repressed. In play, in sex, in self-expres- 
sion, they may have been inhibited, but in ideas, in 
aspirations, in confident hopes we are confused, in- 
articulate, and inactive by comparison with the past 
age. Preachers, philosophers, poets—economists, 
sociologists, politicians, and journalists, are all going 
slow in idealism. ‘They are skeptical; it is not nec- 
essarily true that they are cynical. Many a hard- 
boiled egg has a soft center. 

A too casual observer of the United States might 
say that the dominance of the stock market and the 
craze for prosperity means a decadence of the nobler 
This is by no means the only possible 
They are quite as likely to be factors 
of a new individualism. While we wait for the 
next flight, we are busy feathering our nests. We 
make money as a kind of play, until it becomes 


(Continued on Page 452) 
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Soviet Russia 
By P. B. MacDona.p 


Foreign Policy Association 
T is more than eleven years since the Bolsheviks 
seized power, since Lenin ruthlessly and almost 
contemptuously pushed aside the rhetorician, 
Kerensky. 

The five books here reviewed offer a basis for an 
appraisal of the origin, the achievements, and the 
failures of the communist régime—the most radical 
social, political, and economical experiment on a 
large scale in the history of the world. 

Lenin was unquestionably one of the greatest, 
perhaps the greatest, leader of modern times. Mar- 
cu’s life enables English readers better than ever be- 
fore to comprehend this extraordinary character. 
The genesis of the man, the forces that gave him 
his strength to overcome appalling odds, the quali- 
ties of common sense and of statesmanship which 
made him unique among revolutionaries, all of these 
are sketched with bold and unforgettable strokes, I 
know of no other biography of Lenin or of any of 
his contemporaries which so stirs the imagination and 
so convinces the judgment, 

es SF 

Marcu writes with enthusiasm and sympathy, but 
he is not a blind hero worshipper. He never hesi- 
tates to underline Lenin’s mistakes even when these 
result in disaster. Though evidently deeply studied 
in socialist and communist ideology, Marcu leaves 
one at the end uncertain of his own political and: 
social creed. This is no mean accomplishment. 

No summary of this life of Lenin would give 
an adequate idea of the book’s scope and quality. 
Throughout the reader watches the dramatic un- 
folding of a truly epoch-making career. The open- 
ing paragraph of the first chapter is typical. In six 
short lines the author plunges the reader headlong 
into the tragic atmosphere which shapes Lenin’s 





childhood: 


Scarcely a month had passed since Vladimir Ilyitch 
Ulianov (Lenin) left school at Simbirsk, furnished with 
all the certificates needed for admittance to a university, 
when his brother Alexander was sentenced by the courts 
of the “Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, Czar of 
Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, etc., etc.,” to death by 
hanging. 

££ KS SF 

Unlike many writers with capacity to dramatize 
their narrative, Marcu never yields to the tempta- 
tion to sacrifice truth for startling effects. Lenin’s 
career is always the central theme. Like a search- 
light it illuminates the profound tendencies and de- 
cisive crises of three decades through which finally 
the authority of the Czars and Czarist aristocrats 
was transferred to Lenin and the communist aris- 
tocrats. 

Criticizing the corruptions of the old régime and 
observing the growing industrialism of the cities, 
Lenin, from his exile in Siberia, Vienna, Berlin, 
* LENIN—THIRTY YEARS OF RUSSIA 

Marcu. Translated by E. W. DICKEs, 


Macmillan Company. 1928. $5. 
THE REAL SITUATION IN RUSSIA. By LEon Trotsky, 


By VALERIU 
New York: The 


Translated by Max Eastman. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 1928. $2. 

THE NEW RUSSIA. By Dorothy THompson, New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 1928, $3. 


LENIN AND GANDHI. By Renf& FiiLop-MILLER, Trans- 
lated from the German by F. S. Fiinr and D. F. Tair. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1927. 

THE MIND AND FACE OF BOLSHEVISM. By RENE 
FiiLép-MILLER. Translated from the German by F. S. 
Tair, New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1928. $6. 
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Paris, London, and Geneva, built up through more 
than twenty years the forces of the revolution. But 
so dogmatic was he, so positive of the absolute truth 
of his personal versions of communist doctrines, that 
he constantly alienated his associates, breaking with 
them in order to maintain inviolate the purity of 
true faith, 

Yet it is this doctrinaire, this verbalist who at the 
age of forty-seven, emerged from hiding, seized su- 
preme power, and, what is much more difficult, 
maintained it. Conscious of the masses’ utter war 
weariness, he dared to make the humiliating peace 
of Brest Litovsk; knowing the peasants’ passionate, 
almost religious longing for the soil, he dared to 
violate a cardinal communist dogma and give the 
peasants what was in effect private ownership of 


the land. 
& SJ & 


The Social Revolutionaries were shocked by these 
concessions to the foreign enemy and the peasants. 
They were outraged by the despotic discipline Lenin 
then imposed as essential to reconstruction. He an- 
swered: “,.. the Revolution has... broken... the 
oldest, strongest, and heaviest chains. “That was yes- 
terday. ‘To-day, however, this same Revolution 
demands . . . the disciplined subordination of the 
masses to the united will of the leaders of the eco- 
nomic campaign.” Marcu correctly adds: “A whole 
universe divided the Social Revolutionaries from 
this conception.” 

The Soviets were now made to feel their mas- 
ter’s whip. 

The Soviets had been tireless in drawing strength from 
the depths, had spread countless fables and slogans, and had 
covered the country with a ghostly fear. Their dictatorship, 
Lenin’s victory, was also the end of their efflorescence. ‘The 
Autocrat made an end of bourgeois “freedom” because it 
refused to revolve around his truth, because it was incom- 
plete. He also made an end of proleterian, peasant, and 
petty bourgeois “freedom”; he made an end of every sort 


of freedom; freedom was now dead and could make no 
more mistakes, 


Then was not the time for the luxury of free 
discussion. 


As on a winter night the snow piles itself up into white 
mountains, so in a few weeks, north and south, east and 
west, there sprang up out of small roving bands the fronts 
of enemy armies. Britain began a blockade, and all the 
people of the earth tried their luck against the Kremlin: 
Frenchmen, Austrians, Germans, Poles, Finns, Czechoslovaks, 
Americans, Japanese, Esthonians, Lithuanians, Serbs. 

At that critical moment came the nearly success- 
ful attempt at assassination of Lenin. “In the dis- 
mal gloom there arose pans of joy. The blessed 
magic of the news spread like pollen in the air, and 
all the enemies of the régime spoke out. ‘My lands, 
my dividends, my diocese,’ cried the Russians; ‘Our 
loans, our rights, our spheres of influence,’ cried the 
foreigners.” 

Only now “did the Terror, of which Lenin had 
been talking since November 7, 1917, begin to dis- 
play all the dire consequences of civil war.” 
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But the Terror alone would have been insuffi- 
cient to save the revolution; communist fanatical 
leaders directed by Lenin’s genius would not have 
been enough. The stupidity, the brutality, the sel- 
fishness, the unashamed reactionary proposals of the 
counter-revolutionary leaders, none of whom were 
willing to codperate effectively with the others, so 
infuriated the Russian masses that they rallied to 
the Bolshevist support with such energy and in such 
numbers that on all fronts Lenin emerged vic- 
torious. 

Almost at once three new crises demanded his 
utmost energy and resourcefulness, His order for 
the march on Warsaw after Trotsky had defeated 
the Polish army in Russia was a gambler’s plunge 
playing for the huge stake of revolution through 
Europe. Lenin lost. Then came the Kronstadt 
rebellion. ‘Though crushed, it disclosed to him how 
dangerously his authority was being undermined by 
the failure of communism to satisfy the most cry- 
ing needs of people for manufactured goods. His 
remedy, “The New Economic Policy,” the last of 
his great contributions, was the final proof of his 
daring brilliancy and his unique moral and intellec- 
tual authority over his followers. 

But already his authority over his own body and 
mind had begun to relax. By 1922 his strength was 
ebbing fast. One morning in March 1923 when 
he tried to get out of bed he was unable to move. 
Henceforth he lay helpless, 


On January 21, 1924, in the evening, the wind of death 
blew which for three years had been circling round him, 
destroying one nerve after another, Muscular paroxysms 
passed over him; his breath came in quick, labored gasps; 
he was choking. For an hour he was in delirium, hearing, 
seeing, feeling nothing more. Then the last breath left 
Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianov. 
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Immediately Lenin was dead, indeed already dur- 
ing the months that he lay incapacitated, there began 
bitter struggles within the communist party as to his 
successor, Trotsky, th. organizer of the Red Army, 
whose name had been bracketed with that of Lenin 
from the beginning of the revolution, was said by 
his friends to be Lenin’s choice. Certainly he had 
been intimately associated with Lenin since 1917. 
He unquestionably possesses brilliant abilities. But 
Trotsky’s talents did not include capacity for in- 
trigue or political manipulations. This lack, accord- 
ing to Max Eastman, who has edited and translated 
“The Real Situation in Russia,” explains why not 
Trotsky but Stalin succeeded Lenin. This mys- 
terious Georgian, even before Lenin’s death, had so 
perfected his political machine that he effectively 
dominated the Communist Party. Trotsky, despite 
his great popularity with th. rank and file of the 
party, never had a chance for official leadership. 

During the years 1923-27 sharp differences as to 
policy developed between ‘Trotsky and his associates 
on the one hand and the regular party organization 
on the other. Stalin dubbed his opponents the Oppo- 
sition and charged them with disloyalty to Leninism 
and to the party, and demanded that they discon- 
tinue their “fractionalism.” ‘Trotsky retorted that 
he, not Stalin, was representing the orthodox inter- 
pretation of Lenin’s teachings. Because of this re- 
fusal to submit to party discipline he was success- 
fully expelled from the Comintern, that is, the exec- 
utive committee of the Third International, from 
the central committee of the communist party, and 
finally from the communist party itself. A few 
months ago he was sent into exile near the Chinese 
frontier. ‘The Opposition’s case against Stalin and 
the party organization is put forcibly by Max East- 
man in his preface to Trotsky’s book. 

Trotsky’s book is not for the layman. Only those 
especially interested in Bolshevik Russia or in social- 
ist or communist doctrines either wish or are able to 
sift the residue of fact from the mass of special read- 
ing in Trotsky’s indictments. 
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Quite different is Dorothy Thompson’s “The 
New Russia.” “Though the greater part of this 
book appeared originally as a series of articles in the 
New York Evening Post” it has unity and freshness. 
Written in a pungent, forceful style, it is the best 
brief popular discussion in English of the Russia 
of to-day. Miss ‘Thompson, though sympathetic, is 
discriminating. ‘Iwo short quotations must suffice 
to illustrate. Concluding an interesting section on 
the difficulties and the successes of the private manu- 
facturers and private traders who are Bolsheviks, 
she writes: “The position of the Nepman is curi- 
ously similar to that of the rich Jew in. the Middle 
Ages, in the days of the Ghetto. He, too, could 
acquire a fortune, but was under the same com- 
pulsion not to show it, lest he be robbed and even 
killed.” 

The soundness of her judgment is shown in such 
conclusions as this: 


Communism, originally an arid theory of history and 
economics, very far—in my opinion—from the dynamics of 
life—has become a national Faith, made living and power- 
ful by all the emotional force which masses of people put 
into a Faith; and it must eventually be judged as such, for 
only thus can it be properly evaluated. 
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René Fiilép-Miller’s two books here reviewed 
have both been admirably translated. But they are 
of very unequal value. ‘The book “Lenin and 
Gandhi” is evidently a pot-boiler. ‘There is little 
that is new in his interpretation of Lenin, and his 
analysis of Gandhi is sketchy. Fortunately he has 
appended a few interesting letters of both Lenin and 
Gandhi. One from Lenin is undated, but evidently 
written while he was still in exile in Western 


Europe: 


. . « The news that you are allowing yourself to be 
treated on new lines by “a Bolshevik,” even if it is only 
an ex-Bolshevik, makes me profoundly uneasy. Heaven 
protect us from “comrades” in general as doctors, but 
Bolshevik doctors! Truly in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, comrades are perfect “‘asses” as doctors, as a good 
medical man once said to me. I am sure, trifling apart, that 


_ordinary achievement. 


—— 


we should always have ourselves treated by authorities of 
the first rank. To let a Bolshevik try experiments on you 
is appalling. The only other thing is supervision by Na les 
professors . . . if these professors are really capable , 
One thing I urge on you, If you travel in winter, then 
at least make a trip to the distinguished doctors of Switzer. 
land and Vienna. It would be unpardonable to neglect to 
do so. How are you now? 
Yours, 
N. Lenin, 
& uw M&S 

“The Mind and Face of Bolshevism,” an exami- 
nation of cultural life in socialist Russia, is an extra. 
Though less complete than 
the German edition, which appeared under the more 
accurate title, “Geist und Gesicht des Bolshewis- 
mus,” the English edition is the more suggestive 
non-communist interpretation of the spirit of Bol- 
shevism. 


The purpose of the author is clearly set forth in 
the introduction: 


While this book . . . does not presume to give a final 
verdict on events in Russia, it does, by the manner of jts 
treatment, claim to save Bolshevism from a narrow, 
utilitarian, political criticism, and to show it in its true 
light as a momentous problem of civilization as a whole, 


Bolshevism, envisaged as religious movement and 
philosophy of life, is shown to be an amazing blend 
of mysticism and materialism. Based on a mate- 
rialistic conception of human existence and on un- 
limited faith in the processes of mechanization, it 
possesses, at the same time, the spiritual exaltation 
of fanaticism. It is in this latter aspect, according 
to Fiilép-Miller, that, notwithstanding its Western 
origin, it is closely akin to Russian thought. 

Dostoievsky, in ““The Brothers Karamazoff,” had 
foreseen it in a prophetic vision: 


“Oh, we shall convince them that they cannot be free til] 
they renounce their freedom in our favor and submit to 
us... . Too well, all too well, will they know the value 
of submission once and for all! Men will be unhappy till 
they grasp this. . . However, the flock will collect again 
and submit once more, and then it will be for ever, for 
ever. We will give them a quiet modest happiness, the 
happiness of feeble creatures such as they were created, 
Oh, we shall convince them at last that they have no right 
to be proud, . . Yes, we will force them to work, but in 
their free time we will make their life like a game with 
songs, choruses, and innocent dances. Oh, we will even 
permit them to sin—for they are weak and feeble—and they 
will love us like children because we allow them to sin, 
We shall permit or forbid them to live with wives or lovers, 
to have or not to have children—according to whether they 
have been obedient or disobedient, and they will submit to 
us gladly and joyfully. . . And they will all be happy, all 
the millions, except the hundred thousand who rule over 
them. For we alone, we who guard the mystery, we alone 
shall be unhappy. ‘There will be thousands of millions 
of happy children and only a hundred thousand martyrs, 
who have taken on themselves the curse of the knowledge 
of good and evil.” 


The opinion may be ventured that the spiritual 
revolution effected by Bolshevism will appear more 
far-reaching in the future than the political and eco- 
nomic transformations it has brought in its wake. 





Inhibited Idealism 
(Continued from preceding page) 
clearer where we can work. We cultivate our 
garden as Voltaire advised in a time of equal skep- 
ticism. Mr. Hoover was right in praising the eco- 
nomic development of America as a solid good not 
to be despised by idealists because it is only one (and 
a shaky) prop of a happy and worthy civilization. 

The kind of book that the civilized West seems 
to prefer in these later times has also been taken as 
an evidence of cynicism. Belittling biographies, 
cold re-estimates have been popular. ‘The explana- 
tion may be that the commonalty which took its 
ideas second-hand is shaken and doubtful. We read 
more critically, and hence get critical books written 
for us. 

It is a moment when the eternal balance between 
play and work tips toward a kind of play. We 
throw ourselves into efforts which are self-regarding 
and are sure to end in personal winning or losing. 
We are for the moment like that London society 
which Hardy left, saying that when he saw their 
means of working he was humbled, but triumphant 
when he looked upon their ends. We are a mob in 
the lobby between the acts of a drama, talking busi- 
ness and swapping criticisms, until the play begins 
again. 





Professor H. W. Garrod, Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford University since 1923, has been chosen to 
occupy the Charles Eliot Norton Chair of Poetry 
at Harvard University in 1929-30. 
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Something Terrible 


MURDER. By Evetyn JoHNnson and GReETTA 
PaLMER. New York: Covici, Friede. 1928. 
BAFFLE BOOK OF CRIMES TO SOLVE. 
By LassrreR Wren and Ranpatt McKay. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1928. 

$1.90. 

HOUSE OF THE TWO GREEN EYES. By 
STEPHEN CHALMERs. The same. 

MYSTERY OF THE BLUE TRAIN. By 
AGATHA CHRIsTIE. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 1928. 

CORPSE ON THE BRIDGE. By Cnwartes 
Barry. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1928. 


Reviewed by WiLu1Am Bo irHo 
Author of “Murder for Profit” 


‘HE strange history of the detective story 
reaches a trunk-junction this season with the 
first two books on my list. The authors of 

“Murder” explain in their preface: “The problems 
that constitute this book are really nothing more nor 
less than thirty-two complete detective stories, re- 
duced to the essential facts. There is no padding, 
and the insipid and irritating love interest that is an 
integral part of the conventional detective story has 
in all cases been omitted. Short of having the stories 
read like excerpts from a dry-goods catalogue, we 
have presented our cases as tersely as posible.” That 
is, quite plainly, one line of the evolution of this pe- 
culiar literary form has ended in the Puzzle; some- 
what the fate of the acrostic in poetry. The authors 
of “Murder,” and the “Baffle Book,” are not to 
blame; they have honestly recognized a situation 
which has long existed in fact. From an esthetic 
point of view, it is a pity; for we have gained a 
not particularly interesting form of indoor game, 
doomed probably to develop more and more as these 
naked essays in it show, on the lines of arithmetic 
rather than psychology. The time of the crime, the 
réle of distance in the alibi; these are the only ele- 
ments in the clue system which do not tend to be- 
come exhausted by repetition, and the inevitable 
abuse of these leads straight to the dreary problems 
at the chapter ends of text-books of arithmetic and 
elementary algebra. Could the suspect have made 
it in time? How long would it take to fill tank C, 
given the flow of taps A and B? 
es ss 

It is worth a short journey back to the source of 
the stream which has taken so disappointing a plunge 
to find if there is not some alternate, which would 
save for literature (none too rich in genres) a form 
which had such intrinsic interest, and tempting possi- 
bilities. The essential invention of the Detective 
Story belongs to Poe, out of a hint by Voltaire. In 
embryo it consists of a deep and poetic conceit very 
characteristic of his genius: the material survival of 
the past in the minute alterations and degradations 
every action causes on its surroundings. ‘The theory 
of the clue is in fact sacramental: life signs itself 
in its passage in the species of cigarette ends, chipped 
plaster, the wear and tear on carpets. Sunt lachryme 
rerum, 

The detective himself, who also has been taken 
over without essential modification, with all the 
twists Poe characteristically gave him, the solitari- 
ness—few detective stories have ever allowed him 
to fall in love—his Byronic idiosyncrasies in out of 
the way learning, his possession of a bizarre accom- 
plishment or vice, his matter-of-fact foil companion 
—is merely the embodiment of a melancholy and 
ironic idea. Who alone is interested in retracing 
the past along its almost imperceptible tracks? The 
police. What passage of life alone is it urgent to 
resuscitate? A crime. The formula for every de- 
tective story is complete. No one has ever dared to 
depart from its queer and specific mould. 

se SF 

But while all have slavishly imitated Poe’s anat- 
omy, all to an increasing degree have forgotten even 
to attempt the inseparable shape. The theory of the 
clue, the pessimism of the subject, the ornamenta- 
tion of the personage—these are nothing but the 
bones. The essential flesh is the style; full of over- 
tones of terror and imagination, mannered, deca- 
dent, artificial, precious. It is an irony that the de- 
tective story should have been the exercise ground 
of hack-writers, amateurs, puzzle composers. It 
called, as it was invented, for the enthusiastic artistry 
of an almost ultra refined talent. It cries for atmos- 
phere. It offers a scope for those who feel and can 
labor after rendering queer personal tastes and per- 


fumes of life; foggy days in great cities, lonely 
gardens, strange glimpses of cellars and roofs, and 
strange deeds and strange people. It is a formula 
to replace that other artifice which also, after an 
astonishing history, died from abuse by brutal philis- 
tine treatment, the fairy-tale of the French eight- 
eenth century; an alternative to the fiction of three 
dimensional life. It is a natural alternative to 
naturalism, and also to romance. 

In the beginning of its history, with Sherlock 
Holmes, this aspect unsuited as it was to the natural 
talent of Doyle, was not forgotten; and it is the 
shabby, savory London of Baker Street and Maryle- 
bone the foggy mornings, the smell of coal smoke 
from the open grate of the famous lodgings that still 
gives the series a value. Doyle imitated Stevenson; 
the detective story was made for the author of Jekyll 
and Hyde and the Suicide Club. It is one of the 
minor tragedies of literature that, having walked so 
near, Stevenson did not wholeheartedly essay it. 

In short, the detective story should be rescued 
from the inept hands of the merely ingenious (and 
often not too ingenious) band who have monopo- 
lized it, and degraded it to a pencil game, with the 
answers over the page, and restored to the fantastic 
and the stylist. There is a lot of this in the world, 
talents and lesser genius now wasted in playing with 
impossible experiments in poetry-prose and prose- 
poetry, in the honest but futile manufacture of silk 
out of thistles. What twisted, ornamented, master- 
pieces of individual vision, full of corners and 
echoes, half a dozen of the brilliant young authors 
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(Macmillan). 


of unreadable verse to-day could make simply out 
of Poe’s formula of the past materially inherent in 
the present, search for the queer places of the soul 
in the queer places of the city? ‘The detective story 
must be peopled with dummies: let us have the inter- 
esting puppets of a refined art, and not the stupidi- 
ties of the department store Punch and Judy show. 
There must be a crime in the detective story; let us 
have a murder that makes us shiver, not the per- 
functory bumping off of a paper financier. ‘There 
must be mystery; let it be the mysteries of the soul, 
and the devil, not of the railway time table. The 
form is artificial; let it be imaginative, the artifice 
of civilization, jewel work, not public school arith- 
metic. Over it must hang melancholy and irony; 
vapors always bred by dead passion, which in the 
company of a detective worthy to play the game in- 
vented by the illustrious eccentric who solved the 
“Mystery of Marie Roget,” or the “Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” we will go to disenter. I suggest 
in the meantime that Stephen Chalmers, Agatha 
Christie, Charles Barry, and all the rest, and their 
second-rate colleagues, follow the example of the 
“Baffle Book” and compose conundrums, with the 
answers at the end. 





Northwestern University in its Law Department 
has offered a prize of $1,000 and a bronze medal 
with two prizes of $100 each as second prizes for 
the best essays or monographs received by March Ist, 
1929, on “Scientific Property.” 


Indian Summer 


BACK-TRAILERS FROM THE MIDDLE 
BORDER. By Hamuin Garvanp. _Illustra- 
tions by Constance GARLAND. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. 1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINs 


HEN Hamlin Garland wrote the fine 
autobiographical record of his childhood, 
education, and literary apprenticeship in 

“A Son of the Middle Border,” which began with 
1865 and came down to 1900, he did not intend to 
go further. Yet he has now added three more titles 
to the series. The story was extended backward 
in “Trail-Makers of the Middle Border” to cover 
the pioneer life of his father and mother. It was 
brought forward to 1917 in “A Daughter of the 
Middle Border.” In this newest volume the chron- 
icle is carried down from the World War to the 
present day. The “back trail” is the road to the 
East, where Mr. Garland found a new home in 
New York and the Catskills, and to England, where 
he and his family spent two active summers. His 
forbears, led by one Peter Garland, had been emi- 
grants from England, making their first homes in 
the East; he was revisiting ancestral scenes and re- 
newing ancestral contacts. But like the first volume, 
this last book is essentially an intellectual and spir- 
itual autobiography. If not as exciting as the record 
of the crusading years, it has a mellow fulness, for 
it treats the period in which he reaped, in distin- 
guished contacts and public recognition, the reward 
of his long devotion to high literary aims. 

The intimacy of this record, occasionally break- 
ing into naiveté, is always appealing and sometimes 
touching. Mr, Garland’s chief ties with the West 
had been severed by the death of his father; he 
found Chicago, with its dirt, noise, and comparative 
cultural barrenness, an uncongenial home; and New 
York had become an indispensable economic base. 
He went there to sell books, scenarios, and stories, 
and Howells and Bacheller urged him to stay. Even 
Roosevelt, saying that he identified Garland with 
the prairies, admitted that he might now work bet- 
ter in the East. The Woodlawn home was given 
up at the same time that “They of the High Trails” 
was published, and the Garland household was soon 
alternating between a g2d Street flat and a summer 
cabin at Onteora. Mr. Garland makes no conceal- 
ment of the part that financial necessity, at a time 
when royalties “barely sufficed to buy the family 
groceries,” played in the transfer. But despite his 
profound attachment for the Western soil, he wel- 
comed the fuller intercourse with the writing and 
artistic worlds now possible. The wrench was 
lessened by his sense that the West itself had 
changed: 


My fifty-sixth birthday was spent in shelving books and 
hanging pictures, and as I unwrapped certain portraits and 
hung them on the wall, I experienced a painful sense of 
disloyalty. Mother, smiling upon me from her frame, Zu- 
lime as she was when I married her, Mary Isabel as the 
sweetly solemn cherub, Constance dancing like a fairy, all 
appeared to reproach me for wresting them from their 
proper places and fixing them here in a row of bare hot 
little rooms whose windows overlooked a wilderness of 
scorching ugly roofs. To such a pass had fear of the war 
and the failure of my picture plays brought me. Wide as 
the separation was in a physical way, it was even wider 
when considered as a part of western history. The world 
to which my father and his generation belonged was gone. 
Their places had been taken by German and Scandinavian 
peasants. The Middle Border of my youth had vanished. 

es Fs 


The best part of this volume are the glimpses of 
a zestful domestic comradeship, which we are glad 
that Mr. Garland makes so numerous; the next best 
part is furnished by the strokes sketching the con- 
temporary elders of Mr, Garland’s literary world. 
The charm of the former is something which not 
all readers will feel equally and which it is impossi- 
ble to convey briefly. In a record which is frankly 
one in large part of ill-health, pain, financial anx- 
iety, and struggle, the pages are made sunny by 
family happiness; not a placid happiness, but that 
of family adventure. After all, in such a volume 
the subjective element, not the objective, counts 
most. But Mr. Garland manages to mingle the two. 
The East Side school for his daughters, the removals 
from apartment to apartment, the search under John 
Burroughs’s inspiration for a Catskill home, the 
thousand-dollar check “found in the grass” (a 
Pulitzer prize), the flats almost miraculously 
acquired and occupied in London, are so many epi- 
sodes in a tale of exploration. Mr. Garland is doubly 
justified in his title. He did take the back trail to 
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his ancestral haunts, which his profound sense of 
tradition made him reverence; but he was also a 
Westerner pioneering, in the larger sense of the 
word, on Eastern soil. 


A literary veteran himself, Mr, Garland’s prin- 
cipal contacts in New York were with other veter- 
ans, who to-day are for the most part gone. The 
glimpses of Roosevelt, Burroughs, and Howells are 
in general rather pathetic. When Mr. Garland 
reached the East, Howells was leading a “strange, 
wandering, essentially homeless life,” looking un- 
well, betraying failures of memory, and talking 
with wistful resignation of his heart, which “goes 
along very well for a time, then skips a beat, and 
so—here he smiled—‘being reminded that I am 
mortal, I cannot sleep.?”? He wondered what was 
the use of writing about invented characters when 
millions of soldiers were fighting in France. Bur- 
roughs was able, once, to jump in the air and crack 
his heels together, but for the most part he was crip- 
pled by rheumatism. “I get sick of my own cook- 
ing,” he remarked. Mr. Garland saw him buried 
beside the big rock at Riverby, and read a few lines 
of poetry at the grave. Roosevelt, who remarked 
that he had almost made a permanent stay in the 
Brazilian wilderness, had been visibly weakened by 
his fever. He said that he needed money and had 
to work, but when a continuance of his autobiog- 
raphy was suggested, he remarked with quiet sad- 
ness, “I’m of no use, Garland; I can’t do it.” Mr. 
Garland has set down some of the dinner table 
stories he heard in these last meetings with Roose- 
velt: 





One of these anecdotes concerned a certain western Sen- 
ator and his wife who were guests at a White House dinner. 
“When the time came to enter the dining room, I led the 
way with the wife of the senior Senator, expecting that the 
others would pair off in accordance with their cards and 
follow me. What was my amazement when I reached the 
door of the dining room to find my partner and myself 
alone. For some unaccountable reason the others were still 
in the reception room, After waiting what seemed like a 
long time, the guests came in like a flock of disorderly 
sheep, Mrs. Roosevelt at the back, shooing them in. Later, 
when I could reach Mrs. Roosevelt, the reason for the delay 
was made plain. It appeared that when she.asked Senator 
B. to take in Mrs, J., he had truculently announced that he 
and his wife had heard of the goings-on in Washington, 
and they had decided to go together, or not at all, Where- 
upon Mrs. Roosevelt had said with ready tact, “I under- 
stand your feeling, Senator, Let us all go in without cere- 
mony.” 


The English experiences of Mr. Garland are re- 
lated with a gusto which carries the reader forward 
on a tide of enthusiasm; quite as much as his chil- 
dren, the author felt an unjaded appreciation of new 
scenes and famous men. He made himself a resi- 
dent of London, not a visitor there, and it was as 
neighbor and fellow-resident that he was received 
by Kipling, Conrad, Barrie, Conan Doyle, Shaw, 
and others. Some will think that in this enthusiasm 
the book now and then strikes a provincial note; 
that Mr. Garland, pausing on some famous door- 
step, reminds himself a bit too frequently that he 
began life as a Western farm-boy. But these chap- 
ters would lose half their color had their author 
adopted a more sophisticated and worldly air. He 
was quite frankly a newcomer exploring a very old 
culture; for a time he thought that it had numerous 
and manifest points of superiority to that which he 
himself represented; but in the end, though not till 
he had enjoyed England to the full, he changed his 
mind. 


The real significance of these pages is not in the 
anecdotal material they convey about Conrad, who 
talked in perfect diction but with a Cockney accent; 
about Barrie, who had the Garland family down to 
a castle which he had hired for the season, and con- 
fessed his awe of the servants who went with the 
place; of Shaw, who said he wrote shorthand “be- 
cause it does not betray senile decay, which I fear 
my longhand does”; of Hardy, who told them at 
Max Gate that his novels were “income producers,” 
depreciating them in comparison with his poetry; 
and of Kipling, who swapped reminiscences of 
Roosevelt and told them to be sure to give a day to 
Knole. To be sure, these brief impressions of lead- 
ing English men of letters are entertaining and in 
a slight way illuminating. But it is more interest- 
ing to note the effect of his English sojourn upon 
the writer. Mr. Garland was at first enchanted. 
When he came back to America after the initial 
summer, he felt disillusioned about the West. Trav- 
elling to give lectures, he found the towns unkempt 
and garbage-circled, Chicago malodorous, the rivers 
“slimy and poisonous,” and even the Alleghenies 
seared and unsightly. Much of the United States, 


he concluded, was just emerging from the tin-can 
and barbed-wire stage of civilization. But after 
another summer abroad his mood changed. He 
found that England had its ugly and unhappy side, 
he felt that the weight of age and tradition bowed 
it down, and when he visited ancient churches “I 
smelled the mold of the generations beneath the 
floor.” When he finally returned to America he 
exulted in its promise. They came down from Mon- 
treal: 


The patriotism of my daughters became an overwhelming 
emotion when our train came opposite the Catskills looming 
in cloudy splendor above the Hudson whose smoothly flow- 
ing current shone like a golden mirror. A dark blue mist 
hid the lower peaks, but over this wall, against a gorgeous 
sunset sky, the Twin Peaks grandly lowered. “It is more 
beautiful than anything we saw in France or England,” 
said Zulime, and as I turned to make sure that my daughters 
had recognized these landmarks I discovered them both in 
tears. . . . With rapture they reéntered the station, exulting 
in its grandeur, its cleanliness, its comfort, and when from 
the windows of our dusty flat they looked out over the city, 
they were undismayed by iron cornices, tarred roofs, and 
water tanks. “This is our city, our capital, our country,” 
they repeated with an intonation of pride and satisfaction. 
In this loyalty I recognized something justifiable as well as 
self-protective. 


And this is not an unfitting note for the author 
to choose in ending the record of that sterling pio- 
neer family, the Garlands, 





In the Days of Louis XIV 


THE LETTERS OF MME. pe SEVIGNE. 
Carnavalet Edition. With an Introduction by 
A. Epwarp Newton. Philadelphia: J. P. Horn 
& Co. 1927. 7 vols. $52.50. 

LETTERS OF MME. pe SEVIGNE. Selected 
with an Introductory Essay by RICHARD ALDING- 
TON. New York: Brentano’s. 2 vols. 1927. 
$8.50. 

Reviewed by Water S. Haywarp 


WO new editions of the letters of Mme. de 

Sévigné are presented to the American public; 

one the first complete collection in the English 
language; the other a careful selection for those 
who have not the leisure for such extensive perusal 
as required by the seven volumes of the Carnavalet 
Edition. Mme, de Sévigné, as everyone knows, was 
one of the cleverest, most intelligent, and most es- 
teemed Frenchwomen of the seventeenth century. 
Although she lost her husband in the Wars of the 
Fronde shortly after marriage, and although she 
had among her friends such Lotharios as the gallant 
Fouquet, well known to readers of Dumas, her own 
reputation was unblemished in an era when blots on 
’scutcheons were frequent and not especially im- 
portant. She was, furthermore, the mother of the 
“prettiest girl in France.” ‘This spoiled, haughty, 
beauty she married to the Comte de Grignan, neither 
young nor handsome and twice already a widower 
—-a match which, contrary to what one might have 
expected, turned out surprisingly well. 

When the Comte took his young bride to far-off 
Languedoc, of which province he was made Lieu- 
tenant-General, Mme. de Sévigné, to allay her 
daughter’s inevitable nostalgia, retold for her the 
gossip of the salons and the court, furbished the lat- 
est scandals, reviewed the newest books. Everything 
is described so vividly that, even at this distant date, 
and among a people which has not always been able 
to appreciate perfection in its Gallic form, the cul- 
ture and the manners of the society of Louis 
Quatorze become intelligible. 

These letters are undoubtedly more enjoyable if 
one is somewhat familiar with the general charac- 
teristics of the age, but such knowledge is not at all 
essential. Mme. de Sévigné is as readable as Cicero, 
Voltaire, or even Horace Walpole, with whose repu- 
tations as correspondents she has had to contend. 
Although she lived when the “Précieuses” were ex- 
cessively “ridicules,” and although she frequented 
the Hotel de Rambouillet, she is untouched by any 
trace of false elegance. Almost alone of those of 
her time she professed and felt an admiration for 
nature. Her letters were read and appreciated in 
manuscript form by her contemporaries; four vol- 
umes of them were published a year after her death. 

The present Carnavalet Edition is limited to 1550 
sets. A. Edward Newton, the famous authority on 
Dr. Johnson, has written a brief introduction for it, 
while the editor has added one equally concise. The 
biographical sketch is translated from that of 
M. Grouvelle, appearing in his complete French 
version. The letters themselves have been carefully 
edited. ‘The many errors in previous works have 


a 


been corrected; omissions and suppressions have been 
inserted; almost all the starred and hidden names 
have been supplied. Over 300 letters never before 
translated into English have been included. Typo- 
graphically, the edition is of commendable excel- 
lence. Each volume, furthermore, is illustrated. 
While some readers may feel the lack of an index, 
the majority peruse for pleasure and will not miss it, 
Sufficient notes are supplied to render allusions in the 
text understandable. 

The Aldington edition, in two volumes, contains 
as many letters as the average American will care to 
read. As Mr. Aldington wisely points out, these 
letters are obligatory reading for a Frenchman, but, 
for an Englishman or an American, they belong in 
the category of books read merely with pleasure or 
profit. His selection of letters is well made. Par- 
ticularly to be appreciated is the inclusion of those 
written to her clever cousin, the Comte de Bussy, as 
well as those to M. de Pomponne and to M., de 
Coulanges. Her letters to gentlemen have a polish 
and sparkle which maternal solicitude and even dot- 
ing affection for her daughter often fail to supply. 
In an appendix to the second volume are extended 
notes on the various letters. An index is also sup- 
plied. 

It is generally agreed that some knowledge of 
these letters is requisite for a liberal education. Al- 
though the Marquise did not live her life merely to 
write about it, as was said of Horace Walpole, she 
wrote charmingly of the life she did lead, and the 
pursuit of a liberal education, at least in this quarter, 
should not prove a disagreeable task. 





Fiction Matrix 


NIGHTSEED. By H. A. Mannoop. New York: 

The Viking Press. 1928. $2.50. 

RNOLD BENNETT credits Mr. H. A. 

Manhood’s first book with “tremendous 

imaginative power,” “a touching sense of 
beauty,” and the author with a style “as to whose 
fundamental excellence there can hardly be two 
opinions.” Sixteen stories are the foundation for 
Mr. Bennett’s enthusiasm, catholic and unrestrained 
as usual. The merest glimpse at the subject matter 
will confirm in a measure the first of his claims. 
“Nightseed” contains some pieces novel for their 
subject matter, such as “The Cough,” and others 
novel for their treatment, such as “The Honey- 
moon,” but the chasm between originality and real 
“imaginative power” seems to have been bridged 
largely by Mr. Bennett, with little help from Mr. 
Manhood. ‘There is any amount of wild and dis- 
ordered language to point to as further evidence of 
talent in its crudest state, and a sense of beauty which 
would do honor to a schoolboy making his first at- 
tempts at description, though scarcely to a full- 
fledged writer. As for the style, surely such quan- 
tities of far-fetched similes are a bar to the progress 
of the narrative, even if one admits the fundamental 
healthiness of the impulse leading to their creation. 
And has such unlifelike conversation been recorded 
since Henry James? 

Mr. Manhood’s stories are, in fact, interesting but 
extremely unfinished and immature first attempts by 
a man who may one day be a remarkable writer. 
They have no more business appearing in public in 
this state than has a child of ten playing Greek trag- 
edy. At moments Mr. Manhood already shows an 
astonishing maturity, a stern narrative ability some- 
what in the vein of Hardy, but he is as yet unable 
to sustain such quality for long. “The Dainty Pike” 
is the best example of this probable future manner. 
In ten years, perhaps, Mr. Bennett’s endorsement, 
only explicable at present by clairvoyance, may be 
justified. 
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Esoteric Cults 


THE STAMMERING CENTURY. By Gr- 
BERT SELDES. New York: John Day. 1928. 
$5. 

CONFUSION OF TONGUES. By Cuar es W. 
Fercuson. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 1928. $3.50. 

Reviewed by WoopsripcE RILEY 
Vassar College 


OST of the books on the nineteenth century 
in America have been written under the 
assumption of steady moral and intellec- 

tual progress under manifest destiny. They offer 
the American mind as if it were a rug made up of 
orderly and symmetrical patterns, patterns which 
furnish so many evidences of divine design. This 
book turns the rug over and shows how the patterns 
run into fantastic figures which are as much a part 
of the whole as the part generally seen. ‘That ob- 
yerse side has recently been exposed to our gaze in 
the late presidential campaign. We flatter ourselves 
that the American mind is marked by moderation 
and intelligence, but when we look beneath we find 
that all things are not done decently and in order, 
but that in spite of popular education and the ad- 
vancement of science, bigotry, intolerance, and ir- 
rationalism are large factors in our mental make-up. 

It is this side that Seldes studies and in so doing 
explains much that is seemingly inexplicable. Fur- 
thermore his method is neither superficial nor merely 
statistical. Unlike Mencken he does not content him- 
self with counting the boils on the body politic, but 
goes below the symptoms to the causes. Why are 
many Americans so intolerant, narrow-minded, and 
emotional? ‘The answer may be found in those 
currents of thoughts which have flowed in the na- 
tion’s blood for the last century or more. The au- 
thor finds it necessary, and rightly so, to go back to 
that outpouring of bile called Calvinism, when, as- 
suming as true the doctrines of total depravity and 
wholesale damnation, Jonathan Edwards directed his 
black looks upon humanity. It was in this way that 
mortal fear seeped into the American system and 
that our entire generation became neurotic from 
brooding over an evasive scheme of salvation. The 
great New England divine may have been an intel- 
lectual “Stormer of Heaven,” but he left behind 
him the heritage of hell,—that complex of terror 
which affected countless men, women, and children 
until, out of sheer mental fatigue, they obtained a 
fictitious sense of peace after the exhausting per- 
formances of revival meetings. ‘The latter were 
called “Times of Refreshing,” they were rather 
periods of pathology. As the author well says, “it 
was all extreme and the whole country was nervous 
with apprehension or hysterical with an unaccus- 
tomed freedom and delight.” 
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This long period, from Edwards’s dreadful En- 
field Sermon—“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God”—to the revivals under Finney, left indelible 
marks upon the American temperament. The “Ken- 
tucky Jerks” were not local, but, as a common ac- 
companiment to the “Trumpets of Jubilee,” left 
decided traces on the national nerve tracts. The 
author disclaims all attempts at a complete patho- 
logical study of this subject, but even in this dis- 
claimer offers one of his many valuable suggestions 
for other students of our peculiar complexes. ‘Thus 
it was reported that Finney had driven several per- 
sons mad with his preaching; at the least he and his 
kind brought about a nervous instability as shown in 
that persistent type of so-called American patriot 
represented by the Ku Klux Klan. 

Besides these “Winners of Souls,” who might also 
be called losers of mind, there was another class in 
the “Stammering Century” represented by the 
strange prophets of prosperity and salvation, from 
Robert Mathews, “The Messianic Murderer,” to 
John Humphrey Noyes, the lecturous founder of the 
Oneida community. All that is left of this strange 
colony is an occasional advertisement for silverware, 
but in its day and generation that collection of com- 
munists, who had all things in common including 
wives, was a stench in the nostrils of the respectable. 
This was in the days before Anthony Comstock and 
Judge Lindsey, and as there were no societies for 
the Suppression of Vice to put the lid on, or theories 
of companionate marriage to take it off, the virtuous 
part of the public was decidedly up in the air. What 


could one do with a man who claimed the jus prima 
moctis because of his spiritual overlordship? Uncle 
Sam could not close the mails to Noyes’s notorious 
pamphlet on spiritual marriage; these modified 
Mormons in New York eluded his grasp with as 
much ease as the Latter-Day Saints did in Utah. 
Finally, like the Mormon scholar, Orson Pratt, 
Noyes rationalized his perfect communism by using 
the arguments of certain degraded Gnostic sexualists 
of the third century, but whence this precious pair 
derived their doctrines is another unsolved problem 
in the darker side of America’s religious speculation. 

The revivalists and the communists account as 
nothing else can do for those twin obsessions of the 
national mind,—salvation and sex. Another group, 
much less coarse and ignorant, account for a third 
obsession—the gospel of uplift. Bronson Alcott, 
with his dwelling on the over-soul and his diet of 
“aspiring vegetables,” is called “An Apostle of the 
Newness,” but here again the sources are old, for it 
was the neo-Platonic library of Alcott’s friend, 
Charles Lane, that furnished Alcott with material 
for his strange Orphic Sayings, the speculative basis 
for his ineffective experiment at Fruitlands, so won- 
derfully satirized by his level-headed daughter 
Louisa. But Alcott was not so much an Apostle of 
the Newness as the mouthpiece of another form of 
metaphysics which developed out of the old Calvin- 
ism. Like that other apostle of sweetness and light, 
Adin Ballou, Alcott was but voicing the reaction 
against Jonathan Edwards as the apostle of sourness 
and darkness. Edwards as a mystic had a suppressed 
side of which little is generally known, but as a pub- 
lic preacher he was the official spokesman against the 
more cheerful and easy views of salvation offered 
in his day by the Arminians and in the succeeding 
generations by the Deists. ‘These advocates of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, Seldes never 
mentions by name, but they contributed the deeper 
theological and philosophical current or revolt 
against the harsh doctrines of the “Old Lights.” It 
was especially to the deists, of whom both Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson were representa- 
tives, that we owe our characteristic American belief 
not so much in perfection itself as in the perfectibil- 
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“The Stammering Century” has as a remarkable 
supplement, Ferguson’s “The Confusion of 
Tongues.” As “a review of modernisms” this brings 
the queer religions up to date and as in the case of 
Christian Science perpetuates the great American 
tradition that “anything is possible among us.” 
These two books overlap in only one subject, that of 
spiritualism; but while both authors omit reference 
to the report of the Seybert Commission of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and that of the Harvard 
Committee on “Margery,” Ferguson cites Houdini’s 
book, “A Magician among the Spirits,” as a thorough 
case against the work of mediums. The most valu- 
able suggestion of the volume is that the modern ba- 
bel of absurd beliefs furnishes the raw materials of 
anthropology in the making, and that the student 
of either societies or religions could do no better than 
to junk his texts for a year and read seduously the 
literature of odd religions; he will gain at first hand 
an experimental knowledge of human behavior that 
can never be acquired by the most painstaking re- 
search with the practices of primitive people. 

All this means that the followers of Russellism 
and Buchmanism, of Mary Baker Eddy and Aimée 
McPherson, are modern examples of aboriginal 
minds dealing with problems of salvation and sex, 
witchcraft delusions, and ceremonial pow-wows. 
Here salvationism takes a different tone than in the 
previous century, since it is directed not so much 
against the fear of hell fire as the fear of ill health 
and poverty, Nevertheless through all this bizarre 
pattern of the newisms runs the same preoccupation 
with sex. Benjamin Purnell had it in his doctrine 
of the Bachelor Father which led to the scandals of 
the House of David; F. D. Buchman had it in his 
“house parties,” where boys and girls were separately 
questioned on their “horrible sins.’ The Dukho- 
bors showed the same preoccupation in a negative 
form in their celibate communities, at first confined 
only to men. Theosophy’s toyings with sex problems 
are to be found in various scandals fatuously ex- 
posed in their official volume, “Fifty Years of The- 
osophy,” which Ferguson strangely omits any refer- 
ence to. New thought is “effusive and sticky” but 
seldom sexy, except for its promises of “power 
through repose”; but in the case of Mary Baker 


Eddy sexual worries, plus a belief in thought trans- 
ference, led to those teachings of Malicious Animal 
Magnetism which forced the Massachusetts Meta- 
physical College out of Boston. Finally similar se- 
cret doctrines led to the police driving certain Swamis 
and Yogis out of New York City. The dear pub- 
lic is scarcely aware of this seamy side of our pres- 
ent esoteric cults, although more or less familiar with 
the negative sexualism of the Shakers and the ram- 
pant sexualism of Mormonism, camouflaged under 
the name of the spiritual wife doctrine. 

Another interesting point brought out by Ferguson 
is that, with the exception of oriental cults like 
theosophy, Yogism, and Bahaism, the doctrines and 
practices of all these strange sects are based on the 
authority of scripture. This leads one to wonder 
if the Protestant principle of indiscriminate Bible 
reading has not been responsible for many of these 
aberations, from the views of the Spiritualists and 
Russellites to the vapidities of Christian Science, 
New Thought, and that “oracle of truth,” the Unity 
organization of Chicago. Uncritical Bible reading 
together with a superficial knowledge of science 
have been combined literally in the name of Chris- 
tian Science and figuratively in the beliefs of absent 
treatment by thought waves, and the “radio” prayer 
sent out daily by the “School sf Silent Unity,” at 
a fixed price per prayer. 

Ferguson has had a wonderful adventure in push- 
ing through this strange wilderness of religion, sex, 
science, and business, an adventure which must have 
entailed an enormous amount of labor to judge from 
his selected bibliography. ‘The latter, in spite of its 
size, has several serious omissions, such as “The 
Story of the Mormons” by Linn, “The Religio- 
Medical Masquerade” of Peabody, and the latter’s 
joint volume with Dr, Humiston and the present re- 
viewer. Attempts have been made to repress all 
three of these books by the respective authorities 
concerned, but without much success. However we 
may inform the author that the plates of Milmine’s 
“Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy” have been destroyed 
and that Mrs. Eddy’s letters, cited by Horatio 
Dresser in his “Quimby Manuscripts,” were with- 
drawn under pressure. So we sould not be surprised 
if the same thing were to be attempted in the case of 
Ferguson’s chapters on the Ku Klux Klan and “the 
Maid of Angelus,” otherwise known as Aimée 
Semple McPherson, two of the finest examples of 
acute analysis and ironical exposure it has been our 
privilege to read. The whole work, along with its 
appended “Brief Dictionary of Sects,” is worthy of 
comparison with Voltaire’s dictionary, for it exhibits 
a similar combination of learning and levity whereby 
kindred shams were “blasted with a grin.” 





The World Today 


RECENT GAINS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. Edited by Kirsy Pace. New York 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1928. $3. 


FREEDOM IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Edited by Horace M. Katien. New York 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Ricnarp G. Knort 


T comes really as a surprise to find attention 
turned to recent gains in our civilization 
European nations have a deeply rooted idea 

that we are a smug and complacent people. But 
since the war we have been going through a period 
of self-criticism such as few other countries have 
passed through in any decade. Derisive and bitter, 
our beneficent gadflies have attacked nearly every 
phase of our life—our government, our governors; 
our schools, our illiteracy; our prosperity, our char- 
ity; our lack of religion, our puritanism; our emo- 
tionalism, our restraint; our waste fulness, our greed; 
our materialism, our impractical idealism. In every 
direction we go too far, in no direction do we go 
far enough. It has all been very good for us, espe- 
cially since, notwithstanding many apparent contra- 
dictions, most of the criticism has been sound, And 
now it has proved also to be very good for some of 
our leading critics to be made to sit down and find 
some recent gains. Good for the critics, and also 
for the book, for they, especially, will not be 
led into groundless flights on the back of a spread- 
eagle. 


There is one article in “Recent Gains in Ameri- 
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can Civilization” that stands out like a beacon—“A 
Critique of American Civilization,” by Professor 
John Dewey. This is no reflection on the other ar- 
ticles, for many of them are excellent. But Pro- 
fessor Dewey in a few pages illuminates the whole 
problem about which so many disputes have raged 
during the present century. “Two or three sentences 
will show the trend of his thought: 

Shall [civilization] be judged by its élite, by its artistic 
and scientific products, by the depth and fervor of its re- 
ligious devotion? Or by the level of the masses, by the 
amount of ease and security attained by the common man? 

. One can say that in the end the value of elevation of 
the common man in security, ease, and comfort of living 
is to be viewed as an opportunity for a possible participa- 
tion in more ideal values . . . Admitting that our civiliza- 
tion displays a relative superiority in its material basis, 
what are we likely to build upon it in religion, science, and 
art, and in the amenities and grace of life? 


Professor Dewey discusses the symptoms pointing 
some one way and some the other; on the one hand, 
the familiar and obvious phases of our prosperity 
and materialism, and yet he finds also, on the other, 
“forces that are as yet unorganized and inchoate,” 
our welcome to books popularizing serious subjects, 
our development in painting, music, drama, and 
poetry, the higher average type of our “best seller,” 

“the astonishing expansion in the attendance in our 
schools and colleges since 1910. ‘There are six 
times as many students in colleges and professional 
schools as there were thirty years ago, and tenfold 
more in secondary schools. ... It is impossible to 
gauge the release of potentialities contained in this 
change.” Our experiment, he says, is that of “rais- 
ing the level of the mass,” a problem of diffusion. 
In this our economic structure assists us. “While 
it is true that devotion to the economic phase of life 
is materialism, and that so judged our civilization 
is materialistic, it is also true that we have broken 
down the age-long old-world separation of the ma- 
terial and the ideal, and that the destruction of this 
dualism is a necessary precondition of any elevated 
culture that is the property of the people as a whole.” 
These views, together with the fact that “no other 
people at any other age has been so permeated with 
the spirit of sharing as our own,” lead him to look 
to the future with great hopes and to believe that 
we are already attaining a distinctive culture, a new 
civilization which is not merely an extension and 
dilution of the Old World. 
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“An Oriental Evaluation of Modern Civiliza- 
tion,” by Masaharu Anesaki, is also impressive, but 
it is a plea for a “democratic community of human 
brotherhood” as the aim of progress, rather than a 
discussion of recent American gains, ‘There is an 
interesting article by Professor Charles Beard on 
“Recent Gains in Government,” though it is diffi- 
cult to pass by his observation that “it is not easy to 
discover evidences of increased intelligence, capacity, 
and humanity in foreign affairs,” without inquiring 
whether he finds none of these things in Woodrow 
Wilson. Oswald Garrison Villard finds some good 
things to say of the “American Press,” and Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick is optimistic in “Recent 
Gains in Religion.” Stuart Chase’s article on “Busi- 
ness and Industry” would be more convincing if he 
did not so persistently keep his eyes closed to the 
place of finance and business in industry and if he 
did not try to be so clever in his dismissal of busi- 
ness. Dr. Harry F. Ward in “Progress or Deca- 
dence” adopts so shrill a tone that he defeats the end 
he probably had in view, that of being taken seri- 
ously. It is difficult for the reader to trust the bal- 
ance of a man who writes that we have no right to 
judge our own civilization, but must take it on the 
value of “scholars of the Orient” to whose words 
“we had better listen with humility”; who says that 
the “doctrine of freedom of opportunity” .. . “has 
been abandoned”; who writes “The Sacco-Vanzetti 
tragedy cracked for a moment the crust of our sod- 
den, guzzling complacency and showed those who 
have eyes to see the molten lava beneath”; and 
“when the workers in our mines, mills, and factories, 
true to the American tradition, try to push open the 
door of opportunity which they see closing against 
their children, they find behind that door all the 
powers of the government.” 
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In “Freedom in the Modern World” nearly every 
writer, or rather speaker (for these were originally 
lectures given at the New School for Social Re- 
search), is impressed with the fact that freedom is 
a matter of definition, and a comparative matter at 


that. Again it is Professor Dewey who goes to the 
heart of the question in a superb paper on “Philoso- 
phies of Freedom,” which is not only an analysis 
of freedom and a discussion of its place and mean- 
ing in philosophies in the past, but also the formu- 
lation of a new position for the present. To him 
freedom is freedom to think and to develop. Horace 
M. Kallen has two thoughtful articles, one on “Why 
Freedom is a Problem,” and one on “What is Real 
and What is Illusory in Human Freedom.” ‘The 
other contributors discuss more specific topics. W. 
Walton H. Hamilton writes on “Freedom and Eco- 
nomic Necessity,” the Rev. John A. Ryan and F, J. 
Foakes-Jackson, discuss freedom from the Catholic 
and the Protestant points of view, respectively, Jo- 
seph Jastrow writes on “Freedom and Psychology,” 
Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., contributes a valu- 
able article on “Liberty and Law,” and Robert M. 
Lovett in “Freedom and the Fine Arts” treats of 
censorship. Clarence Darrow discusses ‘Personal 
Liberty” and finds that it no longer exists, and Max 
Eastman thinks that “Political Liberty” is dead and 
that we must “see if there is any other beautiful 
thing in the world we can fall in love with.” Mr. 
Eastman’s position is probably more radical than that 
of Dr. Ward in his article in “Recent Gains in 
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American Civilization,” but Mr. Eastman writes 
with such good-temper that he is the more nearly 
persuasive. 

Silas Bent in “Freedom of Speech, Conscience, 
and the Press,” shows something of Dr. Ward’s tem- 
per and positiveness of statement. How can one de- 
pend upon the judgment and balance of a writer 
who peremptorily includes “the open shop move- 
ment” in an enumeration of the forms of recent 
denial of “the democratic dogma that liberty and 
equality are the bases of this government”; and who 
remarks that “the legal grounds are obvious on 
which the press could have demanded the President’s 
impeachment” when the offense complained of was 
President Coolidge’s comment, “Whenever any of 
the press of our country undertake to exert their in- 
flunce on behalf of foreign interests, the candor of 
the situation would be greatly increased if their for- 
eign connections were publicly disclosed”? Mr. 
Bent injures some good and valid points by this vio- 
lence to reasonableness. As a whole, however, his 
view seems too pessimistic, for he seriously under- 
values the great advance in the public’s interest in 
the full facts in news. This tendency was early 
perceived by Mr. Ochs and on it he built the suc- 
cess of the New York Times. The influence of that 
success has been felt all over the country and it is 
clearly apparent in the much fuller and more im- 
partial presentation of both sides of political ques- 
tions and arguments on the part of newspapers 
throughout the United States. Mr. Villard, in his 
article on the Press in “Recent Gains of American 
Civilization” discusses this more fairly. 
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The Recovery of Discipline 


THE HOGARTH ESSAYS. New York: Double. 
day, Doran & Co. 1928. $3. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR COLTON 


HE Hogarth Press, under the auspices of 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf, has issued two 


series of “The Hogarth Essays,” and this 
American edition is a selection of eleven essays from 
the two English volumes. It is regrettable that the 
original volumes were not reproduced intact, but 
even here the Woolfian intelligence is apparent and 
there is a sequence approaching a theme. Mrs, 
Woolf in the first essay thinks we “are trembling 
on the verge of one of the great ages of English 
literature.” Mr, Logan Pearsall Smith who fol- 
lows does not think the signs very promising; for 
literature grows hurried and journalistic, and suc. 
cess is too easy; prophets are better stoned than 
buried in roses. Mr. E. M. Forster, indeed, sug. 
gests that, creative literature being by its nature 
impersonal, it were perhaps the better if altogether 
unsigned. Mr, Robert Graves writes on The Fu- 
ture of Poetry. Mr, Leonard Woolf defends the 
leadership of the highbrow. Mr. Roger Fry, in 
respect to plastic art, also sees a lower and higher; 
an art of the multitude which includes Freudijan 
psychologists, is preoccupied with a fantasy world 
of wishes fulfilled, and is not pure art; and on the 
other hand a pure art, which has to do with formal 
relations and is only felt by the few. Miss Rose 
Macaulay on “Catchwords and Claptrap” is perhaps 
more witty and readable than significant; Miss 
Gertrude Stein on “Composition and Explanation” 
would be more interesting if she would take less 
pains to be unintelligible. Mr, T. S. Eliot puts 
his three short essays under the general caption of 
“Homage to John Dryden,” but two of them are on 
Marvell and on the Metaphysical Poets; Mr. Her- 
bert Read contributes an account of “The Retreat of 
the Fifth Army from St. Quentin, March, 1918.” 
The theme may be obscure in fragments and 
epitome, but all these, even the last, will be found 
on enough consideration to have bearing on the 
problem of the newer literature, (or art) on what 
the significant thing is that is happening, and in what 
direction it is heading. If we have turned some sort 
of verifiable corner and are on the verge of some- 
thing important in literature, there are perhaps no 
living critics whose examinations of such a matter 
are more worth attention than those of Mr. Eliot 


and Mrs. Woolf. 
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All these Hogarth Essays have something either 
to say or to indicate, either in precept or sample, 
with regard to it, but I am inclined to look to Mr. 
Eliot for the best leading. Mrs. Woolf is at pres- 
ent all for experiment, subjective and psychological; 
the hero-heroine of her latest novel is exposed to 
the vicissitudes of four centuries and two sexes, Mr. 
Graves sees poetry moving through a phase of “septic 
irony” to a new life in which it shall be free, com- 
plex, and experimental. But to be free, complex, 
and experimental is no sort of an end or aim in 
art. It is nearly the same as being formless, con- 
fused, and uncertain. It describes a transition rather 
than an accomplishment, and we have seen almost 
too much of it already. No true artist tries to be 
complex. He almost always tries to be simple, but 
is driven back to his shades, details, and allusiveness, 
because it seems to him that truth and vitality escape 
when he discards them. If he must be difficult he 
must, but he need not make a point of it. It is more 
than likely that “septic irony” will eventually have 
something disillusioning and corrosive to say about 
“streams of consciousness” and “hidden symbolism” ; 
about such prose as Miss Stein and Mr, Joyce are 
writing in deadly seriousness; about such phrases of 
the futural poetry as Miss Sitwell’s “clucking flow- 
ers,” meaning flowers bent down like hens, and 
“shrill grass,” meaning grass so young that its voice, 
if it had one, would be like a child’s. These things 
seem like the strained ingenuities of the Euphuists 
and Metaphysical Poets, oddities of a fashion and 
likely to be regarded ironically by any “tough rea- 
sonableness” that may come hereafter. It seems to 
me that the next logical reaction—not only against 
an outworn romantic past, but against an experi- 
mental present seeking the goal of free complexity— 
is the recovery of discipline. 

Mr. Eliot defines the wit of the Caroline poets 
as “a tough reasonableness beneath the slight lyric 
grace,” and remarks: “We are baffled in the at- 
tempt to translate the quality indicated by the dim 
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and antiquated term “wit” into the equally unsatis- 
factory nomenclature of our own time. It has 
passed out of our critical coinage altogether and no 
new term has been struck to replace it; the quality 
seldom exists, and is never recognized.” It is not 
erudition nor cynicism, but it involves education, ex- 
perience of the world, and a kind of toughness, He 
possibly refines the matter overmuch. It was a 

rtmanteau word which has dropped since a great 
deal of its accumulated contents. At one time to wit 
meant nothing else than to know and a great scholar 
was called a great “wit,” but in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the word came under influence 
of civil society. The “wits” were intelligentsia, 
hommes d’esprit, with men of the world rather def- 
initely implied. Out of these would grow, as char- 
acteristic of experienced intelligence, that seasoned 
hardness or maturity which Mr. Eliot finds in the 
Caroline poets. ‘The point which he is making in 
respect to Andrew Marvell is that these Caroline 
poets looked life in the face; whereas the nineteenth 
century poets looked at it more or less aslant. They 
went visioning after a dream world, but that dream 
world was a very different one from such visionary 
realities as Dante’s. “The result made a poet of the 
same size as Marvell a more trivial and less serious 
figure. William Morris is not more refined and 
spiritual than Marvell, he is merely more vague.” 
The distinction recalls that “fantasy world of wishes 
unfulfilled” which,Mr. Roger Fry says is the im- 
pure art of the multitudes, while pure art is more 
nearly related to logic than to day dreams. Mr. 
Eliot illustrates the distinction with pertinent quo- 
tations. 


All of apiece throughout! 

Thy Chase had a Beast in view; 

Thy Wars brought nothing about; 

Thy lovers were all untrue. 

Tis well an Old Age is out, 

And true to begin a New. 
(DrybeEn ) 


The world’s great age begins anew; 

The garden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weeds outworn 

Her smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 
(SHELLEY) 


The second is found in the Oxford Book of English 
Verse, the first is not, and yet we might defy anyone to 
show that the second is superior in intrinsically poetic merit. 
It is easy to see why the second should appeal more readily 
to the nineteenth, and what is left of the nineteenth under 
the name of twentieth century. 
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In my unregenerate days, when poetry was still 
written and read in the glow—at least in the after 
glow—of the Age of Romance, one did not believe 
that intrinsic poetic merit was a thing that could be 
argumentatively shown. We still had a dislike for 
the intolerable dry clatter of the heroic couplet. 
Wordsworthian intimations interested us more than 
poetry in parterres and the poetry of Keats was more 
like what we thought poetry ought to be than all 
the Popian staccato and scandal of a dead society. 
We believed that “simple, sensuous, and passionate” 
was a better definition than “What oft was thought 
but never so well expressed”; that great poetry had 
magic and vision, power and beauty, rather than 
“wit.” We did not look to it for a disillusioned 
knowledge of man and his ways so much as to be 
lifted out of their common ways by an incantation. 
What Mr. Graves calls the “toxic” quality of poetry 
we usually called the “lyric,” but we meant the 
same thing. We thought the strength of Dryden 
had more connection with “spacious times” before 
him than the “age of reason,” after him. We 
cared too much for those “spacious times” to bother 
a great deal with Dryden anyway, but we did dis- 
cover Andrew Marvell. ‘The prose of the “age of 
reason” attracted us more than its poetry. 

But times have changed, our mood has partly 
changed with them, and Mr. Eliot is a formidable 
critic. We would have admitted then that the Dry- 
den verse quoted had power, but have felt that the 
Shelley verse was not only a different but a better 
kind of thing. We would have liked its melody and 
thrill better than Dryden’s unillusioned stare in the 
face of things. But now we would only say that 
it is different; that Shelley’s stanza is a hymn in the 
temple of liberalism and its poetry as authentic as 
that of the twenty-third psalm; but that Dryden’s is 
as solid and ominous as the snort of a bull and 
quite the “real thing” however you define its kind. 
And if Mr, Eliot is inclined to think that twentieth 
century poetry is going to be more like the Dryden 


than the Shelley kind of thing, that it intends to 
recover “that firm grasp of human experience which 
is the formidable achievement of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean poets,” we are ex-romantics, and are 
inclined to agree with him. The nineteenth cen- 
tury moods and conventions of poetry have gone 
stale, as the eighteenth century ones went stale in 
their time. Mr. Eliot’s appreciation of nineteenth 
century poets may be as imperfect as that of Haz- 
litt, Arnold, and Pater. “Artificial” and “pro- 
saic” are indeed poor terms of description for 
that phenomenon, *but neither do “more trival 
and less serious figures” seem well chosen terms for 
men who tried to put their heads in the empyrean. 
We ex-romantics once thought heads in the empy- 
rean were more poetic than feet on the ground. 
Mr. Eliot thinks not; and if we have come so far 
as to agree with him there, we are not yet ready to 
reverse the positions. I do not know whether real- 
izing is or is not a more mature faculty than idealiz- 
ing, but it is not more serious. 

I suspect that Dryden would object to “The 
Waste Land” as vigorously as to “The Earthly 
Paradise,” though for different reasons; but the 
reason that Mr. Eliot, the critic, seems most worth 
watching is not only his scholarship and intellectual 
force. It is also that the trail he is following leads 
to the recovery of discipline, to the abandonment of 
the waste land of experimental oddity, and the 
achievement of definite form. You cannot follow 
the lead of Marvell and Dryden and at the same 
time float along on streams of subconsciousness; or 
write verse to shifting indefinite patterns; or prose 
like Miss Gertrude Stein’s; or make a point of being 
difficult. The Caroline poets were not mature 
merely in that they were disillusioned; they were 
mature because, for one thing, they believed in being 
tangible and coherent. ‘The chief theory of esthet- 
ics in the Age of Reason was that there is no good 
theory of esthetics which is independent of good 
sense, 





Satire and Symbol 
GUINEA FOWL AND OTHER POULTRY. 


By Leonarp Bacon. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1927. 
THE LEGEND OF QUINCIBALD. By Lreon- 


ARD Bacon. New York: 


1928. 


Harper & Brothers. 


Reviewed by O. W. Firkins 
R. LEONARD BACON’S “Guinea 


Fowl” is a book over whose levities and 

vivacities tea-tables—more especially lit- 
erary tea-tables—will rejoice. Mr. Bacon will fur- 
nish the lemon for the tea. The book is popular 
in a secluded way. Briefly, it is a book for the 
demos or plebs among the literati. It mocks neither 
very gently nor very ungently at Victorian and con- 
temporary literature; its preface revivifies Miss Amy 
Lowell in a mood of jovial mendacity, The humor 
is cheap and fine by turns, with the cheaper ingre- 
dients tending, here as always, to control the flavor. 
Mr. Bacon is really humorous in the shrewd sug- 
gestion that we with our universities and our stadi- 
ums may play the part of the mound-builders to a 
vainly inquisitive posterity, and in the intimation— 
in the other book—that Prometheus might prefer 
the vulture to the reading aloud of “Prometheus 
Unbound” by infatuated Shelleyans. 

Mr. Bacon has the gift of narrative; his tale 
progresses even while it affects to linger. It is a 
pity that he cannot invent tales; so good an oarsman 
ought to be a better shipwright. Further, he is a 
master of one of the most delightful measures in 
English (the burlesque ottava rima, anglicized by 
Frere and Byron.) Out of Mr. Bacon’s 121 pages 
eighty-three are assigned to this stanza, so indolent 
yet so alert, so beguiling in its desultory nonchalance, 
so engaging because so disengaged. Mr, Bacon, 
again, surpasses every other poet I know in the small 
but dainty art of fitting tesserae of serious quoted 
verse into a humorous mosaic. Better than all the 
playfulness in this somewhat hoydenish volume I 
like two serious bits: the quiet energy of the close of 
“Mamertine” and the just expression of an original 
poetic thought in an “Unanswered Question.” 

In the “Legend of Quincibald” gravity and satire 
mix with gravity in the ascendant. I have read it 
twice, a fact which testifies both to its interest and 
to its difficulty. It is a short allegory of, say, 1100 
lines in very long rhymed couplets, and in three 
sections with quaint titles such as “Quincibald in 
Mediocria.” When I say “allegory” I disoblige 
Mr. Bacon. In a proud and sensitive preface, de- 


precating the criticism which it feigns not to depre- 
cate, he insists on the symbolism and repudiates the 
allegory. What he really repudiates is the obligation 
to be lucid; he wants the rents of allegory without 
the tax. If he is called obscure by the reader, it 
is the reader who should apologize. In a harsh 
mood one might say that he offers a dim tale and a 
dim meaning in the hope that the two dimnesses 
may illuminate, or at least protect, each other. In 
another mood one might say a good deal less. 

Satire calls for plainness; the last object to profit 
by obscurity is a target. In the idealities, likewise, 
the mist makes us doubtful of the peak. In one 
place he chains Ariel and Caliban together, If by 
this he means the elevations and abasements of sexual 
love, the image is both powerful and just, but there 
is doubt enough to tincture admiration with mis- 
giving. Mr. Bacon should not leave us unsure of 
our right to be grateful. His serious teaching re- 
solves itself finally into little more than a sentiment 
of hazy satisfaction in the vaguely agreeable recon- 
cilement of vaguely distressing literary or moral 
contradictions. Sometimes indeed, having solved his 
problem, he abandons his solution. On page 56 he 
tells us that dream is the heart of reality, only to 
tell us on page 76 that a good, real woman is worth 
all the dreams in the orbis terrarum. ‘This last 1s 
very possibly true, but was a voyage through the 
pathless ether really necessary to deliver a message 
which Tennyson could have brought us from Far- 
ringford or Browning from Fiesole? 

But censure of aims or methods is not the mood 
in which it pleases me to take my leave of Mr. 


Bacon. Let me quote a random line or two: 


And the flower of the Quest 
Shall bloom for us hereafter, in wild oceans where the 
spitting whitecaps cream, 

For us who saw the white Galatea in a dream, in a dream 

These are not great, not very good verses; they 
are scarcely even musical. But they are somehow 
noticeable. ‘They pluck at one’s sleeve, as it were, 
and when one turns and says “Who are. you, and 
what do you want?” they say nothing, and the 
silence is another plucking at one’s sleeve. ‘They 
exhibit a curious fervor, an unavowed and incidental 
fervor, and a turn of phrase, almost equally un- 
avowed and incidental, which, taken together, tease 
us with promises and intimations. Mr, Bacon can 
write sweeter verse that is much less arresting, for 
example, the cradling and caressing lines which 
follow: 


I know sweéf valleys where prevail the white throat and 
the nightingale, 

And where dim heights of cloud-bank sail, casting long 
shadows down 

To darken the soft sward beneath, where crocuses cast off 
the sheath, 

Beside the brook that shows its teeth to speckled trout and 
brown. 


These verses do not tease; they soothe and fondle. 
Teasing is after all the nimbler exercise, and per- 
haps one is drawn to a man who, with the ability 
to be winning, prefers to be something else. 





Apropos of a copy of “We Pity the Plumage, But 
Forget the Dying Bird,” an “address to the People 
on the death of the Princess Charlotte.” By the 
Hermitt of Marlow, issued in London about 1843 
by Thomas Rodd,” and ascribed to Shelley, Ernest 
Dressell North in the catalogue offering it for sale, 
quotes the following from Mr. Wise: “In 1843, 
when advertising the present pamphlet for sale, Rodd 
asserted that it was a facsimile reprint of an alleged 
original edition, of which the Author had printed 
twenty copies in 1816. No example of this myste- 
rious original has ever been unearthed; no trace of 
it beyond Rodd’s own statement has ever been dis- 
covered; and no mention of any kind, either of its 
printing or distribution, is to be found in the cor- 
respondence of Shelley or any of his friends. My 
own opinion is that no original ever existed —that the 
private impression of twenty copies was a myth, and 
that Rodd’s so-called facsimile reprint of 1843 15, 
in fact, the actual princeps of the Address. I sus- 
pect that the manuscript from which I think the 
pamphlet was printed came from the Large Box 
of Papers left behind by Shelley when he quitted 
Great Marlow, and never recovered by him; and 
further that the story of the twenty copies of 1816 
was a simple invention designed to disarm suspicion, 
and to avert any enquiry regarding the source from 
which the copy for the pamphlet of 1843 had been 
obtained. One thing is certain, and that is—that, 
had Shelley printed such a pamphlet; he would not 
have restricted its circulation to twenty copies.” 
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Stalwart Tales 


THE HOUSE WITH THE ECHO. By T. F. 
Powys. New York: The Viking Press. 1928. $2. 


Reviewed by TTHEOporE Purpy, Jr. 


HE peculiarities of Mr. T. F. Powys’s man- 

ner and the individualities of his outlook 

are by now sufficiently well known. The 
twenty-six very short short-stories in his new collec- 
tion do not add or detract anything appreciable in 
our estimate of his work. The best thing about Mr. 
Powys has always been the unflinching, yet always 
ironical hardness with which he has faced the prob- 
lems both of existence and of writing. Finding the 
world a very tremendous proposition indeed, he ap- 
pears to have decided that only a person possessed 
of the most resolute strength and superiority over 
small things could hope to endure amidst its com- 
plexities. Hence much of his writing is defiant in 
tone, as if it were necessary to be extremely firm 
with the reader, for fear of contradiction. 

Like those of another more delicate writer of the 
moment, Mr. Robert Nathan, his stories are often 
situated just on the border line of reality. The 
people and their talk are real enough, though one 
is vague about the exact background, but there is a 
‘Thus 
to his own stalwartness is added something less easily 
measured but as authentic and uncivilized,—a kind 
of folklore quality which is his principal charm. 

Both elements are well illustrated in the title story 
of “The House with the Echo.” The atmosphere 
is at once familiar and mysterious, the thread of 
narrative vague and not fully worked out, the prose 
wilfully ugly at times, but strong and simple. “In 
Dull Devonshire” “Mr. Weston’s Good 
Wine”; the humor of “Séven’s” and “Squire 
Duffy,” the tragedy of “I Came as a Bride” and 
As usual in Mr. 


Powys’s rural landscape there is a surprisingly high 


distinct element of magic in the happenings. 


recalls 


“No Room” are equally familiar. 


percentage of lunacy, and much of his humor is 
occupied with such Shakespearean subjects as grave- 
digging and sudden death. Yet in at least one 
story, “The Lonely Lady,” he permits an unex- 
pected trace of pity to go uncounteracted by his cus- 
tomary irony. At its best, as in this brief account 
of a widower’s loneliness, his writing is memorable. 
There is nothing more elemental, more completely 
shorn of all trimmings, than his style when in this 
mood. Unfortunately he is not always so consid- 
erate of his readers, as the dialect and plot of “Mad” 
bear witness. 

All twenty-six pieces are distinctively Powys. It 
.s impossible to imagine another English author who 
could give us quite this bitter humor and mocking 
trayedy, or this adamantine hardness of thought and 
simplicity of word. Mr, Powys is perhaps still bet- 
ter when he is writing about himself, for a warmer 
tone creeps into the prose of “Soliloquies of a Her- 
mit,” and he seems to take a greater interest in hu- 
manity, as exemplified by his own case. There is less 
!rony and more magic. Yet in any form he is very 
much himself, and wholly important to anyone who 
considers writing as anything more than a pastime. 


A Sentimental World 


OLD PYBUS. By Warwick DEEPING. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Ropertr B. MAcDOUGALL 





New 


R. DEEPING is not primarily a novelist; 
his chief interest is mass production of 
hollow moralities. His doctrines concern 

themselves with the exercise of the simple virtues 
that have been long recognized as admirable and 
desirable. Surely, we cannot complain of “Old 
Pybus” because it exalts high-mindedness, unpreten- 
tiousness, intelligence, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Golden Rule. We are, rather, impelled to attack 
“Old Pybus” from another direction, showing the 
wovel to be a complete counterfeit and a shameless 
desertion to the camp of the sentimentalists. For 
the truth is that Mr. Deeping, like his eminently suc- 
cessful co-workers in the golden workshops of sen- 
timentality (say, Edgar Guest, the late Frank Crane, 
Bruce Barton, or Anne Nichols), glorifies wrong 
motives for decent conduct. Granted, a son should 
revere his father; but God help a civilization 
wherein reverence depends upon such sloppy thinking 
and living as that which binds John Pybus to his 
grandson, Lance. And, furthermore, God help the 
hundreds of thousands of men and women who see 


Mr. Deeping’s world of sentimentality as a possibly 
obtainable world. We submit that “Old Pybus” is 
as immoral a representation of reality as the slimy 
imaginings of a deliberately pornographic dollar- 
snatcher. The fact of its surface righteousness is 
immaterial. 

The narrative is definitely ineffective. Like “Sor- 
rell and Son,” this novel shows that under a humble 
uniform may beat (we almost wrote, must beat) a 
heart of gold, and that superficial success or respect- 
ability masks a rotten soul. Old John Pybus was 
a hotel porter; his sons had cast him off, and it 
remained for his grandson to appreciate him and 
reknit the family ties. The cruel sons are quite dia- 
bolical, until at the very end of the novel one is 
suddenly transformed into an estimable gentleman 
and one is forgotten; the old man and the grandson 
are wholly perfect, except when the grandson gets 
entangled for a few chapters with what Mr. Deep- 
ing somewhat piously refers to as Sex. Minor char- 
acters are inexpertly introduced and withdrawn. 
Homespun philosophy clogs page after page. Melo- 
drama slaps us in the face upon occasion, and the 
allegedly long arm of coincidence must have been 
nursed in a sling after Mr. Deeping got through 

Briefly, “Old Pybus” draws its applause 
from anything but expert management of situation 


with it. 


ind character. 

A reviewer who damns the like of “Old Pybus” 
must have the courage of his convictions. He must 
be sure that he knows why he says, “This is trash.” 
Let his attitude be summed up thus: here is self- 
righteous pomposity masquerading as a humble- 
minded exposing of truth; here is pandering to the 
mob who wish to believe that, aided by Sunday 
School mottoes, they shall inherit the earth; and 
lastly, as if the first two malefactions were not suf- 
ficient, here is a novel that is plainly and simply bad. 
[t is entirely possible that the most discouraging 
function of the commentator on literature is to ex- 
plain the success of an “Old Pybus.” 





Diamonds and a Queen 
‘THE EMPRESS OF HEARTS. By E. Barrinc- 
von (L. Apams Breck). New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 1928. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Earn A. ALDRICH 


N any circumstances a swindle on the scale of 
that which centered on the famous Diamond 
Necklace would catch the attention of the 

world. But a swindle which involved both a prince 
of the blood royal who was also a Cardinal of the 
Church, and a Princess of the House of Hapsburg 
who was also the Queen of France, must become 
famous in history. Finally, a swindle which ruined 
that queen and hastened the fall of a dynasty and a 
world order, must be one of the most amazing events 
in the world. Perhaps that is why novelists and 
historians have been busy with it for four genera- 
tions, endeavoring to piece out fragments of infor- 
mation, and to give to the characters in that almost 
cosmic drama verisimilitude and human cogency. 
For various reasons none has been entirely successful. 
Among other things, passion ran so high in those 
whirling years preceding the Revolution that no one 
has left us a really trustworthy account of the char- 
acter of even the most conspicuous of the victims, 
the Queen of France. 

As may be surmised from her title, E, Barrington 
has made of Marie Antoinette a tragic heroine- 
lovely, fascinating, misrepresented, and_ tortured. 
Being artist before she is historian she has so shaded 
her picture as to place these aspects in a high light, 
and to make us excuse, even though we do not for- 
get, those others which, however unjustly, involved 
the Queen in a Theban destiny. Indeed, the fall of 
Marie Antoinette resembles much that of a Greek 
tragic hero. Probably by no personal effort could 
she have escaped the fatal heritage of France’s past. 
No economy on her part, and she does not seem to 
have been extravagant, for a queen, could have 
remedied a fiscal situation which baffled the best 
financial minds of France. No personal charm could 
have overcome the traditional hatred of her native 
Austria, even had she been able to have avoided 
daily offence by her inability (not mentioned by 
E. Barrington) to speak or write French grammati- 
cally. No youthful good spirits could excuse that 
Hapsburg-like persistence in disregard of court 
etiquette which was both an incivility and a hideous 
blunder. Hence she moved ever onward toward the 
horror which was to engulf herself and all that she 


represented. In “The Empress of Hearts” she is 
always the central figure. The story of the Dia- 
mond Necklace is also the story of the Queen. 

No writer possessed of a grain of literary sense 
could tell such a story badly. E. Barrington has 
many grains, and she tells the story extremely wel]. 
Not since she charmed us with her early narratives 
of Stella and the Gunnings has she done better than 
in this novel. For novel and work of art it always 
is. Now and then nature prepares an action ex. 
pressly for the artist. Such a one is this of the Dia- 
mond Necklace. If in reading it we also come close 
to history, that is what Jewish theologians call an 
uncovenanted mercy. For it also we may be grate. 
ful. But the primary matter here is that we have 
fascinating story finely told. 





Russian Stories 


THE CRIME OF DR. GARINE. By Borys 
SoKOLOFF. New York: Covici-Friede. 1928. 


$2.50. 
Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHL 


SPECIAL interest is given to Dr. Soko- 

loff’s little volume of short stories by the 
a fact that he is introduced as a Russian 
émigré scientist of eminence now working as a guest 
of the Rockefeller Institute “as endocrinologist and 
specialist in the research of cancer.” 

Such a man, were he to write at all, would, pre- 
sumably, eschew mere literariness and conventional 
bunk, and view life from a direction very different 
from that of the professional word-slinger. And 
when he speaks, as he does from time to time in 
these brief narratives, of laboratories, transplanting 
cultures, the rhythm of life, and so on, the reader 
inevitably reads into these references a certain unique 
significance, 

The expectations thus aroused, are not disap- 
pointed. The various figures which appear so briefly, 
and in such an almost telegraphic style, are, indeed, 
looked at as if they were laboratory specimens. 
What the author does, in effect, is to “isolate,” as 
the saying goes, certain compelling instincts or emo- 
tions, plant them for the moment in bodily shape, 
and exhibit their action. 

In “Strategy,” for example, we observe the work- 
ing, in a woman, of intense sexual desire. A young 
woman Communist, a terror against all Whites, is 
famished, in the midst of the party activities which 
are supposed to occupy her energies, for physical 
love. On the way home from a party meeting, on 
a spring evening, she meets an agreeable young man 
whom she finally invites to her apartment. For sev- 
eral days she is in bliss, then finds the young man 
gone and a note saying that she is his and will be his 
for years to come because she gave herself to him 
in all sincerity. But he is not hers, for on his side 
everything was false. He caressed her with aver- 
sion, merely to find shelter for a few days from his 
pursuers; is, in fact, the very White officer whom 
she and her associates were trying to capture. And 
in this humiliation, all that she can think of is of 
forgiveness, for his life, for his hatred of Com- 
munism—provided he comes back. 

In “Love,” a wounded officer, terribly tortured 
by an emergency operation performed without an 
anesthetic in the hurry of a retreat, falls in love 
with an unseen nurse who, at the height of his suf- 
fering, tenderly passes her hand over his eyes and 
whispers, “Bear up, my dear, bear up!” 

This love is something pure, complete, trium- 
phant, more real than any other reality. Possessed 
by it, the man, after convalescence, pursues the idol 
of it up and down the world, through every sort of 
difficulty, until, finally, in Archangel, he finds her. 
She is all that he dreamed, and they are married. 
But presently she leaves him, also with a note. His 
love is too great. She wants to be honest with him. 
No woman could be indifferent to such adoration, 
but what can she, a plain, simple woman, give in 
return? She cannot accept his love. And later we 
see him, calm, obsessed, “with the face of Christ,” 
standing outside the house in which she and her mat- 
ter-of-fact new husband live, indifferent to the pour- 
ing rain. 

The tales are of uneven quality. One, “In 
Stanitza,” in which a gang of Red soldiers ravish a 
village-full of peasant women, and are themselves, 
when the tide of civil war turns, murdered and muti- 
lated by the same women, is no more than one of 
those nightmare, bestial episodes which Russian ref- 
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ugees, rotting in western European capitals, get some 
morbid satisfaction in imagining or repeating. 
They all have the merit of brevity and a certain 
unconventional strength, a touch unmistakably Rus- 
sian. But they are too few, too much a collection 
of, so to say, dots and dashes, to serve as the mea- 
sure of their author’s possibilities in comparison with 
fuller and more finished work. Mr. ‘Theodore 
Dreiser’s introduction may be taken as only a slightly 
more ponderous way of saying that it represents a 
return to the masters of Russia’s golden literary age. 


Brief ‘Tales 


THE SILVER THORN. By HucH Wa pote. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1928. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by RicHarp CuRLE 

R. WALPOLE’S leisurely manner, which 

requires a large canvas for its sweep, is 

not at its best in the short story. It is, as 
it were, inherent in the quality of his art that his 

great dramatic moments need the background of a 

long narrative. In short, his particular power as 

a novelist militates against his complete success as 

a writer of brief tales, 

The criticism is relative, for many an author 
would feel pleased with himself if he could pro- 
duce fifteen such stories as compose this volume, but 
nevertheless the fact remains that Mr. Walpole’s 
remarkable gifts are essentially those of a man who 
must spread himself. He is the Trollope of this age, 
a sophisticated ‘Trollope with a modern conception 
of his calling, and in the very nature of things the 
short story can only be a sideline to his main activi- 
ties. 

All the same, the stories are well-told, readable, 
and diversified. Perhaps nobody living excels Mr. 
Walpole in the ability to be interesting, and it is 
indeed probable that the chief secret of his popularity 
lies in this. He is scarcely ever dull: when one reads 
him either in a novel or a short story, one’s atten- 
tion is immediately caught and firmly held. These 
tales are a case in point: some of them are quaint, 
some sentimental, some definitely “queer,” but all 
are interesting. Mr. Walpole is a born story-teller, 
and that is just as important an asset as being a fin- 
ished artist in the telling of stories. 

Another attractive thing about Mr. Walpole is 
his vital curiosity about life. His probing mind is 
always exploring, and the kindly tolerance and un- 
derstanding of his nature are not afraid even of the 
dark places. His attitude to existence is extremely 
sane, but as readers of his novels know — witness 
“The Green Mirror” and “The Old Ladies”—he 
is conscious of that corruption or madness which 
sometimes lies beneath a calm surface and can use 
it with thrilling effect. It is in this sense of con- 
trast that he rises to his greatest heights, and in “The 
Silver Thorn,” also, his themes are frequently those 
which show us the trembling edge of insanity in nor- 
mal lives. Such stories as ““The Tiger,” “The 
Tarn,” “Major Wilbraham,” “The Etching,” and 
“The Enemy” deal with strange psychological states 
and are almost reminiscent of Mr. H. G. Wells in 
certain moods. 

But Mr. Walpole is rich in imagination and his 
angles are many. He is touching in “A Silly Old 
Fool,” sardonic in “No Unkindness Intended,” 
charming in “The Little Donkeys with the Crim- 
son Saddles,” fanciful in “Ecstasy,” and soon. One 
need not go through the whole list, although, taken 
all in all, it is perhaps “The Dove,” with its sug- 
gestion of mounting terror, that is the finest story 
in the volume. 

As to the style, Mr. Walpole is always adequate, 
seldom impressive. He has a keen perception of 
arrangement and an easy flow of language, but one 
could wish that he would tighten things up and be 
more masterly in his whole presentation, For he 
can do it when he wants to, and one feels that he is 
not sufficiently severe with himself. This delight- 
ful writer, who has openly declared his joy in the 
creative life, has surely in him even more memor- 
able work than he has yet given us. One thinks of 
those dramatic moments of his—in “The Tiger,” 
for instance, when the placid Mr. Mood, fancies 
that he, too, can smell the animal—and one asks 
oneself why he should ever sink to the pedestrian. 
These glimpses of a deeper power need not remain 
mere glimpses. Mr. Walpole has such ample force 
i reserve and knows so well, so absolutely well, 
what is first-rate that one always hopes for a novel 
that will justify one’s inner conviction of what he 
really could do. 





The Man Who Never Died 


THIS MAN ADAMS. By Samuet McCoy. 
New York: Brentanos. 1928. $3.50. 


Reviewed by JAMEs TRusLow ApDAms 


F a man is known by the company he keeps what 
are we to make of this man McCoy? He is 
supposed to be a 1928 American yet only a few 

weeks ago he was in the island of Cyprus and found 
Venus Aphrodite there. Now on a New England 
farm he runs into John Adams by sheer accident and 
forms a passionate friendship. That is all I know 
about him and there is no “Who’s Who” handy. 
But at first blush it is rather a rum couple—Adams 
and Aphrodite, John and Venus. In the November 
Harpers McCoy cries out “to you, O goddess, this 
wine of Cyprus” as he pours a “libation to the beau- 
tiful Troubler.” Perhaps there is the link, for if 
ever there was a “beautiful Troubler” John Adams 
was. Indeed he troubled the political and intel- 
lectual life of his day with such demonic energy 
that his new friend McCoy considers him to have 
been one of the few men who in any genuine sense 
were ever born. And as McCoy looks about today 
and sees the lasting results of that troubling and 
considers the intense vitality of old Adams’s mind 
he realizes also that he never died. “Operator,” he 
calls, “have you got that call through yet? We 
want to speak to Mr. Adams.” “John Adams is 
alive and the men who wrote the school books are 
dead.” 

The enormous vitality of the man! ‘That is what 
impresses McCoy. Adams, he finds, was a “Me 
man,” a possessions man, a “my rights” man, who 
was filled with an energy more explosive than steam 
and who “yelled and howled for The Right to Keep 
What Belongs to You.” He finds that “the Yell” 
is the visible sign of all giants. “You yell for 
what you want. You keep on yelling. It must 
be confessed that McCoy yells also. He yells “dam- 
mit” and “damn you” and “good God” in a way 
probably neither of his friends, Adams or Aphrodite, 
would approve. Venus controlled the greatest source 
of energy in the world, but she never confused that 
energy with mere noise. John Adams knew the 
enormous energies he was directing but he also 
would never have confused the noise of the whistle 
with the presure in the boiler. 

Between them, these two friends of McCoy’s (1 
like to consider his article and his book together), 
control about all the human energy there is in the 
world. ‘The energy controlled by the woman Venus 
is blind, unthinking, non-intellectual, but in the 
long run will probably always be more explosive 
and powerful than that controlled and directed by 
John. Adams sought to control the fate of us hun- 
dred millions of today by energy of mind, mind 
applied to the sciences of government and economics. 
McCoy finds that in our daily lives we are controlled 
by “this man Adams” and his doings a century and 
more ago, and that is why it is natural to find him 
still ready to talk on his New England farm. In 
fact, McCoy’s conception of American history is 
that in the beginning there was John, nobody else. 
The others melt down in front of John’s burning 
energy and his new friend’s enthusiasm like candles 
set at a furnace door. 

Twenty years before independence was declared 
by the colonies (I am now rehearsing the gospel 
according to McCoy), Adams had conceived that 
thought. He wrote it out in a letter, though the 
letter seems vague enough when read. In the years 
before the explosion came, Adams was reading, 
writing, thinking on the problems of government, 
on how men could keep and be allowed to keep in 
peace what was theirs. When the years of confu- 
sion came and all ideas were in the melting-pot, 
ideas of what men were, what property was, what 
was meant by “yours” and “mine,” what was the 
right to have and to hold, what was the right to 
grab, what were “rights” themselves, Adams’s ideas 
did not melt. They had been fused and hardened 
at such a high temperature in his own mind that they 
could not be melted merely by the heat engendered 
by a revolution, 

The Continental Congress was assembled. No- 
body knew exactly what he wanted. Adams did. 
Little by little he pulled the composite congressional 
mind this way and that. If only he could have 
kicked the whole crowd out of doors and gone about 
the work quietly, reasonably, and alone! But he 
had to work through others. He wanted a nation 
to be born. He wanted the word Independence to 
be spoken. The whole Declaration could have been 


made up of words already written by him, but he 
placed the pen in the hands of Jefferson. Yet the 
mind of Adams. Words must be backed by force 
The nondescript army at Boston must be taken over 
by Congress. A leader must be appointed. Mind 
must direct, but a hand must hold a sword, Working 
still through others, Adams created his general, he 
made George Washington. Slowly Adams went on, 
as fast as the slower minds of others would allow. 
Sea power must be met on the sea. Adams created 
the navy, as years later when president he created 
the Navy Department. 

The Revolution, as Adams said, was over before 
the fighting began. It had been a revolution in the 
minds of men and was complete before the blood 
was shed, but the fighting had to prove it to a blind 
world, a blind England. At last the fighting, too, 
was over. Independence was no longer just a word. 
It was a fact. But what was to be done with it? 
There was property to be considered and safe- 
guarded. ‘There would always be property and 
there would always be those who had it and those 
who had not, the rich and the poor, the comfortabl: 
sheep and the ravening wolves. Adams was busy in 
Europe. He had been busy “‘selling the idea” of 
America to Dutch bankers and other disbelievers. 
He had to negotiate the treaty of peace with Eng- 
land that signed and sealed and made a fact of that 
word “independence.” A constitution was being 
drawn up in America so that property would be 
safe. Adams wrote and wrote. All his life he was 
writing. ‘This time it was a book. Ther« 
various sorts of property in America. ‘There were 
farms, and government bonds, and factories yet to 
be. Also there were dangerous ideas about the 
rights of men who had no property at all to govern 
those who had. Interests clashed, but at last the in- 
strument was drawn and the votes were cast, and 
when the constitution was born it was born with the 
ideas of Adams in its clauses. Many safeguards 
had been put into it, balance of powers and other 
devices, but some years went by and it was evident 
that “interpretation” might alter it and the Supreme 
Court might undo the work so hardly achieved 
Next to the farmers of the instrument, its father for 
effectiveness was John Marshall, and it was John 
Adams, as president, who appointed Marshall, The 
circle was complete. ‘The nation had been con- 
ceived; it had been born; it had been recognized 
by the world; its education was arranged for; its 
scheme of life was narrowly laid down for it; its 
guardians, the Supreme Court, were appointed and 
the character of their decisions settled in advance 
The astounding vitality of Adams had given birth 
to a hundred million people, and he has not died 
McCoy has been talking to him on his farm. 

But his vitality is waning. The man is getting 4 
bit old. He has not the energy of youth. In 1770, 
after the Boston Massacre the British soldiers who 
had fired on the mob were so detested that it was 
worth any lawyer’s practice and perhaps life to 
stand up and defend them that they might have 4 
fair trial, Adams did not flinch. He (and young 
Quincy whom McCoy forgets to mention), de- 
fended the hated prisoners in the teeth of the ex- 
cited public opinion of the whole of society. They 
won. It was hoped recently that Sacco and Van- 
zetti might have the benefit of “this man Adams’s” 
services but he is, as we have said, getting a bit feeble 
and did not appear in the case. It was a great pity 
for he would have had much to say that would 
have been worth hearing, and he never cared more 
for the roaring of the frightened mob than a sailor 
for the wind whistling in the rigging when all 
scared landlubbers scuttle down below. 


were 


Yes, it is a thousand pities the old man is no longer 
as vigorous as he was. We need him in so many 
ways. If he never was afraid of the mob neither 
was he of the over-fed, guzzling capitalists, He 
had a temper, too, like a West Indian hurricane, 
which when let loose cut a devastating swathe 
through the minds of men. Perhaps he may yet 
speak out and if he does all the voices now heard 
will seem but the twittering of sparrows at eve 
There are many of us who are waiting for him. 

Much of all that McCoy tells us of him is true. 
He does not exalt him too high. The trouble with 
the picture he draws is that the other figures are 
made too small. Adams should not be reduced but 
the rest should be brought up to scale. And fantasy 
is handled a bit too roughly. It is a very delicate 
flower which has rarely flourished in American litera- 
ture and for that reason we are grateful to McCoy 
for having planted it in his garden but it will never 
survive if it is treated as though it were a six foot 
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stalk of Indian corn. That can be trampled in the 
dirt and it will spring back, but fantasy is too sensi- 
tive for that. This idea of what “being born” really 
means and of a man who never dies must be handled 
gently. When we read that Adams gave birth to 
Washington after mature consideration of “just 
nine and a half months ... not overly long a 
gestation”? we run quickly to raise the stalk of fan- 
tasy from the ground, but find it has been broken 
and that the sap will run no longer. For Heaven’s 
sake, McCoy, be careful. If you can grow fan- 


tasy in 1928 America you will have done a mar-. 


vellous thing, but remember that we should not 
drink the “wine-peculiar to Cyprus” out of a thick 
tea-cup like Polack hootch. 
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A Study in Purple 


E peuple ému répondit. To those who have 
some knowledge of French the meaning of 
that sentence is clear at a glance. But how 

if you were a schoolboy and the words were pre- 
ceded by the stern command, “Translate!”? Recall 
those days when the French language was a great 
darkness to you punctuated by a few spots of light, 
by those words whose meaning you indubitably did 
know. Think of the torment at examination times 
when you realized that some sense had to be wrested 
from the passage before you. Remember how your 
heart would leap up when some meaning—any 
meaning—grew like a faint luminousness upon the 
night; while if your version seemed actually plausi- 
ble, if you thought that an examiner could, with 
good will, discern how that meaning might be sup- 
posed to have emerged from the original, ah, then 
you fairly glowed! For you would get credit for 
good istentions. If he could not commend you for 
accuracy, at least he would admire your ingenuity. 

If you will perform some such exercise in sym- 
pathy you will be prepared to do justice to one boy’s 
rendering. Here it is. 

Le peuple ému répondit. 
another egg.’ 

That, mind you, was a lad of parts, It would 
have been so easy to write, “The purple emu re- 
plied.” But that would be silly. Emus don’t talk. 
His sense of reality rejected it. Once you have got 
your emu, “répondit” must signify something that 
can reasonably be attributed to the bird. Well, 
pondre means “to lay an egg,” so there you are! 
But notice the nice feeling for the finer shades 
shown in “laid another egg.” He gives full value 
to the reduplicative prefix. No slovenly workman- 
ship there, but the touch of the genuine scholar. Yes, 
that boy will get on. 

But it is not of his skill or his ingenuity that I 
would write. It is the wild strain of poetry in him 
that rouses my interest. What cloudy visions, draw- 
ing their substance from what source, were haunt- 
ing the chambers of his mind when he came to set 
down those words: The purple emu laid another 
egg? Memories of emus seen in Zoological Gar- 
dens must have mingled with pictures of emus in 
stories of adventure and books of travel, emus feed- 
ing quietly in herds or spurning the dust of Pata- 
gonian plains. Museums as well as books doubtless 
added their contribution, museums in which he had 
gazed at the strange sombre green eggs of the crea- 
tures. And then there entered the picture, charging 
it with its own magic, a vision that hailed from some 
uncharted region, of the imagination, the vision of 
a purple emu. And with that the miracle happens. 
Forgotten are the banal French words, forgotten 
the confining bonds of time and space, and the lit- 
eralities of the examination room. The picture takes 
shape and the thronging images are fused in the 
deathless line, The purple emu laid another egg. 

To a meditative mind there is endless delight in 
pondering poetic images, in gazing into them ever 
more deeply and so bringing forth new beauties. 
As I have brooded lovingly over my schoolboy’s im- 
mortal line I seem to have stepped into a new world. 

At first, and even at second or third, sight, the 
emu is not a romantic bird. Indeed it hardly de- 
serves the name of bird at all. It cannot fly; it does 
not sing; its nest is a mere hole in the sand. On the 
other hand, it has no obvious affinity with normal 
animals of the wild such as the deer, the lion, the 


“The purple emu laid 


fox, or the rabbit. Neither beast nor bird, it inhabits 
an anomalous mid-world. It has all the ungainliness 
of the ostrich with none of the ostrich’s beauty. For 
the ostrich is white and her plumes are in kings’ pal- 
aces, but the emu is brown and dowdy, a sort of 
colossal sparrow. How should one find romance in 
an emu? 

Ah! but there was once an emu, an emu with a 
difference, an emu set apart, for, by some freak of 
nature, she was not brown, but purple. Yes, au- 
thentic purple! If you had seen her across the plain 
in the level evening light when the sun’s radiance 
touched her, you would have marvelled at that 
amethystine glow. Burnished foam was her plum- 
age, and, when she raised her head, bronze and 
purple lights flashed from her tall neck as from a 
thousand iridescent sequins. Small wonder that 
legend grew up about her. Some said that she was 
of royal, nay of divine, descent; that the founder 
of her line was a god who had assumed the form 
of an emu for love of some far-off emu queen. 
Others made dark allusion to the animal gods of 
Egypt. Others again would have it that her an- 
cestors were of Tyrian origin, a precious stock that 
had been bred for royal pageantry and to draw the 
chariots of Kings through the streets of Tyre. 

However that may be, the jeweled creature held 
herself as one of whom all the legends were true. 
Proud, imperious, remote, she moved among her 
brown companions as a being of another race. 

Suitors she had in plenty, but she froze them with 
her Olympian air or parched them with her scorn. 

So matters went for some years, years when she 
drank deep of delights half-queenly, half-divine. 

But things could not go on thus indefinitely. The 
loneliness even of a god becomes after a time tedi- 
ous, nor is a goddess immune from ennui. And 
there were not wanting more practical arguments 
for a change in her way of life. Her subjects might 
be brown and dull and middle class, but they were 
numerous and powerful, and their wishes could not 
for ever be ignored with impunity. 

They made clear to her what those wishes were. 
The purple strain would not be permitted to die 
out. Her duty was plain. She must have children. 

So it came about that she contracted an alliance 
with an emu in whose plumage the eye of faith could 
detect tints a little more than brown and less than 
bronze. 

In due time there were eggs. A group of elder 
emus watched day and night around the hollow in 
the sand where the royal embryos had been de- 
posited. The emu in repose is a statuesque bird, and 
the elders looked impressive in their brooding solici- 
tude. At last the eggs cracked and two fluffy forms 
emerged. 

Breathlessly the elders waited during days when 
the fluff turned to down, the down to feathers. 
They examined the chicks in every light and from 
every angle. Then at last they pushed them aside 
in disgust. Not even the eye of faith could discern 
a glimmer or reflection of anything but the most 
ordinary brown. 

But hope is a hardy plant; a populace will not 
be denied; and royalty has its responsibilities. So 
again there were more eggs, or, to be accurate, an 
egg. This time excitement ran high. For the 
fledgling was purple. It had not the rich dye of its 
mother, to be sure, but that would doubtless come in 
time. Meanwhile it was sufficiently different in 
color from all ordinary fledglings to warrant high 
hopes of a dynasty, to call for public celebrations, 
and even to evoke prophecy. 

But alas! the little newcomer proved a puny crea- 
ture and within a month it had sickened and died. 

I was about to say that it left only a memory. 
But it did more than that. Unfortunately for its 
mother, it stimulated exhortations to renewed efforts. 

I do not know how many attempts the unhappy 
Queen made to satisfy the insistent demands of King 
and subjects. Egg after green egg was laid, and 
watched over tenderly by solemn congresses, and 
time after time the dream of a purple offspring was 
shattered. The Queen began to lose her beauty. The 
lustre was fading from her feathers. Her spirit 
grew listless. She no longer walked with her proud 
free stride. Her subjects became resentful and there 
were ominous mutterings of discontent. It was 
rumored that she had fallen out with her husband, 
whose optimism was as unquenchable (and to her as 
intolerable) as his ardor. 

Somehow they must have patched things up, for 
there was no open quarrel. There ensued, however, 


ee 


an interval of four eggless years. To the exhausted 
and disheartened Queen tranquillity brought 
strength, and with strength returned something of 
her former beauty and of her spirited ways, 
Encouraged by these signs her undaunted Spouse 
dared one day to re-open the ancient topic. 
“Don’t you think, my dear,” he said, “now yoy 
seem so well, we might venture to try just once 


more? You never can tell, you know .. .” 
Sweet Heavens! Was it going to begin all over 
again! 


She flashed at him a vehement No! and the dust 
of her impetuous flying feet came near to blinding 
him. 

He found her later in what seemed a softer 
mood, and tried again. 

She was adamant. 

But he persisted. 

Day after day he persisted. 

At last his importunity became more exhausting 
than any egg. 

“Just once more, dear,” he pleaded, “‘just this 
once.” 

“Oh, very well,” she exclaimed wearily. 

The purple emu laid another egg. 

Cuares A. BENNETT. 


Father to the Man 


REVIEW OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
DIARIES OF BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1928. $2.50, 
Reviewed by CorInNE RoosEvELT RoBINsoNn 

N October 26, 1928, a group of three hun- 

dred children, delegates from the Roosevelt 

Clubs of the Public Schools of New York, 
gathered in the auditorium of Roosevelt House, 

28 East 2oth St., the restored birthplace of Theodore 

Roosevelt, to hear an address by Dr. Frank M. 

Chapman, the ornithologist. 

He took as his theme “Theodore Roosevelt, the 
man in earnest.” 

As I listened, I thought of the boyhood diaries 
of my brother and of the old saying that “the child 
is father to the man.” 

The “boy in earnest” was indeed the precursor 
of “the man in earnest,” and never was there a 
more earnest boy than is depicted in these diaries. 

What determination is shown by the delicate boy! 
Many are the entries in the “Diaries” “I was sick,” 
“T was very sick,” “I was not well,” etc., and yet, 
dauntlessly, almost the next entry would record 
“walked nineteen miles with papa” or “I put my 
hand in a strap that a man had, and began the ascent 
of the snow-covered Mt. Vesuvius. I soon passed 
the rest, and left them far behind”—childish, or 
rather child-like, in his love of pranks and play; 
keenly observant of every furred and feathered crea- 
ture; responding in almost ageless emotion to the 
beauties of nature; tenderly aware of his rare good 
fortune when he says “Bamie is such a kind sister, 
and I[ have such kind parents,” or again “I was very 
sick last night, but mama told me storreys, and was 
so kind, rubing me with her delicate fingers”; each 
and all of these entries prove the reaction of a char- 
acter already responsive to the “eternal verities.” 

The eleven years old boy is homesick for the land 
he loved,—“I thought,” he says, “of picking nuts 
in the morning wind, and having such a happy time 
at home, and learning natural history from Na- 
ture.” “Home,” the loadstar always of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s life, America, to which he gave his un- 
swerving devotion! As the author of the “Diaries” 
grows older, his taste for Natural History assumes 
more definite form, and by the age of fourteen, 
when in Egypt, he shows himself the collector, scien- 
tist, and would-be explorer; again the “child, father 
to the man,” and later in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains his scientific pursuits become an obsession. He 
never loses, however, the love of fun, of nature as 
poetry apart from specimens, and never the tender 
and intimate response to the beautiful family life, 
by which he was surrounded. In the book called 
“Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to his Children’ 
(twin book and fitly so to the “Diaries” of his own 
boyhood and youth) he repays to Ais children the 
wisdom, justice, and love, lavished on him by rare 
and comprehending parents, 

These “Diaries” of the youth of a man, who be- 
came a world figure, are not only fascinating 1 
themselves, but they bring to us again what their 
author later so ardently urged upon us, courage, 
gentleness, and honor, love of home and country. 
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The Sun Machine 


ScENE: @ living room, but it can be very sketchy, 
done mostly with screens or drapes, Center, a 
couch, and one of those electrical appliances 
known as sun machines, supposed to convey almost 
magical restorative powers im cases of @enemia, 
rickets, nerve exhaustion, etc. 

What is important is that the scene should be 
quite vague at the back, shade off to a sort of inde- 
terminate vacancy, to make possible certain ensu- 
ing light effects. 

Cuthbert, a nervous and timid husband, wearing 
smoked glasses, and a dressing gown over his 
underwear. His Wife, a determined person, 
dressed for shopping. 

WirE—Now Cuthbert, I’ve got to go out. Don’t 
hang about the house in that old dressing gown, 
you know the Missionary Society ladies are com- 
ing to tea. 

CutH.—I don’t feel so good, I think I'll take a 
rest. 

Wire—Why don’t you try that new Sun Machine 
Aunt Emma got for Christmas. It’s supposed to 
make more red corpuscles, just what you need. 

CutH.—I’m kinda scared of them new-fangled 
things. 

Wire—Nonsense. Why, Mrs. Marsupial told me 
the most remarkable thing. You know that Pekin- 
ese of theirs? 

CutH.—What, that little thing that looks like a 
prairie dog? 

Wire—Yes, well, they tried their Sun Machine on 
it and the Peke thought it was a lion, went out 
and bit all the police dogs in the neighborhood. 

CurH.—I don’t want to go round biting people. 
You know how I suffer with dyspepsia. 

WireE—You know what I mean, Cuthbert. But be 
sure not to keep the thing turned on more than 
five minutes, It’s terribly powerful, it might 
give you sunstroke, 

CutH.—Don’t worry. I’m going to take a nap. 

Wire—All right. Now don’t make any mess, 
Cuthbert, I’ve got everything fixed nice for the 
Missionary Ladies. 

(Wife exit. Cuthbert rambles rather disconso- 
lately round the room, trips over dressing gown 
and drops ashes from his cigar, hastens to get dust- 
pan and brush and clean them up, strikes an atti- 
tude of feeble self-assertion, etc. He looks irreso- 
lutely at the sun machine, finally decides to try 
it. He turns it on, moves it so that its rays play 
upon the couch, and lies down in the full glare 
of the machine. He seems to find it soothing, 
and apparently drops off to sleep. 

Music, at first very soft, then growing in volume 
and intensity, suggests the increasing effect of 
the magical sun-virtue. The room is gradually 
flooded with golden light of furious radiance, a 
dazzling vibration of brightness and color that 
suggests inconceivable intensities of power. In 
the golden translucence of the background suda- 
denly appears Phebus Apollo, the sun god, a shin- 
ing youthful figure, crowned with gilded laurel 
wreath and glowing in a blazing nimbus. He 
advances toward the couch and seems to focus his 
creative forces upon the recumbent figure, spread- 
ing his hands above him. Cuthbert stirs, sits up, 
seems to absorb the flood of light. 

Apollo, with a gesture, summons from the rear 
@ band of sun goddesses, radiant airy figures cos- 
tumed in every shade of flame color, from light 
yellow to fiery scarlet. They dance, like the 
petals of a sunflower, round the astonished Cuth- 
bert. With music expressing ecstasy and brilliant 
mirth, they sing: 
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Sun Goppessks: 


Come from far 

Daughters of the burning star! 
Great Apollo 

Whom we follow 


Summoned us and here we are! 


Blaze of sun, 

Kindle thou this earthbound one! 
Red corpuscles 

Mend his muscles, 

Through his veins elixirs run! 


Child of shame, 

Teach him our celestial game: 
Let the Muses 

Blow his fuses, 

Fan his embers into flame! 


Cuthbert, vastly elated, leaps from the couch, and 
dances wildly with them. His dressing gown 
impedes him, he discards it. Apollo crowns him 
with the golden laurel wreath, then as the music 
dies away and lights go down, the sun god and 
his maidens vanish. Cuthbert, sitting on the 
couch, seems to wake, turns off the sun machine 
and looks wildly about, under the couch, etc., for 
the vanished nymphs. 

CutH.—Ye gods, I must have been asleep. Wow, 
I should say I am sunburned. That machine has 
sure got a kick to it. 

(He stands up, struts a bit, and must get it across 

in pantomime that he has undergone a miracu- 

lous rejuvenation. He tries to repeat the dance 
the sun maidens taught him.) 

Some babies! 

(Enter Maggie, a rather dowdy servant girl, who 

is startled to see him in underwear and golden 

wreath. He shows no embarrassment.) 

Maggie! Maggie!—Child of shame, I'll teach 

you our celestial game. 

(Advances toward her confidently ) 
Maccire—Gorramighty, Mr. Dingo, you ain’t well. 
CutH.—Let the Muses blow your fuses, fan your 

embers into flame! 

MAccie—You got a fever, you better put your 
wrapper on, 

CurH.—Not a fever at all, Maggie. 
theosis. 

Maccre—Oh Gord, let me call the doctor. 

CuTH.—You don’t understand, look at me. 

Maccire—I can’t, not like that. 

CurH.—You think I’m just Cuthbert J. Dingo. 
I’m a demigod. 

Maccre—What, in them shorts? 

CutH.—I was visited in my sleep by Phoebus and 
the sun-maids, 

Maccie—The raisins? 

CutTH.—Pheebus and his goddesses. 

Maccre—Pheebe’s takin’ an awful chance, she 
don’t know Mrs. Dingo. Listen, the Ladies Aid’s 
comin’ for tea, you don’t want— 

CutH.—I am the Ladies Aid. Apollo has touched 
me with his heavenly fire. This whole room is 
impregnated with his lifegiving virtue. Don’t 
you feel it? 

Maccire—It does feel comical, and that’s a fact. 
(She shows signs of succumbing to the magical 
in fluence ) 

CuTH.—Maggie, argue not with me, 

I’m Apollo B. V.D. 

(They perform an eccentric dance and are play- 

ing leapfrog when the Lady Missionaries enter, 

a very primly dressed lot.) 

MaccIE (now thoroughly pagan) Who’s these, your 
sun-maids? 

Curtu. (welcoming them with riotous gestures and 
pirouettings) Goddesses! 

(He turns on the sun machine again.) 
ist LAapy—Really, this is most unusual— 
Maccre—It’s great stuff (turns cartwheels across 

the stage) 

2npD Lapy—I ought to be shocked, but somehow— 
(A gust of music rises, the lights brighten.) 

3RD Lapy—I thought we were here to save the 
heathen — 

4TH Lapy—That 
effect— 

Maccie—Watch my dogs, they’re seraphic— 
Sargeant, save me from the traffic! 

1st Lapy—What is that tune? 

CutH.—It’s Paul Whiteman’s Burden— 

(The Missionary Ladies begin dancing fervently 

round Cuthbert. At the height of the revel enter 

Wife and the Parson. Tableau. Curtain. Run, 

Not Walk, to the nearest Exit.) 


An apo- 


music has the curious 


most 
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It will soon be 150 years since Sheridan’s “The 
Critic” was first performed at Drury Lane. That 
pricklingly witty lampoon ought to be read at least 
once a year by all who are publicly engaged in any 
of the publishing, producing and reviewing profes- 
sions. The Grub Street Runners, a club of Leading 
Juveniles in the book publishing business, were look- 
ing about for an appropriate motto to head their 
dinner-card. Wouldn’t the following do—remem- 
bering, of course, that what Sheridan called a “puff” 
we nowadays call a blurb: 


Yes, sir, puffing is of various sorts; the principal are, the 
puff direct, the puff preliminary, the puff collateral, the puff 
collusive, and the puff oblique, or puff by implication. 
These all assume, as circumstances require, the various forms 
of Letter to the Editor, Occasional Anecdote, Impartial 
Critique, Observation from Correspondent, or Advertisement 
from the Party. 


Sheridan amusingly analyzes and illustrates each 
division; adding that the Puff Collusive “is much 
used by bold booksellers and enterprising poets.” I 
myself, now thinking chiefly of the theatrical busi- 
ness, particularly admire his suggested copy for a 
playhouse ad: 


In short, we are at a loss which to admire most, the un- 
rivalled genius of the author, the great attention and lib- 
erality of the managers, the wonderful abilities of the scene 
painter, or the incredible exertions of all the performers, 


Mr. Orson | py collaborator on 
the old Bowling Green in its ephemeral days, sends 
me a little pamphlet of selected essays by James 
Agate which has (and rightly) roused his enthusi- 
asm. It is one of that excellent series “Essays of 
Today and Yesterday” published (in London, Cal- 
cutta, and Sydney) by Harrap and Company; a se- 
ries highly approved by connoisseurs for its judicious 
culling of essays from such diversely lively hands 
as Stacy Aumonier, J. B. Priestley, Philip Guedalla, 
and the two great Mancunians, C. E. Montague and 
Allan Monkhouse. I mention the series specifically 
because its members are not readily available here. 
It is no part of my job to mention only the books 
that anyone can get anywhere. ‘The people who 
want such, and the bookshops that sell only such, are 
not those who interest me. 

In an essay of Mr. Agate’s called “On Salisbury 
Plain,” written during his war service, he quotes 
a passage which jumped from the page, and which 
fitted into this evening’s December mood: 


Man comes into life to seek and find his sufficient beauty, 
to serve it, to win and increase it, to fight for it, to face 
anything and bear anything for it, counting death as nothing 
so long as the dying eyes still turn to it. And fear and 
dullness and indolence and appetite—which indeed are no 
more than fear’s three crippled brothers—who make am- 
bushes and creep by night, are against him, to delay him, to 
hold him off, to hamper and beguile and kill him in that 
quest. 


“This is neither Ecclesiastes nor yet Bunyan, but 
a great living novelist,” Mr. Agate added. I am 
sorry he did not identify. There is a little unnec- 
essary copiousness in the sentiment which leads me 
to think it was Galsworthy rather than (say) Hardy 
or Kipling. But if you amputate it at the first 
comma, leaving it thus: Man comes into life to seek 
and find his sufficient beauty, you have a trophy 
worthy of the knapsack. 


se SF 


Readers of that hilarious old book “Happy 
Thoughts,” by F. C. Burnand, will remember its 
hero’s grievances on the subject of repartee and the 
difficulty of finding the brisk retort when needed. 
He would have been pleased by this advertisement 
which I find in the Roxy Theatre Weekly Review 
(“A Magazine to Take Home’’): 


Charm, Poise and Personality Developed, 
Conversation—Wit—Repartee. 
ing. Personally or by Mail. 
Circle 8000. 


Smart Social 
Authoritative Social Coach- 
Est. 16 yrs. Mlle. Louise, 


After 16 years there must surely be some alumni 
of the course whom we could call on for samples. 

Irving Fineman writes: 

I’ve been wondering if I might not interest the Bowling 
Green in the Society for Debunking the Far Places of the 
Earth (of which I am Corresponding Sec’y) founded last 
spring at dinner after a desperate day of sightseeing in 
Constantinople. The Pres, (and only other member) is Mr. 
Fay of Boston. Its object is to warn the romantic traveller 
that Constantinople should be viewed only from the deck of 
the ship in harbor; that the Acropolis is surrounded by the 
most fly-specked city in the world; that you can’t see the 
Pyramids for the guides; that to feel like Henry Adams 
about Mont St. Michel you must go in the dead of winter. 
The Society has the lewdown on Ceylon, the Taj Mahal, 
and points West. Further details on application, 139 East 
66, Ze Y,. 

st SF 


William H. Allen, the observant bookseller of 
3345 Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia (whose witty 
catalogues have often been admired by the Bowling 
Green) remarks on his maiden visit to the Oxford 
Press’s new office at 114 Fifth Avenue, “I noticed,” 
he says, “that Mr, Clulow had in his office this ad 


for indirect lightning: Dominus illuminatio mea.” 


CHRISTOPHER Morey. 
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railway station to be seen in France when you 

are going somewhere else. The first time I 
noticed it was at three in the morning, in January, 
1914, when an abrupt jolting wakened me, and I 
was curious to learn how much nearer we were to 
Switzerland. Dijon then was but a group of French 
soldiers in cherry-colored bloomers under a dim 
lamp; then our train moved on. Dijon was of no 
significance. 


‘ F you look out in time, Dijon is a name on a 


The next time I was there we were kept in Dijon 
Station a long time. Our train was on its way 
to Paris, and was itself crowded with soldiers—for 
now it was early in the September of 1914—some 
with wounds which were evidently gangrenous; and 
if they were not wounded men then they were 
weary fellows, in bloomers not so cherry-colored as 
formerly, who were in no mood to talk of war, who 
had been fighting for weeks, and had been ordered, 
just as they were, to another battlefield. Some of 
us were twenty-four hours standing in a corridor of 
that train, in a smell I got to know rather better 
later on. 


And this autumn, trayeling in France again, I 
was reading a book, and had got to a point in it 
where its authors was assuring me that it is “impos- 
sible for a pacifist to write history,” when my train 
slowed, and stopped, with a familiar jolt. Dijon! 
This time it was my destination. 

Well, whether it is impossible for an agnostic to 
write fiction, or a Buddhist to write philosophy, or 
a Christian to write poetry, or a man who is all for 
peace to write history, are doubts I do not care to 
resolve; yet I did feel for a few minutes there in 
Dijon again——though merely as a man who some- 
times thinks that peace has a few good points—that 
history is far from easy to write. How could one 
get it all in? How could one be as impersonal and 
as just as a seraph who had to report to the Ineffable? 
It was foolish, of course, to glance along Dijon’s 
platform for the group of soldiers once seen there 
under a dim lamp wearing a uniform now forgot- 
ten; yet somehow the men of the war who are less 
than nameless, who might never have been more 
than shadows which became one with night when 
their day had set, were more real to me than all the 
activity in that railway station of the present. 


Impossible for some of us to write history? I 
should say it is. One had better call history the 
least satisfactory department of biology, and leave 
it to anybody who is confident he knows a fact when 
he sees one. It is no good going for facts to the 
sentimental who ponder what is invisible; they may 
confuse things. The trouble for such writers, if 
they attempt history, is that they will see humanity 
as men and women, and so stand in danger of get- 
ting hopelessly lost. You may write anything you 
please about the myth called humanity, and you are 
safe from mockery, because generalities concerning 
a myth are never funny; but once you begin on 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, you had better be careful. 
Those fellows wore trousers, and fell in love, had 
children, and on the day they were “called up” they 
went out to lonely corners to think it over. For 
them war meant separation, ruin, and the end, by 
all the odds. It was not a generality which only 
affected an abstraction called humanity. And we 
happen to remember a few of those fellows. How 
can they be omitted from history when history is 
nothing without them? 


I don’t know. But they are omitted. So history, 
to some of us, be it as august and wise as is possible 
while forgetful of the inhabitants of Dumdrun, is 
nothing; it is addressed to the reason and never to the 
bowels. It belongs to anthropology, that most ro- 
mantically speculative subject, which changes its cen- 
tre of interest with each psychological fashion, that 
is, once a year. Nevertheless, I am bound to confess 
that recently the ticket collector at Dijon station 
stood not in the autumn of 1914; he demanded a 
valid voucher, which I had taken the precaution to 
bring with me. ‘That was lucky, for by the look of 
him I am sure that Frenchman knew nothing of a 
Dijon I could see. It was not on the map, much 
less on the line of the P. L. M.; so he allowed me 
to go in and out of another Dijon station just as I 


The Cote d’Or 


pleased; everybody’s ticket for that place had been 
given up long ago, I suppose. 

Then there was a lengthy automobile drive, in 
the Cote d’Or, towards a sunset of the autumn of 
this year. I suppose the French will never believe 
it of the English—for the French are given to logic 
and the English to sentiment—but there are many 
of us to whom much of France is the same as home. 
We passed that evening a hill on which stood one 
battlemented wall of an old castle; the rest of the 
castle was rubble and thicket. That was where in 
1423 the Duke of Bedford—before Joan of Arc 
made him feel a bit less ducal—married Anne of 
Burgundy. Of course, I don’t mean such monu- 
ments as that; not anything of such historical note. 
But when day had nearly gone we passed the side 
of a common village home, a pale wall with an 
exclamation on it: Byrrh! You will know how I 
felt about it if ever you have been checked by an 
exploding shell when crawling amid ruins, and have 
looked up to see that heartfelt word confronting 
you on the only wall left upright in a French hamlet. 
Besides, the Cote d’Or is, geologically, a Dorset on 
a bolder plan; the hillsides which give us the best 
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wine there is have the forms of those noble downs 
you see in the unfrequented England between Lul- 
worth Cove northwest to Lyme Regis, and are made 
of similar rocks. ‘Those limestones have the seal of 
an ammonite as a guarantee of their quality, and 
they weather as buffs and greys which shine, when 
they are waterworn, with the rich softness of nard; 
they tell you at a glance that this earth is ample 
and generous. When writing history, how is it all 
to be got in? 

Then our car swerved into a hollow where the 
night seemed thicker in patches—probably another 
village—and came to a stand by a shallow terrace 
above which was a large door with one small lamp. 
The oil lamp was humble, it was too feeble to make 
much of the hall within; the night kept close around 
us. ‘There was a smell of a wood fire. A broad 
staircase of stone went up from the hall, apparently 
to the stars. It rested on darkness round a bend. A 
few old portraits seemed on the point of emerging 
from the gloom, at our entrance, but hesitated on 
the verge of distinction, perhaps shy of modern 
interlopers, 

We were welcomed by an American and his lady. 
It was their house, though built before a revolution 
that was none of their business; not their revolution. 
I held a candle up to one portrait; a shrewd and 
bearded face screwed its eyes down at me. The 
candlelight shone on a steel corslet. Messire 
Francois de la Plume! Seigneur there in 1580. 
The American in his tweeds gazed at Frangois 
in his steel; but this little history is unable to 
record whatever may have passed between them, 
though I know it would be highly interesting to 
learn. Philadelphia now; but ence it was Frangois 


de la Plume, who was military governor of the 
fortress of Semur when Henri III was king of 
France, and Drake, on the English side, was just 
back from Ternate, and the Spanish Armada was 
getting into being. Besides, the son of these Ameri- 
cans flew for France in the last war, and long before 
his countrymen were in it, I fancy. So as for his- 
tory, it seemed to me like that staircase, the bottom 
steps of which were obviously substantial, but they 
neared us out of impenetrable shadows from round 
a corner of night; you might think you could guess 
what was out of sight, but most likely the guess 
would be oddly wrong. 

It has been my lot to get accustomed to several 
French chateaux, whether or not I liked their cir- 
cumstances, but here for the first time my bed was 
provided with a canopy of crimson brocade fifteen 
feet high. Peace was in this house. I did not in 
the silence of this French house listen to distant 
guns, the mutterings of Ypres. In the outer dark 
now there was but the reminiscent voices of owls; 
and it was strange that the rapid evolutions of a bat, 
who was confused by my candle, should have been 
quite noiseless. “The room was so large that after 
the bat had passed through the candle’s utmost effort 
he was gone; the transits of the bat were swift, in- 
termittent, and baffling. His shadow would pass 
over my history book like a hieroglyphic too brief 
in any case for deciphering; no easier to understand 
than the muttering of Ypres in the night. 

I will not say it is possible for a pacifist to write 
history, because that kind of man, like a pro-Ger- 
man, or a pro-Boer, an English baron, or a hundred- 
per-cent American, might be anything, even a rascal. 
He might write anything; he might pretend to be an 
ancestral voice prophesying war, at the right price. 
But in the morning I did wonder, looking from my 
window—which was above a moat where a shoal 
of carp were playing follow-my-leader over a stick 
—to where in a meadow under the Burgundy hills 
and the sun a herd of white cattle were grazing, 
whether any book worth the name can be done ex- 
cept by a mind at peace. I felt then that poetry, 
at least, is not likely to be given to those whose minds 
are at war with this or that. Perchance peace is 
not the absence of war, a mere certainty that for the 
present the ships and the railway trains continue on 
their schedules. ‘The state of peace, perhaps, is but 
a personal matter, and for those who can attain to 
it the guns, should they go off, and the authority of 
the pro-consul’s guard, do not count. I wondered, 
that morning, whether without the harmony which 
only a mind sure of its centre can bestow upon the 
perplexing prospects of earth, we are as likely to 
find great art justifying our cities as we are to chance 
upon Apollo managing a glue factory. In spite of 
Ruskin’s assurance of the poetic inspiration of con- 
flict, in which he is supported by the truculent critics 
of our own day who would have us believe that the 
real right fellows are as curly-fronted bulls, lords 
of the cows and the ranges, I doubt that our latter- 
day democratic need for gas-masks will move us in 
the way the builders of the Gothic cathedrals and the 
great musicians were moved. We greatly desire 
great art to arise in our cities. We desire, in fact, 
to have things both ways; to retain our glue-factory 
when it is so profitable, and with the glue we want 
the flashing of the wheels of the chariot of the sun. 
We would look up from the clangor of our pros- 
perous industrialism, in which we desperately hope 
to find peace and security, and expect to find also the 
contributory poets standing attentive while chanting 
the glory of our state, to give us heart. For we 
badly want encouragement; we want the justification 
of our condition by the bards as they celebrate its 
beauty. That would remove a lurking doubt we have. 

The poets, unluckly, do not oblige us; not con- 
vincingly; not even Whitman. We are beginning 
to suspect that much of Whitman’s celebration of 
the Modern is bluff. Whitman bluffed himself. 
He shouted himself down, deafening himself—for 
he did not want to pause, even for a moment—with 
lusty iteration of the naturalness of ugliness, of the 
native attraction of barbarities and squalor, and the 
intimate hairiness of chests and legs. He had to do 
that, for to be logical he had to make a comprehen- 
sive embrace of the society which he had persuaded 
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himself he had accepted; but now and then, as a 
poet, he must have felt as horrified as we see Charley 
Chaplin does on the tight-rope in “The Circus” 
when the monkey’s tail gets into his mouth. Whit- 
man may say it is enjoyable, but we turn to “Out of 
the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” and we do not be- 
lieve him. He never fully accepted it. There 
came a time when he let himself go at the money- 
changers and those who snout the pearls. He did 
not feel he was superior, even then, being a great 
man, but once in his life such a master is bound to 
break loose and interrupt the service in the temple 
of Mammon, to the pious indignation of all godly 
worshippers. 

This French house is of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, though it has inherited the twelfth century 
moat and towers. There is a shrine somewhere in 
its garden with an indefinable tradition, to which 
the villagers have been in the habit of repairing in 
devotion; but the American owner of the place, who 
may or may not be a Presbyterian, but who certainly 
owes no allegiance to Rome, is as scrupulous that 
the devout rite be maintained, if the villagers desire 
it, as that the mellowed house itself should be kept 
from sacrilege. So I was in the way of learning 
something else from the old place, where the only 
sound of life in the heat of noon is the undertone of 
unseen wings in the lofty aisles of its avenues of 
elms and limes, a sound that is an assurance, in the 
midst of. still antiquity, of latent energies yet to be 
fulfilled. There is nothing rational in a mind given 
to reverence of what is lovely and of good report. 
To judge from the appearance of the suburbs of 
London—for motor roads, and houses as shrill as 
piercing screams, are destroying Surrey—and from 
the prospect of the eastern suburbs of Paris, where 
the horrors that arise in the development of the 
English countryside are even exceeded, we on our 
side of the Atlantic could no more be trusted with 
the guardianship of a corner like Salem, Mass., than 
any native incorporation of energetic realtors. ‘The 
truth, I fear, is that national sentiment anywhere is 
shown in a pride which expresses itself, for the most 
part, in but an ugly, loud, continuous, and non- 
sensical noise; nations care less for their best achieve- 
ments and traditions, which belong to all the world, 
than they do for their Sunday newspapers and chick- 
ens. This chateau of an ancient line, a happy relic, 
was saved from falling into a hen-roost and a store 
for farm litter by an American; not because he is an 
American, but because he is more than that, and 
would cross China, if he could, to save the world 
from the loss of an item of rare porcelain. To him 
beauty is not national, but is the charge of whoever 
happens to know it. 

In all its aspects created beauty is our chief justi- 
fication before Heaven, and so its care is the charge 
of any man on whom light has fallen as a sign. 
That nation is the great nation where this sign of 
grace is most welcomed; but as yet that sign is no- 
where welcomed as a national historical event so 
noteworthy that even a “pacifist” could record it 
joyfully without reproof. I merely remark, there- 
fore, that this American is also a citizen of the only 
country some of us now acknowledge as ours, a privi- 
lege he shares with some unknown soldiers who wore 
all the varieties of the tin hat; a country which is 
not discussing the question of disarming, for there 
is no anxiety about its frontiers, a country which 
has no premier or president to whom one of its people 
would give five minutes’ attention, unless he had 
something to say; though I must admit that the tax 
it levies upon anyone willing to bear it is fairly 
steep. It is not one of the new little countries which 
the late war released from bondage, though it is far 
more ancient than any Great Power, if not on the 
map. Its citizens know each other, when they 
chance to meet, but that is as much as you can say 
about them. ‘They do not often meet. 

There is an avenue of old trees leading up to the 
house in which the full day is but a greenish twi- 
light. Beyond the framing end of the avenue the 
front of the house, looking to the south, seems self- 
luminous, the light and color of a newly risen 
harvest moon. ‘The ridge of the steeply pitched 
tiles of the roof is as casual along the blue of the 
sky as an outcrop of coral rock, which frost has 


moulded, and the tiles, too precipitous for verdure, 
are immemorial with lichens. An artist had to build 
such a place, and it took two centuries to finish it, 
but its light is no less than the aura from the best 
that man has done on one of his more likely places 
under heaven. You get not only a surmise of his 
ancient establishment, which was long before Rome 
was built, or even Athens became possible, but real- 
ize that, in spite of the energetic efforts of some of 
his kind towards a more efficient organization of his 
resources, which have seriously interrupted him, he 
has done rather well. If it is not possible to feel 
foolishly hopeful about him, yet in such a scene one 
may be tranquil. He has some good things to go 
upon. He has been given a right lead, if only he 
could happen on the clue to its whereabouts. If he 
wants it at any time, it exists for him. 

We know, as literary critics, and as critics of 
much else, that it would be silly and softening to 
consider the lilies. “They make no effort. They 
make no noise. If they are not noticed they do not 
grieve. ‘They merely are. It is possible they do 
not worry even when their sweetness is wasted on 
the desert air. It would be ridiculous to consider a 
virtue which merely is, and claims nothing, not even 
recognition. Such a virtue is no better than the 
voice which was inattentive to its business because it 
was still and small. A proper instinct warns us to 
ignore such hints. If ever we paused to consider 
whether something not altogether without impor- 
tance was to be learned from a sign that made no 
effort to attract our attention, there is no telling but 
that things might go hard with us. To discover 
a voice which was so gentle it could not be heard, if 
one preferred not to listen to it, but which, if the 
ear were so inclined, could empty out the importance 
of much that was imposing and urgent, would be 
very serious. We know that well enough; but in 
the deadening uproar of our ever-revolving ma- 
chines we can be perfectly safe, and no harm can 
come to us. We can gravitate together into crowds, 
for moral support, and loudly cheer things in com- 
mon for an assurance that we are on the only pos- 
sible road. 


But in that ancient house in Burgundy one sadly 
felt, after reading a modern book sure of its popu- 
lar appeal with its force and eloquence, a suggestion 
of amusement in the unaltered quiet and repose. 
Perhaps the place had heard all that before, and 
knew what had happened. The dangerous idea came 
there, that, by chance, you had wandered into an- 
other dimension. You were lost in the spacious 
quiet of it. You had better be wary. If you stayed 
there long enough you might find you had forgotten 
a way back to a world you had left somewhere just 
round the corner on another plane. How to return 
to safety? I was considering this, sitting on the 
stone terrace; and a moon, quite as you now sug- 
gest, began to play tricks with its beam about the 
old towers, and within the dim aisle opposite of 
tree-columns, and made me see things there which 
have no place with sane people; then something be- 
gan to speak beside me. 


I record but the literal truth. There was a voice. 
Nobody was there. No voice could be as small as 
that either, nor as still. No bell—the sound was 
bell-like—could be so minute. It sounded clearly 
enough, however, where the order of things was not 
quite right. There was no escape. The voice could 
not be ignored. You had to listen. The sound was 
so frail and musical that it could be heard only when 
the air had been emptied of sunlight and the head of 
serious thought. Fairies have been abolished; and 
time they were, too, because when there seems no 
escape from the control of matters of fact we can 
dispense with magic spells. I knew, that is, that the 
music I heard was but the soliloquy of a small lizard. 
Yet if only our own words could be made light and 
simple enough to carry that music though who 
would hear it except when the moon was at its 
tricks? How could one do work which was worth 
doing when back in Babel with this hungry genera- 
tion—make an effort to keep up with the eloquence 
of the major prophets, and the cheer leaders, and the 
greater passages in our glorious history—if confused 
by such oblique hints? 


H. M. Tomlinson, author of the foregoing ar- 
ticle, affectionately known to has friends as “Tom- 
mie,” is by those who know him regarded as one 
of the rarest spirits and ablest writers of the day in 
England. He began his career as a journalist on the 
Morning Leader at the time that paper was united 
with the Daily News. When Great Britain entered 
the World War, he was for a time war correspon- 
dent in Belgium and France, eventually becc ming 
official correspondent at British headquarters of the 
British Army in France. On his return to Encland 
he became Literary Editor of the Nation and Athe- 
neum, holding that position until 1925. His pub- 
lications include “The Sea and the Jungle? ( Dut- 
ton), “Old Junk”? (Knop f), “London River?” 
(Knopf), “Waiting for Dayligh?? (Kn pf), 
“Tidemarks” (Harpers Ie “Under the Red En- 
sign” (William & Norgate), “Gifts of Fortune” 
(Harpers), and “Gallions Reach” (Harpers). 





Everyman’s Soliloquy 


THE HAMLET OF A. MacLEISH. Boston:” 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Louts UNTERMEYER 


HIS is not only one of MacLeish’s strangest 

compositions, it is one of the most curious 

poems any American has written—and, like 
“The Wasteland,” one of the most disturbing. Its 
method is both queer and straightforward. Hearing 
(or reading) Shakespeare’s play, a phrase here, a 
stage direction there, has plunged the poet deeper 
into himself. The half-conscious breaks through; 
remote associations, shifting allusions, griefs, phan- 
tasms, tag-ends of memories float up. Shakespeare’s 
tragedy becomes his, ours, Everyman’s. By over- 
tone and undercurrent, the reader is led to identify 
himself—as the author has done—with the eternal 
Hamlet, that complex of poet, procrastinator, lover, 
ranter, doer, and doubter. 


. . » You too have felt. . . You also 
At night walking . . . O at night . . . And walking 
Under the trees at evening . . . You too! 


For all the charge of obscurity, the application is 
unmistakable. This is no more exclusively the 
Hamlet of A. MacLeish than the “Song of Myself” 
is the personal celebration of Walt Whitman. 

Technically, the mechanics of this lengthy, se! f- 
interrupted monologue are less striking than those 
of “Streets in the Moon,” but they are more in- 
tegrated. Partly in blank verse, partly in definite 
and concealed rhyme, the broken details unite in a 
slowly gathering design, complicated and climactic. 


The idiom may be recognized at the outset. Thus 
the opening: 

Elsinore. From these night fields and waters do men raise, 
A plat- Sailors from ship, sleepers from their bed, 
form be Born, mortal men and haunted with brief days, 
fore the ‘Their eyes to that vast silence overhead. 
castle, They see the moon walk slowly in her ways 


And the grave stars and all the dark outspread. 
They raise their mortal eyelids from the ground: 
question Mecece 
What art thou. . 

And no sound. 


The structure, it will be seen, recalls MacLeish’s 
continued debt to Eliot, but the pattern is increas- 
ingly tighter. As interludes, smoothing the bristling 
self-analysis, one finds the long legato passage be- 
ginning “Night after night I lie like this listening” 
and the vague outlines of the Parzifal legend (called 
“Bleheris” when first published in “A Miscellany of 
American Poetry” ), curiously unifying mosaics. 

If one looks only for the unusual it is in his 
phrase-making that MacLeish has gone furthest, as 
far—and sometimes along the same associative ap- 
proach—as E, E. Cummings. But it is neither his 
phrase-making nor his subject that distinguishes 
MacLeish’s latest. It is the discipline, the order he 
imposes on the chaos of the subconscious, the employ- 
ment of his difficult material. Beginning with the 
short breath, MacLeish proves he knows how to 
draw the long line. 
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catalogue raisonné of Bronzino’s 
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By David Hunter Miller | 
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THE PEACE | 
PACT OF | 
! PARIS 

A Study of the 
Briand-Kellogg Treaty 


THE Legal Advisor to 
the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate 
) Peace at Paris traces the 
' development of the Pact 
( from its birth to its sign- 
{ ing at Paris last August 
) by 15 nations.. The au- 
thor interprets the mean- 
) ing of the Treaty and 
' gives a novel opinion of 
( its future significance. 
} $3.00 
) 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York City 
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Your Friends 
Will Enjoy— 


A CHRISTMAS 


BOOK 

By D. B. Wyndham Lewis 

Author of FRANCOIS 
ILLON $3.00 


MONTAIGNE’S 


ESSAYS 
Florio’s Translation 
3 volumes, $10,00 


PROPHET AND 


FOOL 

By Louis Golding 

Author of MIRACLE BOY 
$2.00 


W. H. HUDSON: 


BIRD MAN 
By Harold Goddard $1.00 


MARIE 


ANTOINETTE 
By the Marquis de Segur 


$5.60 
THE MEN OF 
SILENCE 
By Louis Forgione $2.50 
HISTORY OF 
GARDEN ART 
By Marie Luise Gothein 
2 vols., $25.00 
CRISES IN VENE- 
TIAN HISTORY 
By Laura M. Ragg $5.00 
THE NIGHT 
BEFORE 


CHRISTMAS 
Illustrated by Elizabeth 
MacKinstry $2.00 


FLORENTINE 


NIGHTS 
By Heinrich Heine $7.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
Inc. 
286-302 cw Ave., 





Books of Special Interest 


A Recurrent Myth 


CASPAR HAUSER. By JacosB WasserR- 
mANN. ‘Translated by CAROLINE NEW- 
TON. New York: Horace Liveright. 
1928. $3. 


Reviewed by JosEPH JAsTROW 


ON May 26, 1828, an uncouth boy of 

seventeen appeared on the streets of 
Nuremberg with a letter in his hand; five 
years later he died, but not before he 
achieved fame as a child of mystery and 
intrigue. He was hailed as the example of 
innocence before the fall, as the natural 
man; he became the child of Nuremberg, 
the child of Europe. Ladies of fashion 
doted on him; men of science studied him; 
the populace gazed at him and wondered. 
The story went out that since early child- 
hood he had been confined in a dark cell, 
perhaps chained, fed on bread and water, 
then suddenly deserted. He was made the 
unwanted or illegitimate scion of a princely 
house. Village gossip and high-life scan- 
dal and intriguing politicians took a hand 
in adding to the interest, and made the 
famous case of Caspar Hauser. 

In 1928 Herr Wassermann, novelist, pro- 
poses to erect “a mental monument calcu- 
lated to maintain the Caspar Hauser figure 
in the memory of the nation.” The book 
cost him fifteen years “of mental and moral 
suffering.” He tells us to begin with that 
“the literary narration has in no way devi- 
ated from the actual facts as they occurred”; 
tells us later that “one can see that the ac- 
tual incidents had ceased to be of primary 
importance; they could be brushed aside in 
order to make place for what solely charmed 
me in the material; the tragedy of the child, 
the general tragedy of the child, or, differ- 
ently stated, the repeated recurrence of an 
innocent soul, unspotted by the world, and 
how the world stupidly and uncomprehend- 
ingly ignores such a soul.” 

If the reader can reconcile these state- 
ments, he may enjoy the novel. To me it 
is a dull, stilted, doctrinaire, and mushily 
sentimental tale, so full of inherent im- 
probabilities, that one must “check” one’s 
rationality at the door of the Introduction 
and reclaim it gratefully at whatever point 
patience gives out. But I am not a literary 
critic. 


st 


My interest in Caspar Hauser goes back 
forty years, when I met references in psy- 
chologies to this example of what would 
happen to a child if deprived of all stimu- 
lation. I was puzzled to find such nonsense 
in sober psychological texts. In 1887 ap- 
peared Antonius von der Linde’s two-vol- 
ume study of the case of “Kaspar Hauser,”* 
—a “latter-day historical legend.” The lit- 
erary Carpar Hauser is a myth arising from 
provincial credulity and the stupid elabora- 
tion of a burgomaster and a learnedly ig- 
norant professor, later aided by the sponsor- 
ship of a talented jurist lapsing from his 
usual acumen. Herr von der Linde sought 
the original records drawn up a few days 
before the myth arose. It appears that Cas- 
par spoke with a strong dialect, walked 
nearly a mile through the city, wrote his 
name, recited the Lord’s prayer, said he had 
gone to school, showed his fondness for 
horses. The purpose of the letter was to 
enlist as a trooper. For the rest, he feigned 
simple-mindedness and parried inconvenient 
questions. The justice noted that the fel- 
low seemed to be simulating. The letter 
says that the boy has been confined in the 
house, doesn’t know where he came from, 
has no money, and for all else blocks in- 
quiry. In it was another note purporting 
to have been written by the mother of the 
boy sixteen years before, but proved by ex- 
perts to have been written on the same 
paper, with the same ink, by the same hand 
(Caspar’s), the only disguise being the use 
of Roman instead of Gothic letters. Both 
letters show the same mistakes and peculi- 
arities in language as appeared in Caspar’s 
exercises when the learned professor taught 
him to write. That’s all, but it is enough; 
the rest is all myth. 

Soon the story spread that a wild boy was 
confined in the tower, that he had been 
cruelly treated from infancy, deprived of 
all care, couldn’t talk, could hardly walk, 
had the mind of an infant. The crowd 
gazed and the miraculous myth spread. 
But in three days Caspar played a few notes 
on a piano, soon after knitted a stocking, 
and in five weeks was able to tell his story, 
which said burgomaster published in a proc- 
lamation of 33,000 words elaborating the 
wild boy of nature version. The superior 


* My review of this book appeared in the 
Nation: March 29, 1887. 


court reported on this effusion “that in* the 

official records there was not even the slight- 
est trace” of this fabrication; that “the 
whole story was full of mythical and im- 
probable circumstances as well as inexplic- 
able contradictions,” This correction came 
too late; the other tale was far too inter- 
esting. 

Under the tutelage of Professor Daumer, 
author of “The Anthropophagism of the 
Apostles,” Caspar in one month became a 
model of social elegance, playing at chess 
and checkers, making graceful allusions to 
the ancient Romans, and yet withal as in- 
nocent as a babe. Moreover, he was a 
“sensitive.” That notion—likewise a myth 
—is a hang-over from Mesmer’s pretensions 
that certain persons were sensitive to animal 
magnetism and the action of ordinary mag- 
netism and metals. Caspar tells different 
metals by their attraction for his fingers; 
a hardware-shop produces contortions; he 
sees a spider-web a long range off after twi- 
light; tells apple, pear, and plum trees by 
the smell of their leaves at a distance, and 
behaves just as did the sensitive somnam- 
bules on the stage in that day,—the same 
claims being made later for spirit mediums. 


Caspar may have been a moron or a 
hobo, but he was shrewd enough to keep 
quiet and let the myth grow. On October 
27, 1829, he reported an attack by the man 
who had confined him; no witnesses, ‘The 
surgeons pronounced the wound self-in- 
flicted. On that day Caspar had his first 
falling out with Daumer. “Though his 
soul was filled with childish kindness and 
gentleness, which rendered him incapable of 
hurting a worm or a fly, much less a man; 
though his conduct in all the various rela- 
tions of life showed that his soul was spot- 
less, and pure as the reflex of the eternal in 
the soul of an angel,” yet he told a lie, in 
fact so many of them that Daumer had to 
admit it and laid it all to the eating of 
meat. (Incidentally Caspar also proved to 
a Dr. Preu, homeopathist, the truth of ho- 
meopathy.) Von der Linde enumerates 
seventy-two gross deceptions, among them 
dreaming some Latin words which when 
taken down proved to be an ode of Horace. 

His end was really a tragedy. He was 
again attacked; there was a knife-wound in 
his side. Instead of having it attended to, 
he led his mentor to the scene of the attack 
to secure a silk bag in which was a note, 
written on paper such as was found in Cas- 
par’s exercise-book. The wound, or its 
neglect, proved more serious than was ex- 
pected. No one was ever committed for 
the assault. 
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The vast literature of speculation as to 
Caspar’s origin, the insinuations and alleged 
verifications,—all this belongs to a past that 
may as well stay buried. Possibly some 
readers will be impressed by Herr Wasser- 
mann’s statements that Bismarck mentions 
“the Caspar Hauser affair in such a su- 
premely casual manner as to permit no 
doubt that he regarded Hauser as a legiti- 
mate heir to the crown of Baden”; that 
“Carmen Sylva, Queen of Rumania. ... 
expressed herself in favor of my (Wasser- 
mann’s) opinion”; that “the entire aristo- 
cratic society of Europe . . . did not in the 
least doubt the legitimacy of Caspar Hauser 
as the son of Stefanie Beauharnais.” This 
impresses me quite as does Wassermann’s 
own statement that on the day of Caspar’s 
funeral there was cloudless blue sky, but 
“the sun and moon were both visible and 
their discs shone with the same leaden light.” 
Something similar is recorded of Julius 
Cesar. 

I have no objection and about the same 
measure of interest in an attempt to make 
a readable or even a thrilling tale out of 
the myth of Caspar Hauser and the record 
of the speculations and violent controversies 
that waged and raged in that forgotten day. 
But the real Caspar Hauser belongs to psy- 
chology. I am quite unwilling to give him 
up as a striking example of how a myth 
can arise even so late as a hundred years 
ago and flourish and get not only into his- 
tory, where it finds good company, but into 
psychological text-books as a preposterous 
illustration of infantile deprivation, and 
into moralizing homilies showing how in- 
nocent is man in the nursery before the fall. 
Not that the catalogue of illustrations of 
human folly would. be meager without this 
example, but that it is needed to round out 
the full quota of the varieties of credulity. 

Nor must I give the impression that Herr 
Wassermann doesn’t know about all this 
scepticism, for he mentions it repeatedly; 
and those who suspect Caspar in the tale are 
made properly villainous, though he does 
not mention Von der Linde, whose work is 


exhaustive and documentary. He is wel] 
within his legal and artistic rights in ac- 
cepting whatever tale suits his purposes, 
What condemns his mind to my unimpres- 
sionable indifference is his vehement es- 
pousal of a cause so unnecessarily; for it 
would be just the same tale if it weren’t 
true. The emulsion of history or literature 
with psychology is not palatable; imagina- 
tion and the critical sense seem not always 
to inhabit the same brain-cells. 





Here Are Ladies 
WE SING DIANA. By WANDA FRAIKEN 


NEFF. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, 
1928. $2.50. 

WAR AMONG LADIES. _ By ELEANor 
Scotr. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by GLApys GRAHAM 


os two novels are curiously alike 
in their subject-matter yet divided 
sharply in their intent and in their manner 
of presentation. Both tell a story of wo- 
men without men, and both heroines are 
dependent upon and largely frustrated by 
academic work. But whereas Eleanor 
Scott devotes herself primarily to damning 
the school system which cramps and stulti- 
fies the lives of her teachers, Wanda Frai- 
ken Neff is more interested in the individ- 
ual who results from a life of exclusive 
female companionship. This difference 
gives more flexibility to “We Sing Diana,” 
but leaves “War Among Ladies” with a 
distinct hierarchical, if slightly arbitrary, 
pattern into which many very finished lit- 
tle character studies slip quite naturally. 
To show a system, any system, as the 
diabolus ex machina in the sorry fate of 
human beings is more external and arti- 
ficial than to show or even merely attempt 
to show the dark beginnings of individ- 
uality played upon and thwarted by a 
more complex environment. The women 
in Miss Scott’s novel, one is justified in 
assuming, might all have been well and 
happy had the English school system been 
different. Mrs. Neff’s heroine, on the con- 
trary, is the outcome of a thousand mal- 
adjustments. 
es 

We sing sterility. Nothing grows upon 
the moon. Mrs. Neff prepares her hero- 
ine, Nora Deming, very early for the 
rites of Diana worship. A young girl, 
living among a futile group of neurotic 
older women who flutter awkwardly about 
in the bright flame of desire for the God- 
sent new minister, she is sickened of love 
before she has known it, sensing somehow 
that any love of hers must be tinged, 
however lightly, with this present ugliness. 
Nora goes to college and for four years 
lives close in the shadow of that spectral 
love whose sinister implications are some- 
what repudiated by calling its campus 
manifestations “crushes” or “raves” or 
“yens.” Postgraduate work at Knicker- 
bocker University, New York, follows. 
Love, distorted and unappealing, surrounds 
Nora again, this time in its Greenwich 
Village incarnation. Hot after learning, 
Nora goes to London for study, and it is 
still women, women all the way. Then 
holiday in Cornwall and love! Here the 
vitality of Nora Deming as a character is 
oddly demonstrated, for while Mrs. Neff 
seems to consider Nora’s short liaison a 
complete surrender to love, it appears to 
the reader—so fully has the author built 
up Nora’s character and detached it from 
herself—as only a half gesture toward 
passion, a safety device against life service 
to Venus. For this girl, predestined to 
Diana, can take in her arms only briefly 
one already dedicated to death. It is re- 
fusal in acceptance. However one inter- 
prets the affair, it is Nora’s shield against 
the world of women, and she returns to 
teaching in America safe from that world. 

ses 

“War Among Ladies” is much simpler. 
It is an indictment of the English high 
school system and would fall under the 
blight of propaganda if Miss Scott did 
not go about proving her point by Ex- 
hibit A, B, C, etc. of “ladies” in the sys- 
tem. It is a case of teacher eat teacher, 
and the carnivorous tendencies of some of 
these spinsters carry the book easily out of 
the “pleasant reading” class. 

Both novels show a tendency to pursue 
a point up any irrelevant by-way and to 
introduce lay figures now and then for 
demonstration purposes. It is not invidious 
to suggest that the next novel of each of 
these authors will be more completely in- 
tegrated and less open to the suspicion that 
some of the material was taken from note- 
books without a very long period of ges- 
tation. 
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Abraham Lincoln 
1809-1858 
Albert J. Beveridge 
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My War Memoirs 
Eduard Benes 
The Foreign Minister of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia gives “one of the comprehensive 


and a, analyses of the world 
war.” N. Y. Times. $7.50 


The Unintentional 
Charm of Men 
Frances Lester Warner 
Here is the eternal masculine with all 


his quips and crochets, described with 
a very feminine intuition. $2.00 


The Heart of 
Burroughs’s Journals 
Edited by Clara Barrus 


“The true record of a long and many- 
colored life.” New York Times. $3.00 


Alexander 
Graham Bell 
Catherine Mackenzie 
The first complete and authoritative 


life of the great inventor, filled with 
dramatic incidents. TIllus., $5.00 
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PREVAILING WINDS 


Margaret Ayer Barnes 7 
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Memories of a 
Sculptor’s Wife 
Mrs. Daniel Chester French 
“An authentic and charming record 
of many delightful artistic and literary 


associations.” Boston Transcript. Illus- 
trated, $5.00 


A Sportsman’s 
Scrapbook 
John C. Phillips 
“A book to warm the cockles of a 


sportsman's heart.” Boston Transcript. 
Lavishly illustrated, $3.00 


Havelock Ellis 


Houston Peterson 


“A good book about a great man. . 
rich suggestions as to the good life.” 
, The New Yorker. Illustrated, $4.50 


Helldorado 
William M. Breakenridge 


“I do not know of any book which 
better describes the old days of the 
exciting frontier. It will be read long 
after the little novels have vanished.” 
William MacLeod Raine. —— 
4. 
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For your sophisticated friends: 


THE BALLAD OF READING 
GAOL or SALOME by Oscar 
Wilde, each book illustrated by 
John Vassos THE LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES OF PETER 
WILKINS, a most sophisticated 
book beautifully illustrated by 
Edward Bawden, with a number of 
double page illustrations in colour. 
A CHRISTMAS BOOK by 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis, author of 
“Francois Villon;” like Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol”- such a gift book 
comes once in a lifetime. 





For those who enjoy good 


biography : 

MY STUDIO WINDOW by 
Marietta Minnigerode Andrews, 
author of ‘‘Memoirs of a Poor 
Relation” - gossip - pomp - and 
circumstance; a fascinating book of 
memoirs on the colourful sights and 
personalities ot the capitol, profusely 
illustrated. THE LIFE OF MOSES, 
just published — a biography that 
has been hailed in England as a 
colossal work of genius! The Book- 
man says: ‘The Life of Moses’’ is a 
more impressive performance than 
Ludwig’s “Son of Man.” Arnold 
Bennett- “impressive it certainly is.” 
KEEPING OFF THE SHELF by 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, a dramatic 
autobiography of the stage - just the 
book for your theatrical friends. 
THEIR MAJESTIES OF SCOT- 
LAND and HER MAJESTY, both 
by E. Thornton Cook; the lives 
and loves of these picturesque rulers. 
GEORGE SAND AND HER 
LOVERS, by Francis Gribble. 





For your friends with a sense 
of humour : 
FAVORITE JOKES OF FAM- 
OUS PEOPLE - a gloom chaser 


with the favorite jokes of over 100 
well known people. 





For those who like adventure 
and excitement, also those 
who travel: 


I SAW IT MYSELF, by Henri 
Barbusse, author of Under Fire. 
As for genuine hair-raising murder 
stories, there is nothing to compare 
with these bloodcurdling scenés ac- 
tually witnessed by the author. 
SLAVES OF THE SUN, a new 
book by the author of “Beasts, Men 
and Gods.” 


These books will please 
most anyone : 


LOVE, by William Lyon Phelps, 
specially bound for gift purposes. 
HAPPINESS, by the same author, 
also beautifully bound for gift pur- 
poses. THE HOUSE AT POOH 
CORNER, by A. A. Milne. A 
ROVER I WOULD BE, by E. V. 
Lucas. 


For “the ladies: ” 


WOMEN OF THE MORTE 
D’ ARTHUR - twelve of the most 
romantic stories representing the 
varied types of femininity, illustrated 
in color. WHAT YOUR HAND 
REVEALS, the most complete and 
comprehensive study of palmistry. 


For those who like beautifully 
illustrated books: 


THE HISTORY OF GARDEN 
ART, two volumes boxed. THE 
HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAV- 
ING. MINIATURES AND 
SILHOUETTES, with over forty 
illustrations in color and two hun- 
dred in monochrome. A BOOK 
OF JOB, illustrated by William 
Blake. 


For someone who is hard 


to please $ 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS profuse- 
ly illustrated, three volumes boxed, 
$10.00. SENSE AND SENSIBIL- 
ITY and MANSFIELD PARK, 
illustrated in color by Brock. 
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Look at these books in 


the bookshop or send 
for iHustrated catalog 


E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave. 


























Books of Special Interest 


Present-Day Faiths 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS. By WALTER 
E. Bunpy. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 1928. $3.50. 

THE GOSPEL FOR ASIA. By KENNETH 
SAUNDERS. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1928, $2.50. 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN B. BACON 
Yale University 


OTH of these are important books. 

Bundy, at present Professor of English 
Bible in DePauw University, writes in the 
field of historical interpretation; Saunders, 
for a few years past Professor of the His- 
tory of Religion in The Pacific School of 
Religion in Berkeley, Calif., writes chiefly 
for those who in the present age would 
advance the cause of righteousness and peace 
through more sympathetic understanding of 
the great religions of Asia. Bundy’s work 
is just that which its title implies and no 
more. He does not profess to interpret the 
religion which makes Jesus its object, treat- 
ing him and his message as a divine revela- 
tion. He does not carry the reader beyond 
Jesus’ “obedience unto death.” He aims 
only to set forth the religious character of 
the man, a psycho-analysis whose difficulty 
appears best in the long record of failures 
due partly to lack of historico-critical 
method, partly to religious or doctrinaire 
prejudgment. 

Saunders deals with present-day faiths, 
but by a novel method. He makes a com- 
parison of three religious masterpieces, the 
Bhagavad Gita, the Lotus, and the Fourth 
Gospel, as reflecting the religious spirit of 
India, Japan, and Christendom respectively. 
All these are expressions of belief in revela- 
tion through incarnation. Professor Saund- 
ers tells us sympathetically and authorita- 
tively what the incarnation of Khrishna 
means to the most religious minds of India, 
what the incarnation of Sakyamuni means 
to Buddhists of similar type, and compares 
this with what Christians find in that gospel 
whose interpretation of the teaching and 
career of Jesus makes him an incarnation 
of the redemptive Logos of God. A valua- 
tion of these two volumes with some ac- 
count of their contents should be of interest. 

st Ss 

Professor Bundy is best known by his 
excellent reply to the adherents of an ex- 
treme application to the life of Jesus of the 
theory which makes his belief in an im- 
mediately impending judgment and apoc- 
alyptic end of the world the key to his 
career. In the volume entitled ‘The 
Psychic Health of Jesus” Professor Bundy 
sets over against the picture of a fanatic 
close to the margin of pathological en- 
thusiasm, the picture drawn in Schweitzer’s 
“Quest of the Historical Jesus,” an inter- 
pretation of the records showing the sanity 
and sobriety of Jesus’s life and teaching 
against a background undeniably colored by 
apocalyptic enthusiasm. ‘The Religion of 
Jesus” goes much further. Without any 
pretense of pioneer work in the difficult 
field of gospel criticism Professor Bundy 
shows himself fully acquainted with the 
most reliable authorities in French, German, 
and English, accepting the assured results 
and basing his description of the teaching 
and career of Jesus on Synoptic tradition. 
The materials of Mark and the “Second 
Source” of Matthew and Luke are treated 
with sound judgment and an exegesis which, 
if it leans more upon sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the testimony of the whole than 
upon philological argument, comes in most 
cases to a result disarming to possible critics 
of the method, On the whole we venture 
to call this the best book of its kind. No 
work known to the reviewer in any lan- 
guage gives so sane, consistent, and adequate 
a view of the psychology of Jesus, the 
simple-hearted Galilean, to whom faith in 
the heavenly Father was the key to all 
problems of duty and destiny, whether as 
respects his own vocation or that of his 
people. If Bundy’s work obtains the circu- 
lation it deserves it should go far to cor- 
rect the fantastic sentimentalities of Papini. 

es 

Professor Saunders is eminently qualified 
for the service he desires to render. Direct 
personal knowledge of the actual religious 
life of India and Japan, combined with a 
religious spirit which can enter with deep 
appreciation into the experience of choice 
souls trained in other faiths, brings invalu- 
able aid to the academic studies of many 
years to make them of vivid application. 
Professor Saunders is not incompetent to 
analyze and evaluate the three “religious 
masterpieces” which he undertakes to com- 
pare. But the reader should understand 
that the effort of the author is practical 


rather than historical. As a study in the 
history of religions the book may not de- 
serve high rank. Authorities in the litera- 
ture of Brahmanism and Buddhism may 
find the suggestion of historical interde- 
pendence between these and the incarnation 
doctrine of the Fourth Gospel a point of 
weakness. The author himself is very 
guarded on this score. Close students of 
the development of religious thought in the 
Fourth Gospel also are likely to take Pro- 
fessor Saunders’s comparisons of a few 
points of contact as more significant of dif- 
ferences than of similarities. Present tend- 
encies of criticism bring into striking relief 
the relation of its type of thought and even 
of phraseology to Hellenistic syncretism in 
Syria, rather than to the more ancient faiths 
of India. Hellenistic syncretism, while doubt- 
less remotely indebted to Indian thought, is 
more nearly affected by Iranian religious 
faith as modified by Babylonian influences. 
Historically, then, the type of religious 
thought which has recast Synoptic tradition 
in its own moulds in the Fourth Gospel 
is what geographic considerations should 
lead us to expect. It stands nearer to 
Mesopotamia than to India. Its affinities 
are primarily with Mandean and Syriac 
religious mysticism developed in Gnostic 
and Manichaean faiths. But Professor 
Saunders is not intent on tracing literary 
or historical affinities. He wishes to set 
forth to the religious minded of Asia whom 
he loves how the Johannine interpretation 
of God as Eternal Reason and Love mani- 
fested in the historic Jesus fulfils their 
noblest aspirations and corrects their inveter- 
ate tendency to vagueness and panthcism. 
The aim is noble, and nobly sustained. 
There is indeed much to commend the 
Fourth Gospel as preéminently The Gospel 


for Asia. 





Child Training 


THE BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN OF THE SAME FAMILY. 
(Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. 10.) 
By BLANCHE C., WEILL. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1928. $3. 


Reviewed by MARGARET GRAY BLANTON 
HIS book of Dr, Weill’s has that rarest 


of combinations, true scientific value 
and readableness. In a day when every- 
thing from the creator to sex hygiene is 
sold by the “om-pha” method and the only 
alternative seems to be that of the annota- 
tor and footnoter—it is restful to find a 
book which is concise, modest, carefully 
constructed, and readable. It is a study of 
seventeen families in each of which there 
was more than one child, in an effort to an- 
swer the question, “Does the hypothesis that 
there is not one environment only for a 
family, but that there are as many environ- 
ments as there are individuals in the family, 
survive the test of case analysis?” 

Chapter I defines the problem, gives the 
source of material, the criteria for selection, 
the make-up of the clinic staff who studied 
the cases, and tells how the material was 
handled. Chapter II is a brief restatement, 
ably done, of the various theories involved 
in the study of environment and child train- 
ing. The third chapter is a classification 
of undesirable family situations—a chapter 
that might well give any family pause. 
Under poor personal relations, for instance, 
is listed 

Domination by one member 

Interfering relatives 

Favoritism 

Unwanted child 

Clash of authority 

Dissention between parents, overt or 

otherwise 

Over-solicitude 

Over-severity 

Neglect 

Jealousy 

Step-parent 

Ineffectuality of parent 


There is no partiality shown in this book! 
It would be a great comfort, surely, to the 
tenth who are so heavily submerged by so- 
cial work to find “undigested wealth” listed 
as just as undesirable as “insufficient in- 
come”! Chapter IV discusses the factors 
common to the environments of all of us, 
adding a very brief discussion of heredity. 
Dr. Weill develops here a topic the impor- 
tance of which is not widely enough consid- 
ered—the environmental influence of one’s 
own sex. For sex is usually studied exclu- 
sively in its inherited and glandular aspects. 
This chapter also contains an excellent dis- 
cussion of the child’s position in the family 
in order of birth. 

Then follows a detailed discussion of the 
seventeen families—twenty-five of the chil- 


— 
ay 


dren of which were problem children in the 
sense that they were not meeting life with 
average efficiency. The individual studies 
are thorough but sympathetic. 

The book is a veritable source book of 
the literature of child training—not only is 
there an exhaustive bibliography in the back 
of the book, but there are, interspersed with 
the text, many lists of articles as well. 

Dr. Weill offers no panacea for the “so- 
cial problems” and gives no prescription 
which, when filled, can be taken “t.i.d.” to 
make unsatisfactory children satisfactory, 
but she does draw from her material, tables 
and conclusions and summaries not only of 
great value to the worker in child psychol- 
ogy, but alsc to parents who are looking for 
help in the analysis of their own family dif- 
ficulties. 


A Seductive Hobby 


EARLY AMERICAN GLASS. By RueEa 
MANSFIELD KNITTLE. New York: The 
Century Company, 1927. $4. 





Reviewed by JOHN SPARGO 


(eae of early American glass 

——a numerous and growing fraternity 
—will be grateful to Rhea Mansfield Knit- 
tle for her exceedingly useful and informa- 
tive book. Herself one of the most dis- 
criminating and successful of collectors, 
Mrs. Knittle has written a scholarly and 
interesting book about this seductive hobby, 
a book which will soon be regarded as in- 
dispensable by all serious collectors, as well 
as by museum curators, dealers, and others, 
Nothing heretofore published merits com- 
parison with it. In no other single book 
on the subject—nor, indeed, in all combined 
—can so much useful and illuminating in- 
formation be found. 

The author has done an amazing amount 
of research in a field which all who have 
engaged in such work recognize as ex- 
ceptionally difficult and perplexing. Just 
as in the case of early potteries, cabinet- 
making shops, and other industrial estab- 
lishments, many of the early glass-works 
were small, catering to a very restricted 
local market. Many of them were short- 
lived and were quickly forgotten, even in 
the localities where they existed. Most 
of them were devoted to the production of 
purely utilitarian wares—window glass, bot- 
tles, carboys, demijohns, and the like— 
with little or no effort at artistic effect. 
When the latter was attempted the results 
were generally crude. Even the writers of 
local histories frequently ignored _ these 
humble factories altogether; in other cases 
they dismissed them with a mere mention. 


es 


By means of an exhaustive examination 
of numerous town histories, early directo- 
ries, advertisements in newspapers, probate 
and other court records, collections of 
tradesmen’s bills and other similar mate- 
rials, widely scattered, unknown, and _in- 
accessible to the ordinary reader, Mrs. Knit- 
tle has, for the first time, made the hobby 
of collecting early American glass entirely 
intelligible. Other workers in the same 
field have done valuable and important 
work, notably Hunter on Stiegel glass and 
Van Renssalaer on early American bottles 
and flasks, but none of them has attempted 
such a comprehensive survey of the entire 
subject. Mrs, Knittle describes, with suf- 
ficient detail for every purpose of the col- 
lector, the technical processes used in the 
early glass factories, and gives the formulas. 
She presents an extraordinary amount of 
information concerning the organization of 
many of the factories, their personnel, out- 
put, problems, and history. It is safe to 
say that not one of the host of collectors 
ever heard of many of the early glass 
factories concerning which Mrs. Knittle 
publishes what information she has been 
able to gather. 


The uninitiated may question the value 
of much of this information concerning ob- 
scure little glass-works long since forgotten, 
but real collectors will welcome it and hold 
it in high esteem. Its chief importance lies 
in the fact that it will suggest probable or 
possible attributions for specimens of ob- 
scure. origin. 


It seems rather ungracious to pick flaws 
in a book of such marked excellence as this, 
but one cannot help wishing that more pains 
had been bestowed upon the extensive bibli- 
ography. Many book titles are given which 
contain no hint of how they bear upon the 
subject of American glass. A few words 
indicating this would elevate the list from 
a catalogue of mere titles to a useful guide. 
The illustrations, which are numerous, are 
excellent in themselves, though they might 
have been made more useful by a little 
more painstaking care in writing the de- 
scriptive captions. 
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Give Books for Christmas—No One Has Ever Had Too Many! 
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Popular Novels: 

THE Six 
PRouUD 
WALKERS 
By Francis 
Beeding 
Weird mystery and 
the Roman cata- 
combs figure in this novel, “by far the 


best of Mr. Beeding’s tales. --— 
Boston Transcript. $2. 


THE LOVERS OF THE 
MARKET-PLACE 
By Richard Dehan 
A strong novel of a rich man’s ef- 
forts to break down the pride of his 
estranged wife and son. $2.50 


FUR BRIGADE 
By Hai G. Evarts 
“Stirring action and authentic his- 
tory in a tale of the West.”—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. $2.00 


PHOINIX 
By Alan Sims 
A dazzling novel, in which demi- 
gods, heroes and monsters of Greek 
mythology live and move in a racy 
nafrative. $2.50 


THE MAN WHO LAUGHED 
By Gerard Fairlie 
An original mystery story of an ec- 
centric who undertakes ‘to bring off 


a number of daring crimes oY, a 
settled date. 





A’ delightful, typically Farnol- 
esque novel of old England 


GUYFFORD OF 
WEARE 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


“Dashing gallants, curtsying 
ladies, danger and suspense, are 
woven into this romance with 
a swiftly running plot, quick 
dialogue and rollicking ad- 
venture.”—New York Herald 
Tribune. A Best Seller. $2.50 











Of General Interest: 


‘SHADES OF OUR ANCESTORS: 


American Profiies 
and Profilists 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick 
An authoritative, comprehensive 


and charming study of silhouettes in 
America. 166 illustrations. $5.00 


TWELVE PORTRAITS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By Menri Beraud 
Brilliant depictions of Mirabeau, 
Danton, Marat, Robespierre, the 
King, and others. Illustrated with 6 
wood engravings. $3.50 


*BUSINESS THE CIVILIZER 
By Earnest Eimo Calkins 


Every business man and business 
woman will find much of profit in 
this book by a world-famous ~——. 
ing man. 


SIX PLAYS 
By David Belasco 


This group of plays a a 
Belasco at his best. 


WOMAN IN THE MAKING 
OF AMERICA 
By H. Addington Bruce 


A historical review of the part 
played by American women in the 


building of the Republic. New re- 

vised edition. $2.50 
“Te Se STUMP 

By Hilda = 


A woman’s chron- 
icle of ‘pioneering, 
her failure, and he- 
roic attempt to be- 
gin anew. 8 illus- 
trations. $2.00 
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Again Major Gibbs Has Triumphed—in a 
Dramatic Novel of Fine Sentiment that 
Is Even Better than ‘‘Soundings”’! 


‘HARNESS’ 








By A-HAMILTON GIBBS 


“*Harness’ is a worthy successor to ‘Soundings’. It has the 
qualities that make for popularity: a well-told love story of 
likable people, a convincing theme, truth, vitality, sincerity 
and unforced humor.” — The New York Times Book Review. 

‘**Harness’ is a splendid, absorbing story, replete with un- 
derstandable and appealing situations and peopled with en- 
gaging, truly human characters. There is not a dull page in 
the book.”—Detroit News. A Nation-Wide Best Seller. $2.50 


THE FALL THE DRAGON 
OF THE AND THE 

RUSSIAN FOREIGN 
EMPIRE DEVILS 


By EDMUND A. By JOHAN GUNNAR 

WALSH, S.J. ANDERSSON 
“As clear an analysis of the ‘This study of China has 
elements involved in the pungent honesty, humor, 
Bolshevik revolution asone and a facility for summariz- 
is likely to find.” — Review ing political situations.” — 
of Reviews. With 41 illus- Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
trations. $3.50 16 illustrations. $4.00 


MATORNI’S 
VINEYARD 


By E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 


A brilliant story of international politics in 1940, which 
“can certainly be ranked as one of his best pieces of work; 
once started it is next to impossible to put down until the end 


























has been reached.” — The New York Times. $2.00 
Still Popular: 
THE BATTLE OF THE HORIZONS. By Sylvia 


Thompson. An Atlantic Novel. Sixth Printing. $2.50 


RED RUST. By Cornelia James Cannon. An Atlantic 
ovel. Third Large Printing. $2.50 


JALNA. By Mazo de la Roche. The Atlantic Monthly 
$10,000 Prize Novel. Tenth Large Printing. $2.00 


BISMARCK. By Emil Ludwig. Eighth Large Print- 
ing. $5.00 











‘THIS BOOK- 
COLLECTING GAME 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


Every book lover will treasure this volume with its discus. 
sions of bindings, the earmarks of editions, auctions and the 
rewards and perils of the collector’s life. With 133 illustra- 
tions. Printed by the aquatone process. $5.00 


MEMORIES AND 
REFLECTIONS 


By THE EARL OF 
OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K.G. 


“No memoirs have been published in the post-War period 
of any more consequence and interest than these.’”-— North 
American Review. With 59 illustrations and a map. 2 vol- 
umes. In box. $10.00 


*Indicates An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication 
These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


| 
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Of Permanent Value: 


THE COMPLETE 
POEMS OF 
EMILY 
DICKINSON 
“The finest poetry 
by a woman in 
English.”  Clorh, 
$3.50. In Limp 
Leather, $4.50 





‘THE AMENITIES OF 
BOOK-COLLECTING 
By A. Edward Newton 
The fascinating experiences of the 
celebrated collector and bibliophile. 
With 91 illustrations. $4.00 


IN QUEST OF THE PERFECT 
BOOK: Reminiscences and 
Reflections of a Bookman 


By William Dana Orcutt 


An entrancing study of books and 
personalities. 85 illustrations. $5.00 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
By John Bartiett 
A collection of passages, phrases 
and proverbs traced to their sources 
in literature. Cloth, $5.00. Half 
leather, $7.00. Half morocco, $12.00 


*BOOCKS AND BIDDERS 
By Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 


The experiences of a world-famous 
bibliophile. With 79 illustrations 
from old books and manuscripts. $5.00 
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A vivid story of anunforgettable 
family of the North Irish Coast 


DESTINY BAY 
By DONN BYRNE 


“Here we see Donn Byrne 
at his best, writing about the 
things he loved most of all: 
horse races, prize fights and 
graceful courtships between 
gallant gentlemen and lovely 
ladies.” —Saturday Review of 
Literature. 3rd Printing. $2.50 








Books for Children: 


CLEARING WEATHER. 
By Cornelia Meigs 
A great story of a New England lad 


and his ship by the author of 
“The Trade Wind.” With 20 illus- 
trations. $2.00 


*PILGRIMS, INDIANS AND 
PATRIOTS 
By Randolph G. Adams 


Fascinating old pictures tell Ameri- 
ca’s history up to the Revolution. 
With 71 illustrations. $3.00 


‘THE DERELICT 
By Charies Nordhoff 


Stirring tale of an American boy 
captured hy a German raider in tropic 


seas. 4 illustrations. $2.00 
JOLLY GOOD TIMES 
AT SCHOOL 


By Mary DB. Wells Smith 

The frolics of the boys and girls of 
“Jolly Good Times” during their 
school days. A new edition. With 
9 illustrations. $2.00 


“THE LAND OF PROMISE 
By Margaret Lynn 
An excellent story of the struggle 
for Kansas, with much life and reality. 
8 illustrations. $2.00 


ONCE THERE 
WAS A PRINCE 
By Aldis Dunbar 

The romantic story “€ 
of a prince of fifteen 
who frees his people. 
With 28 illustrations. 

$2.00 
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“Oh. Ranger!” 


A Book About the National 
Parks 


By Horace M. ALsriGHT 
and Frank J. TAYLOR 


‘XUCCUMBING to the spell of 
“Oh, Ranger!” is as easy as 
falling victim to the lure of a vaca- 
tion in the mountains. If you take 
pleasure in the outdoors—relish 
fishing, hiking, campfire yarn-spin- 
ning—“Oh, Ranger!” is the book 
you’ve been looking for. Its interest 
is as fresh and its humor as keen 
as the air of Yellowstone. The 
many illustrations, half-tones and 
pen sketches, that help tell this in- 
formal tale of national park life, 
make the book an ideal gift. 


$2.50 


8S TAN FOR D 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Great 
Companions 


Compiled by Rosert FrencH LEAVENS 


A distinctive, inspiring anthology of rare 
beauty and illuminating thought gathered 
from writings of all recorded time—from 
4500 B.C, through the present—on man’s 
relation to nature, to mankind and to God. 

The Christian Leader says: “A model 
of careful editorial work. Rarely can it 
be said with exact truth that a book meets 
a long-felt want, but we can say it of 
Great Companions.” 


The Boston Herald says: 
“A beautiful little gift book.” 


Nearly 700 pages, India Bible paper, pocket size, 
flexible binding, $2.50 at booksellers, or 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 




















Life in 175 Volumes 


In these one hundred and seventy- 
five volumes... Hugo, Stevenson, 
Dumas and the rest... is more of 
the romance and joy of life, more 
of the pathos of it, and the saving 
race of its humor, than you could 
find in any three hundred and fifty 
books published in the year 1928. 
Carry one in your pocket to read 
in odd moments... bound in real, 
flexible leather, printed in clear 
type on India paper. ..a rare value 
at $2.50 each. The book fits the 
pocket—the price the pocketbook. 


NELSON 
NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 


At any bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
Who Began Publishing in 1798 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send me free the valuable booklet, 
“The Reading Year’ which will help me 
plan my year’s reading. 





: Street 





i City State 
; 8. R.L.12-8 : 














Foreign Literature 


Georg Biichner 


THE PLAYS OF GEORG BUCHNER. 
Translated .with an Introduction by 
GEOFFREY DuNLOoP. New York: The 
Viking Press. 1928. 


Reviewed by JANE DRANSFIELD 


JR RINHARDT is rehearsing his superb 

production of “Danton’s Death.” In 
the wings stands Paul Hartman, awaiting his 
entrance cue for the tremendous tribunal 
scene. In the rear of the rehearsal room a 
youth of twenty-one, slender, vibrant, beau- 
tiful in person, stands watching. Suddenly 
he comes forward, It is Georg Biichner, a 
student of medicine at Giessen University, 
and the author of the play. 


He is pale and agitated. For two months 
he has been eluding the police, who want 
him for writing a seditious communistic 
pamphlet. If arrested it will mean years of 
foul imprisonment and possibly death. 
While in hiding at his home at Geddelau- 
bei-Darmstadt within a few weeks in 
feverish haste he has written this play, hop- 
ing by its sale to provide himself with 
funds to escape across the German frontier 
into safety. 

The pallor of his face is intensified by 
the deep glow of his eyes which burn with 
the fires of a restless intellect. In ringing 
voice he stops the rehearsal. He accuses the 
producer of taking unwarranted liberties 
with the text. For this play the Darmstadt 
police had been his Muses, It means some- 
thing. With no regard to that theme, the 
production is a mere selection of the more 
spectacular scenes from the piece, with those 
most cogent to the idea omitted. True, 
the result is a colossal and colorful pano- 
rama of the French Revolution, but that 
was not his aim. Has an author no rights? 

“But the play as you wrote it,” expostu- 
lates Reinhardt, “cannot be produced—too 
many scenes—too much talk. Plays need 
few words anyhow—pantomime, music, 
lights, these are sufficient. Besides, I have 
done you a favor. Before I came upon 
your play I produced Romain Rolland’s 
‘Danton.’ This is a good play, but it lacks 
your dramatic power, especially your fine 
characterization. It contains, however, one 
magnificent bit of theatre, namely, the Ho- 
meric laughter of Danton in the tribunal 
scene. Your text has no such stage direc- 
tion. I admit that the essence of your play 
from start to finish is just such satiric 
laughter—the gods laughing at men— 
which Rolland’s is not. He builds to no 
such scene, whereas you do, and I have a 
director’s right to credit you therewith. 
Really you owe me gratitude.” 

To which Biichner: “Since you get the 
satiric trend of my play, it is not just to 
produce me as an incoherent spectacle. And 
in regard to clothing a play in words, Shake- 
speare does, and he is my master. Words 
are in themselves music, action, color. They 
are tables and chairs and bottles of wine. 
They are hands and feet, laughter and tears. 
Words are brilliant balls tossed in play— 
the soft shining of the moon on lovers’ pain 
—sharp swords thrust beneath the skin in 
deadly contest. I defend the right of a play- 
wright to use words as his material, and I 
also defend his right not to have his idea 
ignored. If my play is not to be produced 
as I wrote it, then I will wait.’ To which 
Reinhardt: “Then you will doubtless wait 
for another hundred years. You are acting 
like a fool.” And Biichner: ‘Fools have 
their place in the universe. At any rate, I 
shall be a fool self-elected.” 


es 


Apologies to Reinhardt. This scene is 
but a parable for playwrights. Neverthe- 
less it is true that the circumstances under 
which Biichner wrote “Danton’s Death” 
nearly a century ago are not dissimilar to 
those under which Toller wrote ‘Masse 
Mensche.” It is also true that the Rein- 
hardt production is merely a selection of 
certain scenes from Biichner’s play, and that 
the climax of the tribunal scene is taken 
from Rolland’s “Danton.” Also it is true 
that Biichner is enamoured of words, pre- 
senting action and character by means of 
masterly dramatic dialogue, bothering little 
(a welcome relief), with tedious stage direc- 
tions, Also in Biichner’s lines there are 
many Shakespearean echoes, so many in fact 
that a meticulous German critic has com- 
piled an entire volume showing in parallel 
columns the verbal indebtedness of the 
young Teuton to his Anglo-Saxon master. 
But as Biichner’s wit, as with all authentic 
dramatists, rises directly from the situations, 
these plagiarisms, if such they must be 
called, may be regarded but as waymarks 


in his development. Had this young genius 
lived beyond his tragically short twenty- 
three years, he would probably have cast off 
Shakespeare entirely. His trend is toward 
frank, almost brutal realism. 

Witkowski has termed Biichner “the for- 
gotten precursor of Naturalism.” In_ his 
radicalism, his democratic sympathies, his 
determination to present the realities of life 
without squeamishness (at times his obscenity 
is almost inexcusable) ), Biichner plainly 
foreshadows Zola, Gorky, and the early 
Hauptmann. Also he foreshadows the 
modern expressionists. Were his plays un- 
dated, one might easily mistake him to be- 
long with Kaiser, Lenormand, or our own 
Em Jo Bassche. He rushes along from 
short scene to short scene, flinging himself 
against his theme subjectively, the relation 
of scene to plot (if plot he may be said to 
have) being through its emotional rather 
than its circumstantial content. He wrenches 
spiritual beauty from physical ugliness, He 
chafes under social conventions, religious 
purism, even under intellectualism. The one 
theme that runs throughout his work is a 
plea for natural man, To think overmuch 
is the cause of human tragedy, and sham 
thinking of its farce. In “Danton’s Death,” 
Danton is this natural man as against the 
subtle St. Just and the pious Robespierre. 
“You and your purity, Robespierre!—Man! 
Is there nothing in you, no little whisper, 
just a twinge now and then, that calls you 
liar—Liar?” But Danton commences to 
“think” and thereby paralyzes his immense 
natural powers into a lethargy that ends in 
the guillotine, his intellectualism taking the 
form of a belief in an overwhelming fate 
against which he is helpless, In Biichner’s 
second play, the comedy “Leonce and 
Lena,” which is a delicious medley of follies 
and fantasies with an undercurrent of keen 
satire on the petty court life of the time, 
Leonce, the Prince, is this natural man. 
Witnessing the farcical King Peter, his 
father, who “thinks he thinks,” and resigns 
his throne in order to have time to “think 
more,” Leonce runs away from the court in 
order not to ascend the throne, and to have 
time “not to think.” Trapped and brought 
back with his incognito Princess, and forced 
to become King and Queen, the two lovers 
are thereby “turned out of Paradise.” In 
“Wozzeck,” his last play which he left un- 
finished, Biichner turns from history and 
fantasy to the life of the people, but the 
theme is the same. Says Wozzeck: “We 
common fellows, sir, we’ve no virtue. All 
that happens to us is Nature, sir.” But 
Wozzeck, the poor barber, attempts to 
“think,” and murders his false mistress 
whom he loves. 


es 


Biichner is too much the subconscious ar- 
tist, however, to be the conscious propagan- 
dist. Nor can one keep him in the pigeon 
hole of realism. A trained scientist (when 
he died, a political exile at Ziirich, he held 
the position of lecturer on anatomy on the 
faculty of the University), he does indeed 
probe human character with the same skill 
as his scalpel human flesh; yet he leaps be- 
yond his theme and convictions into the 
realm of wit and poetry. He invents, he 
embroiders. His characterization of men is 
splendidly objective, done with full round- 
ness of honest detail, but toward woman, 
except in some genre types, he is altogether 
the sympathetic poet. This may have been 
because of his youth, and the fact that he 
was deeply in love, or because he had not 
succeeded in entirely escaping the “blue- 
flower” romanticism against which the 
Young Germany to which he belongs were 
in revolt. Whatever the reason, whenever 
a woman comes upon his stage, something 
tender and exquisite comes with her, even 
though she may be but a cocotte, It would 
he hard to find a lovelier or more under- 
standing scene than that between Danton 
and Marion, the grisette, although none of 
the actualities of the situation are slighted. 
Moreover, Biichner has broad humor. He 
can indulge in almost horse-play. His dom- 
inant trend is undoubtedly toward realism, 
but about his work there is also the glow of 
romanticism, 

Why are we only just now beginning to 
hear about this playwright who died in 
1837? The explanation is a singular bit of 
literary history. During his life Biichner’s 
plays were not produced, neither were they 
published, except for an edition of ‘“Dan- 
ton’s Death,” which was so expurgated and 
altered to suit the requirement of the rig- 
orous press censorship of Metteromichian 
Germany as to be robbed of all vitality. At 
his death his fiancée destroyed one of his 
plays, his best in Biichner’s own opinion, as 
she seemed it too improper for preservation. 


———wee 





Why Wilhelmina Jaegli did not also destroy 
the others is mysterious. Surely they must 
have shocked her gentle Lutherianism. Per. 
haps her hand was stayed by pity for her 
young dead lover whose brain children they 
were, or perhaps she realized, in spite of 
her prejudices, the criminality of further 
destruction. She contented herself with hid- 
ing them away, and for fifty years they re- 
mained secure in family archives, In 1879 
the Frankfort publisher Franzos discovered 
them, and brought out a complete edition 
of Biichner’s works, namely ‘Danton’s 
Death,” “Leonce and Lena,” and the frag. 
ment “Wozzeck,” together with a collec 
tion of letters and full biographical data. 
This edition was still-born, however, and 
Biichner remained on the shelves. In 1909 
Landau republished Franzos. This date was 
Biichner’s literary birth. He began to be 
read and discussed, first in Germany, then 
in France. Victor Fleury wrote about him 
in the Revue Germanique. After the War 
he crept over into England, with a transla- 
tion of “Leonce and Lena” by Mr, Walter 
Green in the magazine New Europe. This 
translation, by the way, emphasizes by vir- 
tue of contrast the excellence of Mr. Geof- 
frey Dunlop’s in fidelity to the verve and 
poetic quality of the original. And it is 
Mr. Dunlop also who produced ‘“Leonce 
and Lena” last winter in Playroom Six in 
London, at the same time that Reinhardt in 
his first New York season of repertory was 
introducing Biichner to America by the pro- 
duction of “Danton’s Death.” 

It is this twentieth century, therefore, 
which is discovering this vivid and signifi- 
cant writer of the early nineteenth, and 
thereby enlivening the extremely dull 
dramatic period of Biichner’s times. One 
need only compare Biichner with his most 
noted dramatic contemporaries, with Grill- 
parzer and Kotzebue, for example, to realize 
the worth of this contribution. They lie 
dead, Biichner lives. They wrote in classic 
calm, Biichner in tempestuous protest. They 
composed in measured meters, Biichner in 
nervous, decorative prose. Of the magnet- 
ism of Biichner’s personality, his political 
vision wise beyond his years, his passion for 
human freedom, his deep friendships, his 
tender love story, of all these his letters are 
poignant testimonial. Besides his plays 
Biichner wrote political pamphlets in favor 
of “Freedom of the Press” and ‘“Repre- 
sentative Government,” the slogans of his 
day. He wrote scientific theses, and he made 
the first translation of Victor Hugo into 
German. What he might have become had 
he lived long enough for his genius to ma- 
ture, is idle to speculate upon. Perhaps he 
had burned himself out, and would have 
done nothing better. Perhaps he would 
have become Germany’s greatest dramatist. 
But as his attainment justifies, with Biichner 
as with Keats, one slight volume of crea- 
tive work and a bundle of letters stand as 
his defense against Time. 





Foreign Notes 


J ULIEN BENDA has now followed up 
his “La Trahison des Clercs” with a 
volume entitled “Mon Premier Testament” 
(Nouvelle Revue Francaise), It is a dis- 
cussion of the genesis of our political and 
philosophical ideas which M. Benda believes 
are the outcome not of intelligence and 
reason but of emotion. 


ses 


Karl Tschuppik’s “Franz Joseph: Der 
Untergang eines Reiches” (Hellerau: Ava- 
lun) is a book that should prove of im- 
portance to historians of the Hapsburg 
monarchy. It is a critical examination of 
the career of Francis Joseph, which depicts 
the developments of the Emperor’s reign as 
a struggle against the tendencies of his age. 


ses 


The Italian Royal Automobile Club 
(Rome, via Po 17) has published a hand- 
book for five lire with the rules and regu- 
lations for motorists in Italy and the 
Colonies. It is written in four languages, 
Italian, French, English, and German, and 
has an excellent map in four sections of 
motor roads. 


es 


Sigrid Undset, who has won the Nobel 
prize for literature for 1928, is known to 
the English-speaking world through her 
novel, “Kristin Lavransdatter,” published 
in 1920. It deals with conditions in the 
fourteenth century, a period together with 
the following century with which her out- 
standing works are concerned. She was 
born in Kallundborg, Denmark, on May 
20, 1882, was educated in a business col- 
lege, and remained a municipal clerk at 
Christiania until 1909, which was two years 
after the appearance of her first novel. 
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JOSHUA'S VISION 
By William J. Locke 
The romance of a plain man’s quest for beauty. ‘Urbane, absorbing, ‘Joshua’s Vision’ is 


Nn 
y of Fre nzchubert 


in its author’s well-known vein.”—New York Times. $2.50 
GENERAL CRACK BLADES 
By George Preedy By George Barr McCutcheon 
“A book of quality, power and distinction. ‘“Gallops along through an unusual, wholly 
Throbs with the beating of human hearts.” romantic situation.” —New York Times. 
—Arthur B. Maurice. $2.50 $2.00 


THE EMPRESS OF HEARTS 


By E. Barrington 


“Colorful and dramatic . . . E. Barrington has depicted all the greatness that was Marie 
Antoinette.”"—Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.50 
ALIMONY MARSH FIRE 
By Faith Baldwin By Mateel Howe Farnham 


A novel of scrambled matrimony. “Frank, cour- The story of a woman who lavished on her em- 
ageous, unanswerable.” —Brooklyn Eagle. $2.00 ployer the love she ought to have given a hus- 
band. $2.00 


THE MYSTERY OF THE BLUE TRAIN 
By Agatha Christie 
“Interesting, clever, one of the best mysteries in many months.””—Philadelphia Inquirer. $2.00 


AS A THE IN THE NIGHT REDWOOD AND GOLD 


By R. Austin Freeman By Jackson Gregory 


A Thorndyke mystery. “The most convincingof ThebestbookofafirstrateWesternwriter.Action 
allscientific detectives.” —S.S.Van Dyne. $2.00 and mystery amid the California redwoods. $2.00 


THE BEsT SHORT STORIES OF 1928 BEST PLAYS OF 1927-28 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien Edited by Burns Mantle 

The twenty best stories of the year. Many Text and full synopsis of the ten best plays and 

foremost writers of America are included. $2.50 much data on the theatre. $3.00 


THE TRAGEDY OF EDWARD VII 
By W. H. Edwards 
A modern psychological biography. “Full of intensely human interest.” 
—London Daily Express. Illustrated. $5.00 
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ON WANDERING WHEELS SCHUBERT, THE MAN 
By Jan and Cora Gordon By Oscar Bie i 
Delightful experiences through roadside camps The official biography of the Schubert Centen- 
from Maine to Georgia. Illustrated. $3.50 nial. Sympathetic, revealing. Illustrated. $3.00 \ And the NK. 
SOUTH WIND TRISTRAM SHANDY \ ae YEAR BOL 
By Norman Douglas By Laurence Sterne \is : ry 4 
A beautiful gift edition illustrated in color and __ Illustrated by John Austen. $7.50 1 J oe mn 
black and white by Valenti Angelo. $5.00 Write for list of other Ebony Library titles \ ry ee 
. OLD BUDDHA \ 
By The Princess Der Ling ] ie 
“This fascinating romance presents in striking colors episodes in the life of the most I % 
remarkable of the Manchu rulers.”—Saturday Review. $3. | Pe 
re CAESAR THE STORY OF OLD IRONSIDES | “Ree 
} . P. Parker By E. B. and A. A. Knipe j 
: Thoroughly per biography of the A grandfather tells the story of the famous be e | 
f Caesar of the New Testament. $3.50 ship. Pictures in color by Mead Schaeffer. $3.00 ie 
| 





THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
By Alexander Dumas 


Dumas’ populy novel in a splendid edition with full page pictures, end papers, etc., in 
colors by Mead Schaeffer. $3.50 









449 Fourth Ave DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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THE WORLD ISAW, by Anne 
Shannon Monroe. $2.50 
THE CONFUSION OF 
TONGUES, by Charles W. 
Ferguson. $3.50 
CAP’N GEORGE FRED, by 
Himself. $4 
THE HERETIC, by Dan Pol- 
ing. $2 
BROTHER AND BROTHER, 
by Dorothy Van Doren. $2 


JACOB H. SCHIFF, His Life 
and Letters, by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 


2 Vols. $10 
MONEY FOR NOTHING, by 
P. G. Wodehouse. $2 


THE LADY OF STAINLESS 
RAIMENT, by Mathilde Eiker. 

$2.50 
O. HENRY MEMORIAL 
AWARD PRIZE STORIES 
OF 1928. Introduction by Dr. 
Blanche Colton Williams. $2.50 


THE COLUMN BOOK OF F. 


P.A. $2.50 
INTO THE ABYSS, by John 
Knittel. $2.50 


CHARCOALS OF OLD NEW 
YORK by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
$3 


LET’S DO THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN by Carveth Wells. 


$2.50 
THE PLAYS OF NOEL 
COWARD. $3 
TEXAS MAN, by William 
MacLeod Raine. $2 


ANTIQUA-MANIA, by Ken- 
neth L. Roberts, illustrated by 
Booth Tarkington. $3 


THE LADY OF THE LIM- 
BERLOST, by Jeannette Porter 
Meehan. $2.50 


LIFE AND DEATH IN SING 
SING, by Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes. $3.50 


ELDOM has any one season 
brought with it so many distin- 
guished books, and we are proud 
of the proportion of outstanding 
books of the year that bear the 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY by Stephen Vincent Benet 


The old war songs ring out of the past . . . ghost armies march behind blood- 
stained battle flags . . . Grant and Lee, Stonewall Jackson and Sherman ride by 
like grim ‘giants . . . the earth quakes like a beaten drum from Texas to Ver. 
mont. 


All records have been broken by this 100,000 word narrative poem of the 
Civil War. Critics are calling it the greatest achievement of our generation. 
Laurence Stallings writes: “Astounding. . . triumphant . . . golden pinnacles 
gleaming with sheer poetry ... will bear the re-reading as long as there is a 
memory of our nation.” 


Open up this great poem ... as your heart beats faster and you catch your 
breath, you will understand why it’s the book of the year. $2.50. Half-leather, $5 


MR. BLETTSWORTHY ON RAMPOLE ISLAND 
by H.G. Wells 


“The best Wells romance since Mr. Polly!” — London Daily Express. “This 
new Gulliver is too good to die in our generation!”—Spectator. That’s England's 
send-off to the new Wells novel just published here—a tale of shipwreck and 
adventure on a cannibal island, of searching satire and idyllic love. A perfectly 


gorgeous book. $2.50 


LILY CHRISTINE — The Story of a Good Woman, by 
Michael Arlen 

You will know at once from its unmistakable genius that Michael Arlen wrote 
“Lily Christine,” and you will be amazed how far he has progressed in human 


sympathy and understanding since he chronicled the life and doings of glitter- 
ing Iris March. $2.50 


THE WORLD DOES MOVE by Booth Tarkington 


Things have changed a lot in the last thirty years; the Gentleman from Indiana 
has yielded to the Plutocrat; Claire Ambler would laugh at Alice Adams; the 
Behaviorists would do dreadfull things to Penrod. You'll chuckle and sigh 
at Booth Tarkington’s chronicle of bygone days. $2.50 


POINT COUNTER POINT by Aldous Huxley 


A brilliant novel which probes the modern world to its depths. “Unflagging in 
its spirits and unflagging in its intelligence, throughout more than four hundred 
pages it vindicates Mr. Huxley’s right to be called the most able of contempo- 
rary satirists."-—Joseph Wood Krutch in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. A Liter- 
ary Guild Selection. $2.50 





THE FOOLISH VIRGIN, by THE SILVER THORN, by 


Kathleen Norris, the brave and 
tender romance of a modern girl. 


$2 


THE AGE OF REASON, by 
Philip Gibbs, a novel about all 
of us in this day of conflicting 


ideals. $2 


POLITICIANS AND THE 
WAR, by Lord Beaverbrook, 
keen, fearless revelations of in- 
side British politics, 1914-1916. 
$5 


Hugh Walpole, masterly short 
stories by the author of Winters- 


moon. $2.50 


A BROOD OF DUCKLINGS, 
by Frank Swinnerton, a father 
and his daughters in a powerful 
novel by the man who wrote 


Nocturne. $2.50 


THE BABYONS, by Clemence 
Dane, the brilliant chronicle of 
four generations of a haunted 
Devonshire familv. 4 Vols. $5 
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Doubleday Doran imprint. 





We take pleasure in recommend- 
ing certain books of importance 
on our autumn list for your 


winter’s reading. 


LIFE IN LETTERS OF WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS; Edited by Mildred Howells 


A vast fabric of letters to and from the first American realist. 


It presents a 


personal history of American literature from the Civil War to 1920. It is a 
full length and unconscious self-portrait of the man from a small Ohio town 
who gave America, among many things, some exquisite fiction and an awareness 


of Italy. 


2 Vols. $10 


PILGRIMS OF ADVERSITY by William McFee 
The first novel in four years by the distinguished author of Command and Cas- 
uals of the Sea—a tale of the old steamer Candleshoe, and what happened to 


her strangely varied crew of rugged adventurers in colorful Caribbean waters 
and the turbulent ports of Cuba and Costaragua. $2.50 


THE LAST TWELVE YEARS OF JOSEPH 


CONRAD by Richard Curle 


“Outside my own household,” wrote Conrad to Mr. Curle, “you are the person 


about whom I am most concerned.” 
trait. 


Here is a sympathetic and revealing por- 


$2.50 


CONRAD TO A FRIEND 150 selected letters 


from Joseph Conrad to Richard Curle. 


In these letters Conrad wrote of his 


life and his books with a candor, a directness seldom found in his other works. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S INCLUSIVE 


VERSE 1885-1926 


$2.50 


This monument of modern literature contains all the poems of Kipling, thirty- 
seven of which are new, and one never before published. Available in cloth at 
$5 or leather at $7.50; or India paper editions, cloth $6, leather $8.50. 


A BOOK OF WORDS 


in this his latest book, Rudyard Kipling sums up his philosophy in thirty vivid 


selected personal talks. 


$3 


RAIDERS OF THE DEEP by Lowell Thomas 


The greatest piece of war history yet untold; true stories of the U-boats and 
their exploits, of undersea battles and mystery ships, and of the famous raid 
on the American coast when the lights of Broadway were within sight of a 
conning tower, told by U-boat Commanders and their British foes to the man 
who wrote Count Luckner the Sea Devil. $2.50 





WE FORGET BECAUSE WE 
MUST, by W. B. Maxwell, the 
understanding chronicle of one 
woman’s tragedies and triumphs. 


$2.50 
OFF THE DEEP END, by 


Christopher Morley, new essays 
on people, books and most espe- 
cially ships. Mr. Morley’s first 
since THE ROMANY STAIN. 

$2.50 


AT THE SOUTH GATE, by 
Grace S. Richmond, the finest 
romance yet by the author of 
Red Pepper Burns. $2 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
MARRIAGE AND MEDI- 
CINE, by Joseph Collins, M.D., 
frank talks pointing the way to 
happy, healthy living. $3 


THE STRANGE NECES- 
SITY, by Rebecca West, critical 
estimates of Hardy, Bennett, 
Lewis, Joyce and many others. 


$3 


POOR RICHARD’S ALMA- 
NACK, by Benjamin Franklin. 
Illustrated. $2.50 





SERGEANT YORK, tiis Qwn 
Life Story and War Diary. Fd. 
by Tom Skeyhill. $2.50 
THE STAR SPANGLED 
MANNER, 

by Beverley Nichols. $2.50 
BRIGHT METAL, by 7. S. 
Stribling. $2.50 
THE TOP KICK, by Leonard 
Nason. $2 
WHY BE A MUD TURTLE, 
by Stewart Edward White. $2.50 


GREEN WILLOW, by Ethel 


Mannin. $2 
THE OUTERMOST HOUSE, 
by Henry Beston. $3 


THE NEW YORKER AL- 
BUM. Drawings from The New 
Y orker. $3 


ABOVE THE BRIGHT BLUE 
SKY, by Elliott White Springs. 
$2.50 


ROCKBOUND, by Frank Par- 
ker Day. $2.50 


IN THE IMPERIAL 
SHADOW, by Mirza Mah- 
moud Khan Saghaphi, Page to 
the Mad Shah of Persia. $3.50 


THE BOOK OF RABELATIS, 
by Jake Falstaff. $4 


MASTER MAKERS OF THE 
ROOK, by William Dana Or- 
cutt. $2.50 


THE SACRED FLAME, by 
W. Somerset Maugham. $2 


We will gladly send you our illustrated cata- 
logue giving complete descriptions of these and 
many other books on receipt of this coupon. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc. 
DEPARTMENT B. C. 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

Please send me your complete illustrated catalogue 
of important books for Autumn 1928. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


TO GIVE OR OWN 


Englishmen, Frenchmen, 





Spaniards 

By Salvador de Madariaga $3.75 
A brilliant, searching, and highly original 
book. “By virtue of a keen intuition, 


fused with an intellect tempered and edged 
like a suave Toledo blade, Madariaga 
thrusts directly into the character of these 
peoples.”—Survey Graphic. 


A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage 
By H. W. Fowler $3.50 


Of course you are never guilty of ‘‘be- 
tween you and I” (like the pitiable figure 
in the Sunday advertisements), but does 
not the Split Infinitive fill you with super- 
stitious awe and trepidation? Here is a 
book to dispel your doubts and fears, and 
withal supply the occasion for many a quiet 
chuckle. A book as delightful as it is 
informative. 


Cinderella’s Garden 


By W. Macneile Dixon Cloth, $2.00 


Lambskin, $5.00 


Here is the new book which has been 
hailed so enthusiastically as a companion 
to “Alice in Wonderland.” The New York 
Times finds it “‘a gentle yet penetrating 
satire upon human life.” A sparkling book 
for both youngsters and grown-ups—and 
perhaps a great one! 


Bach—A Biography 
By Charles Sanford Terry $7.50 


The most complete and authoritative book 
on the subject, it will be warmly welcomed 
by all musical people. ‘The book for 
which the world has waited nearly a couple 
of centuries.”—Birmingham Post. Beauti- 
fully and generously illustrated. 





Sullivan’s Comic Operas 
By Thomas F. Dunhill $3.00 


A successful attempt to show that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s contribution to English 
opera was not in the nature of a prostitu- 
tion of his admitted talents. If you have 
been concealing your enthusiasm for Gil- 
bert and Sullivan from your highbrow 
friends, here is just the book with which to 
confound them! 


The Spanish Ladie and Two 
Other Stories from Cervantes 


Translated from the original by Thomas 
Mabbe, 1640. Newly illustrated by Doug- 


las Percy Bliss. $7.50 
Three rollicking tales of Spain’s most fas- 
Cinating age by the immortal Cervantes 
translated with Elizabethan zest, gusto and 
exuberance by a great master of his craft. 
In his delightful illustrations Mr. Bliss has 
displayed rare understanding of the period 
and a charming sense of humor. 


Lady Louisa Stuart’s Notes on 
George Selwyn and His 
Contemporaries 

Edited by W. S. Lewis $12.00 


Printed by D. B. Updike on hand-made 
Paper in an edition limited to 500 copies 
and issued as Number IV of Horace Wal- 
pole’s Miscellaneous Antiquities, this dis- 
. tinguished book sheds new and _ intimate 
light upon well known eighteenth century 
hgures. 


Musical Discourse 
By Richard Aldrich $3.00 


“Mr. Aldrich’s little volume is filled with 
critical sanity, delightful perspectives, stim- 
ulating and suggestive asides, and an 
English style uncommon in these days by 
reason of its purity and_ its reposeful 
finish,”"—New York Evening Sun. Printed 
at Mr. Updike’s press. 


The Oxford Book of English 
Verse 

Chosen and Edited by Arthur Quiller- 
Couch $3.75 


On Oxford India Paper, $4.25; Persian 
Morocco binding, $6.50; Polished calfskin, 
$10.00; Morocco boards, $12.00; Crushed 
Levant, $17.50. 





The Oxford Book of American 
Verse 
Chosen and Edited by Bliss Carman $3.75 


On Oxford India Paper, $4.25; bound in 
Three Quarter Morocco, $8.50. 


The Oxford Book of Carols 


Edited by Percy Dearmer, R. Vaughan 
Williams, and Martin Shaw. Words only, 
$2.00. Words and Music $2.50 
As important a book as the Oxford Book 
of English Verse. It contains over 200 
carols, English and foreign, old and new, 


with a preface on the history and use of 
carols. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


Competition No. 48. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best version 
of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” as it might have been written by Alexander 
Pope. (Entries should reach the Saturday Review office, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, not later than the morning of December 17.) 

Competition No. 49. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best ren- 
dering into modern American prose vernacular of Mark Antony’s oration from 
“Julius Cxsar.” Entries must not exceed 400 words, but the whole oration need 
not necessarily be translated. (Entries should reach the Saturday Review office 
not later than the morning of December 31.) 

Attention is called to the rules printed below. 


THE FORTY-SIXTH 
COMPETITION 


The prize for the best short lyric 
called ‘Paradise Lost” has been 
awarded to Claudius Jones for the 
following sonnet. 


THE PRIZE ENTRY 
PARADISE LosT 
| Paes in my ears your flutes of 
Dorian mood 

Sang their stern music. Long your 
Eden’s bowers 

Refreshed my soul. 
scented flowers 

Yielded delight, their laden boughs 
my food, 

But now your foes, with jeers and 
weapons rude, 

Have lopped your limbs and toppled 
low your towers, 

Amid the wreck your bruised spirit 
cowers 

Beneath the bitter blows of Belial’s 
brood. 

Not so on Dunbar’s field and Marston 
Moor 

Your saints were wont their craven 
backs to show, 

Their arms the jest of every witless 
boor, 

Not now, not now, let thus your 
heads hang low, 

When scared by truth men turn to 
follies old 

And “gay religions full of pomp and 
gold.” 


Their heavy 


CLAuDIUs JONES. 


Surprisingly few competitors seemed 
to realize the considerable range of- 
fered by the title of the required 
lyrich, which surely penned in our 
Wits much less closely than usual. In 
spite of this freedom there was a 
general tendency to trivialize the 
theme, not always so successfully as 
John A, L. Odde who wrote— 


No souls reborn diviner dwelt, 
Such blissful hope was ours, 
When I was wooing the girl I wed 
And saying it with flowers. 

No perfect heaven can be the meed 
Of him who, luckless, misses 
That transcendental, lusctous joy 
Of saying it with kisses. 

But beatific ecstasies 

Have fallen with a crash; 

And on this unrelenting earth 
Pm saying it with cash. 


This was better than any of the 
dozen poems in which Paradise was 
punned into Pair o’ dice. ‘There was 
another entry in which Paradise ap- 
peared as a losing horse. Of all these 
the less said the better. 

I had expected some successful va- 
riations on certain ancient, but per- 
ennial themes—“We have heard the 
chimes at midnight!” ‘Alas, the 
beautiful days of my youth when I 
was so unhappy,” and “Mais ot sont 
les neiges d’antan”;but no. Even the 
inevitable “lost love” lyrics were not 
arresting. Excepting Deborah C. 
Jones, whose sonnet was too long 
drawn out, the level of these did not 
exceed that of the lyric beginning— 


I can’t forget the afternoon 

We quarreled. In the rain 

The robins made their twilight call 
That pierced the air like pain, 


The best entries were by some fa- 
miliar names. Marshall M. Brice 
and Corinne Swain must be men- 
tioned. Homer Parsons offered sev- 
eral entries, one a too facile “baritone 
solo, to be accompanied by a lugu- 
brious guitar,” beginning— 


Dey’s catfish swimmin in de ribber, 
Lawd! 
Dey’s bees fotchin? honey to de 
comb ; 
But de bees an’ de fishes, dey don’ 
mean n thin? 
When a cullud man’s los his home, 
O Lawd! 
Po? black man los’ his home. 


Dalnar Devening offered two entries, 
one concerning the loss of his rose- 
tinted spectacles, the other about an 
unnamed country where— 


To matchless skies her mighty sum- 
mits push, 

For mile on mile her silver shorelines 
reach, 

But lo, a Babbitt under every bush! 

Behold, a Babbitt camped on every 
beach! 


David Heathestone was even better 
in his lines of disillusion following 
the recent plethora of debunking bi- 
ographies: 


Time bedims the glowing eyes, 
The glitering vision slowly dies. 
The men of old were mortal too: 
Nature nor wisdom are not new. 


None of these entries, however, 
seemed to me to have so much force 
or vitality as Claudius Jones’s sonnet 
on Milton’s poem. 

The following entry, by Deborah 
C. Jones, won half the prize in Com- 
petition No. 45, but could not be 
printed, owing to lack of space, a 
fortnight ago. The passage is in- 
tended as an interpolation in Act II, 
Scene i, of “The Winter’s Tale,” 
when Leontes interrupts Mamillius’s 
tale of sprites and goblins. 


II 
Mamillius: 
. . . There was a man, I say, 
Dwelt by a churchyard, where his 
only neighbors 
Were swift brown conies and small 
chirping mice, 
And grays and mouldwarps that 
dig at night, 
And batts along the eaves. He be- 
ing old 
Sought not the woods for faggots, 
but crept forth 
Into the churchyard when the twi- 
light fell, 
Gatheing his sticks along the holly 
hedge 
Where the brown oak-leaves whis- 
pered to the dust; 
For in that place he had a daughter 
slept 
Under a twisted thorn, Now on a 
night 
Seeing the semblance of a light 
that wavered 
Above her grave, he hobbled 
hastily 
And found a shrunk white thing 
with eyes, but mouthless, 
That made strange cries, 
Herm.: 


What, cries without a mouth? 
Mamillius: 
Ay, pitiful poor skrelings. This 
good man 
Led the thing home and nursed it 
by his fire; 
For he was one that shared his very 
crumbs 
With the small beasts that built 
about his door, 
And it was in his mind that this 
might be 
His daughter’s sprite. But mark 
you what befell! 


Though it feared nought for cock- 
crow, every night 
When the man slept it used to slip 


Bway ; 

Till once he woke, and peering 
from his door 

Saw that it crept into the grave 
itself 

Where his dead maid in her white 
shroudings lay, 

And battened there, the very In- 
cubus! 

Whereat this old poor man, well 
nigh distract 

Since he might nought avail, would 
have fordone 

Himself ; but in his sorrowing ec- 
Stasy 

The blind small mouldwarps that 
he still had fed 

Crawled from their burrows; and 
you know the stars 

Upon their noses be in memory 

Of Bethlehem’s star, because the 
mouldwarps came 

That night to keep our infant Sa- 
viour’s feet 

Warm with their velvet sides; 
which wholesome stars 

The Incubus perceiving fled away, 

And left him to their humble com- 
forting. 

DEBORAH C, JONES. 


We also take this opportunity to 
print one of the best poems left over 
from a recent competition. 


SENATOR’S PATTER SONG 
from 

THE PIRATES OF FINANCE 

I’m a popular patrician of our pres- 
ent-day democracy ; 

A paragon of loyalty; a hater of 
hypocrosy. 

I am apt at cross-word puzzles and a 
president of Rotary; 

A justice of the peace for more than 
thirty years; a notary. 

Pm practised in economy (of con- 
science, not political), 

A clever, psychoanalyst, though never 
hypercritical ; 

A liberal protectionist. “Who's Who 
in God-knows-where-it-is” 

Proclaims me a director in a half a 
hundred charities. 

I hand out my gratuities most pru- 
dently, I never knew 

A contribution rightly made that 
failed to boost my revenue; 

For in the give and take of life I 
shun all base hypocrisy; 

Pm an impecunious parasite of pau- 
perized democracy. 


Though I never knew the meaning 
of the phrase “the laws intend- 
ment,” 

I’m the man that put the “amen” in 
the bootlegger’s amendment. 

On handling crops, I stand four- 
square with sentiment agrarian; 

My doctrines are at times both Cal- 
vinistic and McNaryan, 

I believe in peace, good-will to men, 
from Matthew clean to Malachi; 

Pd put a ban on war if we could 
find a paying alibi. 

Pm strong for gold (and silver, too) 
and something of a Sadducee; 

For nothing’s kosher but the cash; 
all substitutes look bad to me. 

I work for frenzied financiers—pt- 
ratical protectorate! 

But have to keep in closest touch 
with my own dear electorate. 

So in matters senatorial, I put up 
with hypocrisy,— 

A politician practical in petered-out 
democracy. 

Joun A. L, OppE. 





RULES 


Competitors failing to comply 
with the following rules will be dis- 
qualified. Envelopes should be ad- 
dressed to Edward Davison, The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. All 
MSS. must be legible—typewritten if 
possible—and should bear the name 
or pseudonym of the author. Com- 
petitors may offer more than one 
entry. MSS. cannot be returned. The 
Editor’s decision is final and The 
Saturday Review reserves the right to 
print the whole or part of any entry. 
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hy WE Woodwara 


DAE E T author of Ceor’e Washin&ton 


Once again the author of George Washington tosses 

a bowling ball down the corridor of history, knock- 
ing into splinters the — icons clustered on a 
shrine at the far end...a sensational book. His 
writing is brilliant, his antinenhes are wise and often 
gorgeous, his assembling of material is masterful.” 


Joseph Lilly, N. Y. Telegram. 


THE 4y Gertrude Atherton 


‘JEALOUS — 


Or eo: - 45 
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wt 
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GODS 


The story of Alcibiades, mad- 
cap of Athens, and of Tiy, 
the Egyptian princess. 


rz 





het - 





Ota eae 





“The stormy, turbulent and dra- 
matic life of Alcibiades recorded 
with the glamour and flavor of 


“An original and human portrait... it is, beyond 
ae and impressive reading. Don’t miss 


it” ‘alter Yust, Philadelphia Ledger. fine entertainment and the seal 
ofauthenticfact.”—N. Y. World. sf 
A successful event... a skillful and living portrait.” # 
—Phila. Record. *An amusing book.” & 
— Philadelphia Record. a 


ee 
A wonderful story as Woodward tells it... almost 
as though some Time spirit, havin ng learned the de- 
lectable trick of tall yarning from Munchausen, had 
undertaken to tell a ‘whopper,’ using actuality as a 
medium of expression —and the resultant tale was 
Grant's life.”—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


“A novel on a grand scale.” 


—N. Y. Times. 5 


Second Edition $2.50 


“Ih: is that happy combination of reality in incident 
and romance in sweep, destined, like Ludwig’s 
Napoleon, to satisfy all readers.”— Paxton Hibben, 
Chicago News. 


Wendrik MAN the 


Vian Loon 





“Tt will be one of the durable biographies.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


MIRACLE ; 


4 
Coming this week! A gor- 
geous and original holiday , 

book that will thrill the 
young and fascinate the 
old. Illustrated with 175 
pen and ink sketches by 
the author, 8 of them in 
full color. $3.50 


BROADWAY Ly John Olonnor 
RACKETEERS | 


A Hit! The low-down on pirates of the main-stem 
*A hot book. It sizzles all of the time with inside i 
stuff. Key city hotels should place one in every 
room.”— Variety 


"he career of Grant, apart from the Ge neral, is 
worthy of much pondering. It is a mirror to muc “h 
in American life. Mr. Woodward tells it better than 
anyone else. One learns to know and understand 
Grant in this book, and when one lays it down it is 
to think deeply on America, on man and fate and 
the destiny het rules us all.”—James Truslow 


Adams, N. Y. Sun. 
The Literary Guild choice for November 


Handsome large octavo, bound in buckram, with 20 il- 
lustrations, $5. 
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The FEATHERED NEST 


by MaySavet Lleech.... nebo 


.. “An American Matriarch... 


As swift and absorbing a novel as Tin Wed- 
ding and it has greater reach and mellowness 
- +. a portrait which has force as welt as 
clarity ... an American Matriarch.” —N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


“She has viewed mother-love with detach- 
ment, analyzed it and created a character 
who is genuine and truly American. An- 
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Deseo 





other step in her progress as the chroni- 
cler of American character.’ ° — Harry 
Hansen, N. Y. World. 


“A fine and sensitive book, clear and 
vigorous in its writing, intelligent and 
emotional in its drama” Phila adelphia 
Ledger. Second Edition $2.50 


A check list of other good books 


for perplexed buyers. 


POEMS IN PRAISE OF PRACTICALLY a 
by Samuel Hoffenstein 
MY LIFE, by Isadora Duncan 
STRANGE INTERLUDE, by Eugene O'Neill $2. 30 
NAPOLEON, by Emil Ludwig $3. 
THE SON wf MAN: THE STORY OF JESU s, 
by Emil Ludw $3. 
PERSIAN PICTU RES, by Gertrude Bell of 
Arabia $3.06 
SUNSET GUN, by Dorothy Parker $2. 00 
ENOUGH ROPE, by Dorothy Parker $2.00 
CASPAR HAUSER, by Jacob Wassermann $3.00 










GOOD BOOKS 





“Contains some of the most rollicking stories of 
rascality since Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford.” 
—N. Y. Telegram 
“You'll read it from cover to cover in one 
sitting, and not even a five-alarm fire will 
move you.” —Philadelphia Ledger 
“He seems to know both sides of Broadway 
more thoroughly than the police who patrol it.” 
—wNat Ferber, N. Y. American 
Topping best-seller lists in all key cities. Now in its 


third edition, and roaring along! With a “wi? 4 
glossary of the snappiest slang you ever heard. $2.00 


LIVERIGHT 


Gl WEST 48TH ST.N Y 
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COMPLETE AND 
UNABRIDGED 


O5¢ A COPY 


THE 


MODERN LIBRARY 


Swann’s Way 


By MARCEL PROUST “== 
No. 59 


The Golden Ass 


By LUCIUS APULEIUS 
No. 88 


The Philosophy 
of Schopenhauer 


. No. 52 
The Life of 
Michelangelo 


No. 49 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Write for complete list of 150 titles 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 
20 East 57th Street New York City 
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A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT for 


$6500 


A fair price 
A good book 
A great subject 


VOLTAIRE 


Genius of Mockery 
By VICTOR THADDEUS 







































“Deserving very high 
praise.” 


(Phila. Ledger) 


“Entertaining and 
most readable.” 
(The Forum) 


“The greatest biogra- 
hy of the year.” 
M 


inneapolis Journal) 


“A most completely 
satisfactory study.” 
(Buffalo Times) 


A personal portrait 
so vivid Voltaire steps 
from the frame.” 


(Phila. Inquirer) 


*A polished perform- 
ance, glittering with 
epigram, sardonic 
glee, and glistening 
facts.” 


(Brooklyn Eagle) 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Publishers New York 


BRENTANO’S 








Bibliopsyching 


By Amy LovEMAN 


HRISTMAS is icumen in, to para- 
phrase the old ditty, and we find that 
one of our great emporiums is advertising 
psycho-gifts for the occasion, “Weve gift- 
psyched the world and his wife for you,” 
proclaims Wanamaker’s, printing its state- 
ment with exclamation marks and cartoons, 
and proceeding to subdivide mankind into 
the intellectual, the esthetic, the leisurely, 
the practical, and so on and so forth as one 
of the characters in Christopher Morley’s 
presentation of “Old Heidelberg” across the 
river on “the last seacoast of Bohemia” 
would say. . No, -we’ve not gone into the 
business of advertising either Wanamaker’s 
or the: Rialto; we're merely trying to ex- 
plain our title and-to make public confes- 
-sion of the faet that» until we saw that ad 
decorating the -back page of all the news- 
papers we hadn’t decided just how we'd 
presént our Christmas book list to you. But 
then we knew; we'd bibliopsyche the season’s 
offerings (we're a little doubtful as to 
whether we’re using our newly acquired ter- 
minology correctly or not, and whether it’s 
the offerings that are to be bibliopsyched or 
the persons to whom they are to go—but 
let it stand), neatly grouping such books of 
different type as seemed likely to appeal to 
those interested in any one of them. Where 
to begin? 

Well, with the elders, of course, those 
who once were comfortable Victorians and 
knew this world in the pleasant days when 
New York was a city of ugly brown fronts, 
when iron deer and stone dogs disported 
themselves self-respectingly on the lawns of 
suburban homes, when grandmothers tied 
capacious white aprons around their waists as 
they sat down to the family darning, and 
granddaughters entertained their swains in 
the mellow light of the parlor lamp. If 
you would recapture for a friend the charm 
of those leisurely days give him Booth Tar- 
kington’s “The World Does Move” (Dou- 
bleday, Doran), a delightful autobiograph- 
ical chronicle, carrying its description of 
American life from Victorian days to the 
present, and affording Mr. Tarkington op- 
portunity for more of that acute social an- 
alysis which is so preéminently his forte 
and the keenness of which he so nearly 
masks by the animation and fluency with 
which he presents it. It was a pleasant cen- 
tury, viewed in retrospect, that which cul- 
minated in the reign of Victoria, but it had 
its fads and its oddities. ‘The Stammering 
Century” (Day), Gilbert Seldes calls it in 
a survey of eccentricity and fanaticism in 
America during its course, which should in- 
terest the older generation who knew a 
part of its events in the making and learnt 
of others at first hand. Doubtless they 
would find old memories flaring up the 
more vividly were you to present them also 
with one of the numerous biographies of 
the eminent or the notorious of their day; 
of Jim Fisk, for instance, to whom the 
famous lawyer, O’Conor, once said when 
he consulted him as to the legality of some 
obviously dishonest deal he was trying to 
put through: “Yes, you’re perfectly safe, 
Mr. Fisk, but you are the greatest rascal 
unhanged,” and of whom Macmillan has 
just isuued a colorful life by Robert H. 
Fuller, under the title “Jubilee Jim.” With 
it you might send Emanie Sachs’s “The 
Terrible Siren” (Harpers), a biography of 
Victoria Woodhull, with her sister first wo- 
man operator on Wall Street, advocate of 
the rights of women, ardent espouser of 
free love, and heroine of adventures savory 
and otherwise. Since her day women have 
acquired the vote, but never since it have 
they had the opportunity to vote for a wo- 
man for President such as her nomination 
for that office afforded. 


wf & 


Then, there’s “This Side Idolatry” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), which you might give if 
only for the malicious pleasure of rousing 
your friends to wrath. It’s a novel based 
on the life of Dickens by C. E. Bechhofer- 
Roberts, and it deals harshly with that idol 
of Victorian days. Personally we think 
reading it is likely to have an excellent ef- 
fect on Dickens lovers; it’s likely to drive 
them to Dickens in their ire and so give 
them a chance of reassuring themselves of 
his genius, 

But the Victorians are beguiling us into 
their own leisureliness, and we must haste 
us on our way. To continue: There’s a 
novel now first published some years after 
her death by an author whose first book 
became enormously popular in the last part 
of the nineteenth century, and one which 
quite possibly the older generation might 
like to have,—Olive Schreiner’s “Undine” 


(Harpers). It’s an early work, with fa- 
miliar elements. With it might go, merely 
because it, too, deals with the South African 
scene, Sarah Gertrude Millin’s “The Com- 
ing of the Lord” (Liveright), and Bess 
Streeter Aldrich’s “A Lantern in Her Hand” 
(Appleton), the latter because the daily 
round of a mother’s existence as there de- 
picted is probably more typical of life in 
the nineteenth century than of that of to- 
day. 

If any of your older friends lived in 
California in the vivid period when the 
gold rush was still lending picturesqueness 
to the state, he will no doubt welcome the 
gift of Constance Rourke’s “Troupers of 
the Gold Coast” (Harcourt, Brace), where- 
in is unfolded the career of Lotta Crabtree, 
graduate of the gold camps of the High 
Sierras and of the gambling saloons and 
variety halls of San Francisco, and later 
the most popular soubrette of her day. Miss 
Rourke has introduced into her narrative 
many figures of the stage and off it widely 
noted in their time. Perhaps, however, 
you may wish to send a rather less anec- 
dotal biography to your friend. If so, try 
“The Tragedy of Edward VII,” by W. H. 
Edwards (Dodd, Mead), a documented 
study, or, if his taste runs rather to litera- 
ture than history, “William Dean Howells 
—Life in Letters,” edited by his daughter, 
Mildred Howells, and published by Dou- 
bleday, Doran. Maurois’s “Disraeli” (Ap- 
pleton), of course, if he has not already 
read it, cannot fail to meet his approval, 
and so also might Philip Guedalla’s “Bon- 
net and Shawl” (Putnam), a series of 
sketches of the wives of British statesmen, 
and his “Gladstone-Palmerston Correspon- 
dence” (Harpers). Finally, just by way of 
proving that you don’t think your friend 
of Victorian days too old-fashioned for 
present-day humor, send him Robert Bench- 
ley’s “20,000 Leagues under the Sea or 
David Copperfield” (Holt). Its title, at 
least, will smack of the enthusiasms of his 


youth. 2 Ss 


It takes three generations from  shirt- 
sleeves to shirtsleeves, is the saying. Well, 
it takes only one to make a modernist. The 
children of the ample Victorians are the 
creators and adherents of the modern in lit- 
erature and art, If it’s for them you are 
looking for presents in the bookshops you 
might start your purchases with some of 
the volumes that will interpret their age to 
themselves and follow those up with others 
that depict it through fiction and _ poetry. 
You might, for instance, for some _ philo- 
sophical-minded young person, who in his 
easy-going idiom may wonder “what all 
the shouting’s for,” select Walter Pitkin’s 
“The Twilight of the American Mind” 
(Simon & Schuster), wherein he may dis- 
cover if so it suits him to interpret it, that 
there are more brains than business oppor- 
tunities for them in this sorry old world, 
or you might give him, who doubtless has 
read “Ulysses” and thought it a work of 
genius, ”To the Pure” (Viking), by Mor- 
ris L. Ernst and William Seagle, a discus- 
sion of censorship, or else bestow upon him 
Wyndham Lewis’s “Childermass,” that  in- 
determinate narrative—either fiction or phi- 
losophical treatise as you may choose to re- 
gard it. He'll want, of course, to keep 
abreast of the novels of certain of the con- 
temporary writers, so give him Aldous 
Huxley’s “Point Counterpoint” (Doubleday, 
Doran), or Michael Arlen’s “Lily Chris- 
tine” (Doubleday, Doran), or “Strange 
Fugitive” (Scribners), by Morley Calla- 
ghan (an author whose work will bear 
watching), “Swann’s Way,” by Marcel 
Proust, which the Modern Library has just 
issued in its neat, inexpensive series, or “The 
Second American Caravan” (Macaulay), 
which brings together the work of experi- 
menters and established writers. Beverley 
Nichols’s amusing and sometimes audacious 
characterizations of persons of note in “The 
Star Spangled Manner” (Doubleday, Do- 
ran) would doubtless prove entertaining to 
some up-to-date friend, and Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s “Sceptical Essays” (Norton) stimulat- 
ing. Joseph Moncure March’s powerful 
poetical narrative, “The Set-Up” (Covici- 
Friede), might go with these as also could 
Braithwaite’s “Anthology of Magazine 
Verse” (Vinal). Then, finally, you might 
top off your fiction and poetry as you be- 
gan it, with books of analytical type, “Re- 
cent Gains in American Civilization,” edited 
by Kirby Page (Harcourt, Brace), or 
“Whither Mankind?” (Longmans, Green), 
edited by Charles A. Beard. And that does 
for your modern friend. 

Now that we are done with him, or have 


———@(O= 
done for him, we suppose we’ve committed 
a faux pas by labeling him “modern.” 4g 
though the business men, and lawyers, and 
politically minded for whom we are about 
to “bibliopsyche” (it looks queer; as we 
said before, we have our doubts) werent 
quite as up-to-date as he, and for the matter 
of that the ministers, and housewives, and 
scholars that we’ve put into separate cate- 
gories! O, well, let whom the shoe fits 


wear it. 
es OM 


Lawyers are a busy set; we know no 
others more given to night work and scant 
leisure for reading unless it be the jour- 
nalists, So, in view of the fact that they’l] 
probably be poring over briefs instead of 
indulging in literature, we’ve drawn up a 
short list for you to select gifts from for 
them. (Until we wrote it we wouldn't 
have believed it possible that from and for 
could come into such conjunction except 
through pure typographical error. We hold 
no brief—the legal influence has already 
entrapped us—for the elegance of the 
phrase, but we stand by its usefulness;) And 
we stand by our choice of a detective story 
for a lawyer, though crime may seem to lie 
too much in the field of his business to be- 
long in that of his pleasure. Still, let him 
try it; we warrant it will hold him from 
his labors if it is Austin Freeman’s “Like a 
Thief in the Night” (Dodd, Mead), or 
“The Prisoner in the Opal” (Doubleday, 
Doran), by A. E. W. Mason. If, on the 
other hand, you want to give him some- 
thing as far removed as possible from a 
detective tale, get him Oswald Spengler’s 
“The Decline of the West” (Knopf), 
which will furnish a winter’s thinking if 
not reading, or the two volumes of the late 
Albert J. Beveridge’s “Abraham Lincoln” 
(Houghton Mifflin), or Abbé Dimnet’s 
“The Art of Thinking” (Simon & Schus- 
ter). If he is so wedded to his work that 
he will have naught outside its field, you 
have a book ready to hand that he will 
surely find interesting in Judge Benjamin 
B. Cardozo’s “Paradoxes of Legal Science” 
(Columbia University Press). 

The tired business man! Poor, maligned 
creature, popularly supposed to have a 
mind too weary to cope with anything but 
frivolity and insipidity! We, for one, don’t 
believe it, and just to prove our faith we've 
“psyched” him ((Heavens, we’re in hot 
water again with that word) in such wise 
that the list for your choice is nothing lack- 
ing in dignity. Of course, it has a detec- 
tive story (everybody likes detective stories) 
in “The Mystery of the Blue Train” 
(Dodd, Mead), by Agatha Christie, and a 
rattling good tale of adventure in George 
Preedy’s “General Crack” (Dodd, Mead), 
in reading which the aforesaid tired busi- 
ness man can transport himself into lusty 
experience and stalk the stage in fancy 
That’s all the fiction weve vouch- 
safed you, though there’s nothing but lazi- 
ness that prevents us from appending a 
number of other novels. The trouble is 
with us, not with the business man. He’s 
just as ready as any of the rest of us to en- 
joy Louis Bromfield’s “The Strange Case 
of Miss Annie Spragg” (Stokes), or “Toil- 
ers of the Hills” (Houghton Mifflin), by 
Vardis Fisher, a tale of Idaho, or Gals- 
worthy’s “Swan Song” (Scribners), of 
Glenway Westcott’s “Good-bye, Wisconsin” 
(Harpers). Now we’ve done it! We've 
let ourselves enumerate several novels in- 
stead of two when we haven’t time, or per- 
haps space, for them. Honest confession 1s 
good for the soul, says the proverb, so we'll 
confess to the fact that we are writing this 
list in the knowledge that the Review 1s 
made up except for it, and that when com- 
pleted it has to fit into the columns we 1n- 
veigled the printers into holding open for 
it. If we write too much, the ministers, OF 
the lawvers, or perhaps even the Victorians 
will have to be decapitated; if we write 
too little, we, we are afraid, shall lose our 
head, Rather they than we. Hence these 
parentheses. , ee 


dress. 


But to return to our business man, oF 
rather your business man. We imagine he 
would be glad to have you bestow upon 
him Count Egon Czsar Conti’s “Reign © 
the House of Rothschild” (Cosmopolitan), 
and with it, of course, Marcus Eli Ravage’s 
“Romance of the Rothschilds” (Dial), of 
George Oudard’s “The Amazing Life of 
John Law” (Payson & Clarke), or, since 
the Spanish-American countries bid fair un- 
der the incoming President to take on in- 
creasingly important business relations with 
us, Ernest Gruening’s “Mexico and its Her- 
itage” (Century), J. Fred Kippy’s “Mex- 
ico”? (University of Chicago Press), ane 
Arthur Ruhl’s “The Central Americans 
(Scribners). Paul de Kruif’s “Hunger 
Fighters” (Harcourt, Brace) would be 

(Continued on page 476) 
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You will find GIFT BOOKS here for every age and taste 








“This autobiography is the most 
perfect piece of self-revelation I 
have ever seen. Like him or not, 
agree with him or not, here he is, 
Mussolini the man, the patriot, 
the leader. His bitterest enemy 
will not accuse him of evasion or 
deception in this story of his life. 
What he thought and what he 
felt is as definitely recorded as his 
words and deeds.” 
—Bisuop Ernest M. Srires 
in the Saturday Renew of 


Literature. 
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My Autobiography 


It cor- 


rects, or at least alters, many de- 


“A fascinating book... . 


tails of fact hitherto current in 
the Duce’s biographies... . It 
gives authentic base to many an- 
ecdotes hitherto undocumented. 

It gives a better story of the 
March on Rome than I have 
hitherto seen.... If you are a 
lover of interesting books you 
will read this volume at one sit- 


ting, and re-read it the next.” * 


—ARTHUR Livincston in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 





by BENITO MUSSOLINI 





by 


The Colvins and Their 
Friends 


A fascinating and illuminating 
book about the great English ar- 
tistic and literary figures of the 
past sixty 
hitherto unpublished letters and 
unusual photographs. 


Skyscrapers 
And the Men Who Build Them 
by Col. W. A. Starrett 


A vividly written volume about 
“the most distinctively American 
thing in the world.” 
drama, expertly unfolded. 
Profusely illustrated 


Plays 
by John Galsworthy 


The complete work to date of 
Galsworthy, 
cluding the 
“Escape.” 

van” 


Peter Pan 
by J. M. Barrie 
Published in book form for the 


first time with a special introduc- 
tion by the author. 
leisure . . . 


sence of Baxrie’s elfin muse.” 


The Stream of History 


by Geoffrey Parsons 
Mother of Kings 

- by Norval Richardson 
Geo. W. Cable: His Life and Letters 
by Lucy L. C. Bikle 
This Advertising Business 
by Roy S 
Scotland’ s Gift—Golf 
by Charles Blair Macdonald 


Nigger to Nigger 


The Life and Death of an Ideal 


by Albert Léon Guerard $4.50 


E. V. Lucas 


With many 


years. 


$5.00 


An amazing 


$3.50 


the dramatist, in- 

recently produced 
Uniform with “Cara- 
and ““The Forsyte Saga.” 
$2.50 


“Read at 
it seems the very es- 


_~—Epwin BsORKMAN, 
Cloth, $1.25; red leather gift 
edition, $2.00 


A Notable List of Books on 
General Topics 


Illustrated. $5.00 
Illustrated. $5.00 
Illustrated. $5.00 
. Durstine $3.00 
Illus. $10.00 


L. Adams $2.00 























‘*The biggest piece of he-man writing.I have read in months. 


Only one other man could have written it . . 


. and he is dead. 


His name was Napoleon Bonaparte. There is nothing timid, 
vacillating, or evasive in this book. It has been written by one 
of the most forceful characters in history.’ 


—Harry Hansen in the New York World. 


With frontispiece and 8 illustrations. 


$3.50 





The Complete Plays 
of James M. Barrie 


Here in one volume are all of Bar- 
rie’s plays from the beloved “Peter 
Pan” to the thrilling “Shall We 
Join the Ladies?” The thousands 
who havélaughed and wept through 
“What Every Woman Knows,” 
“Dear Brutus,” “Mary Rose,” and 
other Barrie masterpieces will find 
all their favorite characters here. 
There are twenty plays in all, long 
and short, including two néver be- 
fore published. 


With frontispiece 


$5.00 


An 
Appreciated 


Gift 





**Even Unto Bethlehem ”’ 
The Story of Christmas 


by Henry van Dyke 


With frontispiece in color by 
N. C. Wyetu 


The most original and significant 
Christmas story in the world. Dar- 
ing, reverent, graphic, it describes 
for the first time the brave adven- 
ture of mother love on the long, hard 
trail to Bethlehem. A book that 
stands alone; young and old of all 
creeds will feel its strong human ap- 
peal. 


“A genuine contribution to the liter- 
ature of Christmas.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


$1.50 


S WAN 


SONIG 


by John Galsworthy 


““A beautifully told story. . 





I do not know a better picture of a woman, 


terribly driven by her emotions, stalking a man, or of a young man driven 


helplessly into a situation he has tried to avoid... . 


With or without the 


rest of the Foisyte saga, ‘Swan Song’ is a noble book.” 





—Rosert O. Batiou in the Chicago Daily News. 


at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In Scribner's Magazine — the best of the new writers — FIRST 








The Story of France 

by Paul van Dyke 

A one-volume narrative history 
of France for the general reader. 
Authoritative, complete, and fas- 
cinatingly written. $3.50 


An Avatar in 
Vishnu Land 


by Stanley Warburton 
“We do not know where to go for 
such another tale of adventure as 


this. Modern, exotic,. gripping.” 
—Louisville Herald-Post. $3.90 


Emotion as the Basis 
of Civilization 

by J. H. Denison 

A rem: arkable survey of world 
history baSed on the unique the- 
ory that human emotions, not 


mental concepts, have governed 
the destinies of mankind. $5.00 


Wild Animal 


Interviews 
by William T. Hornaday 
Forty absorbing and amusing 


“conversations” with wild folk 
written by a famous a¥thority. 
With many illustrations by Lane 
CAMPBELL. $2.50 


Scribner Fiction for Christmas 
Yet Do Not Grieve 


by Conal O'Riordan $2.50 
The Horns of Ramadan 

by Arthur Train $2.00 
Lean Twilight 

by Edward Shenton $2.00 


The Funny Bone 
An Anthology of New Humoreus Stories 
designed by es Cynthia Asquith 2.00 


For Younger Readers 


Other Arabian Nights 
by H. I. Katibah 


Smoky 
by Will James 
(Library Edition.) 


dUustraied. 42.00 


dilustrated. $2.00 


The Treasure Cave 
edited by Lady Cynthie Asquith $2.00 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 





By Ethel and Frank Owen 


THE DREAM HILLS OF 
HAPPY COUNTRY 


eS 
‘> 2 6 | wf 4h opt OTh oe ‘ oo. 
ie SS Sy These are lit 
a) CHOY *< 


i tle stories with 
? %>) | attractive illus- 
* trations in a 
pleasingly made 
book.” — Wo- 
man’s Journal. 








Illustrated in colors. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


COAT TALES FROM 
THE POCKETS OF THE 
HAPPY GIANT 
Illustrated. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 





By Frances Joyce Farnsworth 


BABY HIPPO’S JUNGLE 
JOURNEY 


“A great deal ; 
of information 4, 
about all sorts 


‘ 
: See ’ 
of animals and 7% “fs >x\p 


birds, abroad Ot A 
and at home, hy 7 
all in the form -& teed gm 
of fine stories.” =: SS" 5 > 
—Watsonville —- 
Register. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


MR. POSSUM VISITS 
THE ZOO 


Illustrated. Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 





Story and Drawings by 
Harold Speakman 
ONCE AT CHRISTMAS 


‘ | “A cleverly told 
he le of how one 
S}ONCE AT] " 

came from afar 
CHRISTMAS | 1, the city of 


Gilderlynde, 
what he found 
there, and the 
adventures that 
came there- 
after.” — Pater- 
MS] Harotp speakman| Son Morning 


Call. 




















Illustrated in colors; page borders 
in gold. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue New York 

















for Christmas 


For a permanently useful gift that will be 
treasured long after the average holiday 
trinket is forgotten, select 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
“The Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among 
government officials, both Federal and 
State. 452,000 entries including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 32,000 geographical 
subjects, 12,000 biographical entries. Over 
6,000 illustrations and 100 valuable tables. 

Send for new richly illustrated 

pamphlet containing sample pages 

of the New International—FREE 

if you mention Sat. Rev. of Lit. 





G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 

















Bibliopsyching 


(Continued from page 474) 


likely to interest the friend whose business 
in any way has to do with the production 
and distribution of foodstuffs and who has 
profited from the researches which have so 
increased their quantity and improved their 
quality, while in this day of extensive ad- 
vertising W. A. Dwiggin’s “Layout in Ad- 
vertising Layout” (Covici, Friede) ought 
to appeal to almost all business men. And 
for them, as much as for any other group, 
Joseph Jastrow’s “Keeping Mentally Fit” 
(Greenberg ) would seem appropriate. 
Sd 

The year’s yield of books seems un- 
usually rich in volumes of interest to the 
clergy. We don’t know how daring you 
are, or how tolerant of sporting with Bib- 
lical episode your minister may be, but we 
are sure neither you need fear nor he resent 
such a book as Elmer Davis’s ‘Giant- 
Killer” (Day), wherein is set forth with 
much fidelity to detail the story of David 
and Goliath . You might give him, too, 
Louis Untermeyer’s Moses” (Harcourt, 
Brace), with the statement that the author 
does not pretend to adhere to the Biblical 
chronicle, and, if you are not afraid of of- 
fending his reverence, Philip  Littell’s 
“This Way Out” (Coward-McCann), the 
cleverest and most sacrilegious of the Adam 
and Eve stories, or R. C. Washburn’s “Sam- 
son” (Sears). However, you will in all 
likelihood wish to give him something in 
addition to a novel. If you do, you have 
a number of biographies from which to 
choose. O, but we forgot. There’s a 
charming collection of stories which your 
friend of the cloth might particularly enjoy 
—Jay William WHudson’s “Abbé Pierre’s 
People” (Appleton), one of those rare 
books that manage to distil the fragrance 
of humble society, and to clothe simple 
human relationships in tenderness, 

Now that our interpolation is ended we'll 
return to the biographies we were about to 
recommend to you. There are several lives 
of John Wesley, one by Arnold Lunn 
(Dial), another by Abraham Lipsky (Si- 
mon & Schuster), a study entitled “John 
Wesley among the Scientists” (Abingdon), 
by F. W. Collier, and one called “Wesley’s 
Legacy to the World” (Cokesbury), by J. 
Rattenbury. Then there’s Katherine Ann 
Porter’s “The Devil and Cotton Mather” 
(Harcourt, Brace), which ought to interest 
churchmen, Charles C. Sellars’s life of the 
itinerant preacher, Lorenzo Dow (Minton, 
Balch), and a trio of books that either to- 
gether or individually should prove wel- 
come, Charles W. Ferguson’s “Confusion of 
Tongues” (Doubleday, Doran), an account 
of the strange religious sects of America, 
Grover C. Lord’s “Evangelized America” 
(Dial), and Winfred Ernest Garrison’s 
“Catholicism and the American Mind” 
(Willett, Clark & Colby). 

es 

We are not as enthusiastic about the gift- 
psyching idea as we were when first we saw 
that ad of Wanamaker’s in the newspapers. 
It’s getting us into difficulties, for we can’t 
seem to make our categories clear cut, and 
we gather from Wanamaker’s copywriter 
that the essence of the scheme is “to choose 
gifts that appeal to the most highly de- 
veloped sense in each individual.” We've 
been attempting to substitute taste for sense, 
but we’ve decided that’s all nonsense, for 
there’s no reason on earth except the neces- 
sity of the occasion for assuming that the 
doctor won’t be interested in H. G, Wells’s 
“Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island” 
(Doubleday, Doran)—incidentally weve 
made a bad choice in selecting this title for 
the story hinges on an incident that lies di- 
rectly in the path of the medical practitioner 
—or the lawyer in the three new volumes 
of the Pageant of America series just is- 
sued by the Yale University Press, or in 
Sidney Fay’s “Origins of the War? (Mac- 
milan). However, we’re committed to 
bibliopsyching, so we shall continue on our 
dubious way. 

There’s that friend of yours whose in- 
terest has always been predominantly in 
history. Perhaps, we say it hopefully for 
this looks as if it were an opportunity to 
vindicate our bibliopsyching, this predomi- 
nant interest is preéminently for Napoleon 
(that ought to raise the interest to the nth 
power), If so, give him Walter Geer’s 
“Napoleon and His Family” (Brentano’s) 
and Dmitri Merezkovsky’s “Napoleon the 
Man” (Dutton), and so that he may have 
fiction together with history, Ford Madox 
Ford’s “A Little Less than Gods” (Viking). 
Perhaps his interest in the first Napoleon de- 
scends to the third; if so, or anyway, give 
him Maurice Paléologue’s “The Tragic 


Empress” (Harpers), a record of the in- 
timate life of the Empress Eugénie largely 
based on conversation between the author 
and the exiled sovereign. Perhaps, too, his 
interest will embrace another tragically 
fated monarch of France, Marie-Antoinette. 
If it does, send him E, Barrington’s well- 
conceived and well-written novel, “Empress 
of Hearts” (Dodd, Mead). Monarchs re- 
minds us that there’s a new volume by Lyt- 
ton Strachey, always an event of its season, 
“Elizabeth and Essex” (Harcourt, Brace), 
which should furnish lively reading for the 
historically-minded friend. ‘Then, too, you 
can make choice for him from among such 
books as Samuel McCoy’s “This Man 
Adams” (Brentanos), John Buchan’s “Mon- 
trose” (Houghton Mifflin), a history which 
has had its by-product in novels from 
the pen of Mr. Buchan, W. E. Woodward’s 
lively “Meet General Grant” (Liveright), 
Harold Lamb’s “Tamerlane: The World- 
Shaker” (that’s such a grand, impressive, 
mouth-filling, awe-inspiring title that we 
can’t resist putting it in in full), Cyril E. 
Robinson’s “England” (Crowell), E. K. 
Rand’s “Founders of the Middle Ages” 
(Harvard University Press), and Mary 
Stanard Baker’s “The Story of Virginia’s 
First Century” (Lippincott). And now, 
confronting us in solitary glory where it 
doesn’t belong as much as it did under the 
psych, or the graph, or the psycho-graph or 
whatever you call the thing, for the law- 
yers, is Charles Warren’s “The Making of 
the Constitution” (Little, Brown). Gentle- 
men, your compassion. ‘There is a higher 
law than the Constitution, and that is the 
necessity that knows no law. We invoke it 
to excuse our failure to take the time to in- 
sert Mr. Warren’s “The Making of the 
Constitution” under the category in which 
it belongs, No, we’re not quite through 
with suggestions for your historically 
minded friend yet. We’re got two plums 
in store for him the shape of Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét’s stirring and notable “John 
Brown’s Body” (Doubleday, Doran), one 
of the most important poetical works to 
have made their appearance in this country 
in recent years, and William Byrd’s “A 
Journey to the Land of Eden” which Macy- 
Masius have reissued. 
ee 

We can’t honestly say that we think a 
very fine line is to be drawn between the 
man who is interested in the Civil War and 
the World War. Still, since we have em- 
barked on these categories, we’re putting the 
former in the group we call your historic- 
ally-minded friends, and the latter in that 
of the international-minded. What is that 
quotation we are fumbling around in our 
mind for? Ah, we have it. 


He could distinguish and divide 
4A hair ’twixt south and southwest side. 


Well, that’s the position we’ve railroaded 
ourselves into. (And we were always 
brought up to believe you should never 
end a sentence on a preposition. However—) 
Now to bibliopsych the internationally- 
minded. 

Most certainly the student of the war 
and the events that led up to it should be 
interested in the “Memories and Reflec- 
tions” of the Earl of Oxford and Asquith 
(Little, Brown), in the third and fourth 
volumes of “The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House” (Houghton Mifflin), edited 
by Charles Seymour, which have just ap- 
peared, and in Prince Lichnowsky’s ‘Head- 
ing for the Abyss” (Payson & Clarke). Un- 
doubtedly, too, he will want to read “My 
Autobiography” (Scribners), by Mussolini, 
and William Martin’s “Statesmen of the 
War” (Minton, Balch), and Lord Beaver- 
brook’s “Politicians and the War” (Double- 
day, Doran). If you wish to spice more 
weighty consideration of matters of inter- 
national moment with the salt of fiction 
send him Simeon Strunsky’s novel, “King 
Akhnaton” (Longmans, Green), in which 
a parallel is drawn between Woodrow Wil- 
son and the Egyptian King, and Arnold 
Zweig’s powerful tale of the war, “The 
Case of Sergeant Grischa” (Viking), a 
work which has just been selected by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, and which has 
already won golden opinions in Europe. 
And you might add to it another volume, 
this time not fiction, which has been much 
discussed abroad, Julien Benda’s “The Trea- 
son of the Intellectuals” (Morrow), a dis- 
cussion in which the author undertakes to 
demonstrate that the intellectuals, who of all 
groups might most be expected to cast their 


(Continued on page 489) 
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Blow can you 


WORK - LOVE + PLAY 
with a burden of 
INFERIORITY? 


"Lee best part of the situa- 
tion is that —nine chances outof 
ten—your inferiority is not real but 
fancied. It may have been acquired, 
accidentally, in childhood. Its cause 
is forgotten, but the effect lingers on! 


Or—if you have a handicap that is 
real—you can overcome it. 


Either way, face the facts! Here is 
a helpful, inspiring book by a doc- 
tor who has aided literally thou- 
sands to clear their lives of the 
deadwood of fears, timidity, and 


bad habits. 


THE 
INFERIORITY 
FEELING 
By WILLIAM S. WALSH, M.D. 


For the first time, a scientist tells in words 
that you can understand, the basis of the in- 
feriority feeling —and what you can do about 
it! Here are definite, proven rules that will 
help anybody to get along better in life, and 
to improve his relations with other people. It 
will explain to you many of the things “inside 
yourself” that puzzle you and trouble you; it 
will teach you bow to get that “favorable re- 
action”— without effort —from other people 
that will make your path smoother and life 
really worth living. 


You can see ““‘THE INFERIOR: 
ITY FEELING” at any book- 
store. Or it will be sent to you 
postpaid (or C.O.D.) for $2.60 
by the Publishers, P. DUT- 
TON & CO., 300 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


A Sensible Gift 


for Your More 


Cultured Friends 


Brief, authentic and 
entertaining review of 


Short and the principal styles 
Readable 
ture. Enables the be- 


History of ginner to identify pe- 
Period riods styles readily. 

° Particularly interesting 
Furniture right now with art 
Styles... moderne stylee in fur’ 
niture claiming 9% 

%& much attention. Con- 
156 pages, 30 chap- | tains 250 beautiful 
ters, with chronol- | halftone _ illustrations 
ogy and glossary. and marginal sketches. 
Handsomely printed 
and bound. 


Endorsed by decorators, de- POSTPAID 
signers, artists, educators, 


and home lovers. No book 0 0 
like it for less than double 








and designs in furni- 











the cost. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CoO. 
66-M Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FLAUBERT’S YOUTH 


By LEWIS PIAGET SHANKS 
Very illuminating. 
—London Mercury. 


iE 


In its pages we meet the man 
Flaubert. —Quarterly. 


$2.25 


THE JoHNs Hopkins Press 
Baltimore, Md. 
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IMPORTANT GIFTS 


All these books are new, successful and highly praised. 
All are so brightly and charmingly written that you 
eliminate guesswork in making them your Christmas 
selections. Tear out this page and keep it for reference. 


THE REIGN OF THE 
HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD 


By COUNT EGON CAESAR CORTI 


How the five brothers of the Frankfort Ghetto, constituting 
the most powerful financial unit in history, used their billions 











Biography 





CHARLES DICKENS 
By RALPH STRAUS 
Selected by American Library Associa- 
tion as one of 50 best books of 1928. 
One would not need to have heard of 
Dickens to be gripped by this sym- 
pathetic biography of the sketchily 
brought-up genius who made the world 

his three-ring circus. 


“Of all the fall books, Ralph Straus’ 
‘Charles Dickens’ has interested me 
most."—Ted Robinson in Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure. $4.00. 


ALEXANDER 
By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


Few adventure stories approach this 
breath-taking biography in glitter and 
action. Alexander’s precocity, his 
magnificence as a conqueror, his 
ardor in love and battle make him 
unique in history and legend. 


“In this book all the mystery of hu- 
man fallibility is explored."—N. Y. 
Sun. “Mr. Bercovici does full justice 
to both the romance and the realism of 
a great career.”—Boston Transcript. 

$2.50. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX 


By JOHN DRINKWATER 


A splendid inside story of English 
statesmanship. How the adorable 
gentleman, gambler and statesman 
exasperated George III with his en- 
lightened plea for the American Colon- 
ists and against the futility of rushing 
into wars. “No liberal can afford to 
neglect this exquisite story.”—Claude 
G. Bowers in the N. Y. World. IUllus- 
trated in photogravure. $5.00. 


CUSTER 
The Last of the Cavaliers 
By FRAZIER HUNT 


The famous Indian fighter was a Civil 
War General at 23, with blond curls, 
velvet jacket, gold lace, flowing red 
necktie, the beau sabreur of the Union 
Army and, like Lindbergh, called 
“Lucky”. Harry Hansen, in the N. Y. 
World calls this book “A vivid piece 
of writing.” Illustrated. $2.00. 


The MAN of GALILEE 
Pictured by DEAN CORNWELL 
and described by BRUCE BARTON 
Twelve scenes from the life of Christ. 
A reverent, present-day interpretation 


of “the greatest story in the world.” 
Illustrated in full colors. $2.50. 























to dominate European governments. Emil Ludwig exclaims 
“Splendid.” Even more thrilling than “The Rise of the 
House of Rothschild,” a best seller on the American Library 
Association’s list of 50 best books of 1928, a book which the 
editor of Encyclopedia Britannica said every man ought to 
read. Illustrated in photogravure. $5.00. (Boxed with 
“The Rise of the House of Rothschild,” $10.00). 


THE STORY OF 
ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY 


By L. ADAMS BECK 


Here we burst upon the philosophy of an entire hemisphere. Asiatic 
culture becomes intelligible. Buddha, Confucius and the other 
age-old pioneers of thought appear in street clothes. George 
Dorsey calls this best seller ‘“‘a masterpiece of humanization.” L. 
Cranmer-Byng, Editor of the “Wisdom of the East” series says: 
“There is no book in the field of Oriental philosophy that can chal- 
lenge comparison with ‘The Story of Oriental Philosophy.’” 
Beautifully illustrated. $5.00. 


LONG LANCE 
By CHIEF BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCB 


At least a half dozen news syndicates have already featured this 
Blackfoot Chief as a figure unique in history. Long Lance as a 
boy fought, hunted, suffered the tortures of a brave, unaware of 
modern civilization. Today he tells of the culture now extinct with 
what the N. Y. Times calls “ a notable mastery of vivid and force- 
ful English.” Authorities such as Mary Austin (in The Saturday 
Review, and Paul Radin (in N. Y. Herald Tribune) praise these 
memoirs. And periodicals of most varied interests feature “Long 
Lance,”—some as great narrative, some as philosophy, some as 
Americana, some as literature. Illustrated. $2.50. 


THE STORY of the GYPSIES 
By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


The publication of this graphic history of the million wandering 
survivors of a prehistoric civilization was sufficiently a news event 
to receive full-page mention in The Literary Digest. The Boston 
Transcript says: “The book is fascinating. It is a glorious rom- 
ance of a romantic people.” The N. Y. Times: “Bercovici is an 
authority on a subject so illusive that he starts practically alone, 
a monopolist of learning.” Illustrated in three colors. $4.00. 


THE STORY OF YOUTH 
By LOTHROP STODDARD 


The famous historian, author of “The Rising Tide of Color,” tells 
how children have lived in all ages and countries. An illuminat- 
ing and memorable outline of human progress. “Something that no 
one else has ever done before. Young people in their teens ought 
to find it interesting."—N. Y. Times. Illustrated. $2.50. 


HELEN KOUES ON 
DECORATING THE HOUSE 


By the Director of Good Housekeeping Studio 


“It is just as economical to be artistic,’ says Miss Koues. With 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art for authority and Good House- 
keeping Studio as a laboratory, Miss Koues develops the technique 
of making the home cheerful, comfortable, artistic. Miss Koues 
has thought of everything the average housewife will want to 
know and her book “bears the stamp of authority.”—Brooklyn 











Fiction 





ENTER SIR JOHN 
By CLEMENCE DANE 
and HELEN SIMPSON 


The December: selection of the Detec- 
tive Story Club by unanimous vote of 
Carolyn Wells, Robert H. Davis, 
William J. Flynn, Edmund Pearson 
and Francis L. Wellman. It is seldom 
that a mystery story is refreshed by 
such fine literary craftsmanship as in 
the collaboration of these distinguished 
novelists. $2.00. 


COWBOY 
By ROSS SANTEE 


A highly artistic character study of 
the fast-disappearing cow country, 
recommended by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 

John Riddell, in Vanity Fair, says: 
“Frederick Remington’s mantle has 
descended to Ross Santee as the great- 
est living portrayer of the real West. 
Personally I think ‘Cowboy’ is a great 
book.” With 38 Santee sketches (on 
exhibition at the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts). $2.50. 


TIDE OF EMPIRE 
By PETER B. KYNE 


A best seller. Peter B. Kyne, the 
inimitable creator of “Cappy Ricks,” 
for years has gathered the illuminating 
facts of the usurpation of Hispano- 
California during the gold rush of '49. 


Into this setting he launches the zestful 
romance of Dermod D’Arcy, Irish 
nobleman, in his quest of yellow sand 
and a lovely Spanish lady. Illustrated 
by W. Smithson Broadhead. $2.00. 
«¢ 


pecial edition, profusely illustrated in 
two colors. $5.00). 


ALL ABOARD 

By IRVIN S. COBB 
A saga of the romantic river Ten- 
nessee. “All Aboard” causes The 
Literary Lantern to write of Cobb as 
“The altogether delightful and absorb- 
ing raconteur, whose astonishing talent 
for sheer narrative succeeds in convey- 
ing from the printed page the impres- 
sion that you are listening to his voice, 
getting a warm, human glow into the 
book.” $2.00. 


THE ISLAND OF 
CAPTAIN SPARROW 
By S. FOWLER WRIGHT 
“It is for those who like a roaring 
adventure tale—and are willing to be 


kept up at night until the tale is done.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Mr. Wright is also the author of 
“Deluge,” the March selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. $2.00. 








Citizen, Nearly 300 illustrations. $5.00. 
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A Christmas list for the 


discriminating reader 
a \ 
A 
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NON-FICTION 





TWO ANGLO 
SAXON PLAYS 
dy Lion Feucurwancex 
The author of Power reveals in 
these two plays, #arren Hastings 
and The Oil Islands, that he is as 


fine a playwright as novelist. $2.0 





ADEPTS IN 
SELF-PORTRAITURE. 
Cusanova Stendhal Tol-tcy 
by Sreran ZWEIG 
Brilliant biographical studies which 
Ludwig Lewisohn calls “Greatls 
conceived and nobly executed. Ii 
is all magnificent.” $3.6 


$3.5 
Sh 
4st 


A SON OF EARTH 
dy Wittiam Extery Leonarp 
The collected poems and_ poetic 
1e of America’s 
leading poets, author of Two Lives. 
$3.00. Limited autographed edition. 


autobiography of o 


HAFIZ 

The Tongue of the Hidden 
In Rubaiyat 

dy CLARENCE kh. Srretr 


A handsome gift book of verse 
which rivals in content and trans 
lation Fitzgeraid’s Omar Khayyam. 
Printed in two colors. $2.00 





TO THE PURE 
A Study of Ob 5Ce nity and the Censor 


by Morris L.. Ernst anp 
WILLIAM SEAGLE 


The case against and history of 
censorship set down in lively and 
authoritative manner. Aldous Hux- 
ley, Havelock Ellis, George Jean 
Nathan, Edna Ferber, Ludwig 
Lewisohn, John Dewey, Gilbert 
Gabriel, and William Alien White 
recommend it. $3.00 


The LETTERS of 
SACCO and VANZETTI 
\ human document of extraordi- 
narv interest: the intimate letters 
written from the time of the first 

est of the two men up to the 
very dav of their execution. 
Illustrated. $2.50 
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“One can say without danger of ex- 
aggeration that Grischa is a remark- 
able book, touching, intensely inter- 
esting, significant, a document in hu- 
manism, and a drama which is both 
comedy and tragedy.”—Henry Sei- 
del Canby, Book-of-the-Month Club 
News. “Of all the novels of recent 
years there is none that affected me 
so profoundly.”—Arthur Schnitzler. 














by the Book-of-the-M onth (\ub « 


by the American public as a sensational selling success 








ERGEGRT « 


By ARNOLD Z 


Grischa must die so that discipline may live. |Grische 
sick from injustice, will die with him. So men argu 
war, and the woman who loved him, suffered in be 


taken the story of one humble lovable man and made. 


WANGER calls it “the first great novel yet wr 


RASPUTIN 


THE HOCY DEVIL 
By RENE FULOP-MILLER 


He was killed three times before he died: 
he preached redemption through sin and 
practised what he preached; he ruled 
over rulers and swayed the destinies 
of nations by the power of his eye; 


or saint? Judge for yourself in the 
pages of this fascinating volume, recom- 
mended to you by Knut Hamsun, Ro- 
main Rolland, Stefan Zweig, Dmitri 
Merejkowsky, Felix Salten and Thomas 


Translated from the German by 
In its 65th thousand. : 


he lived the life of a debauchee under Mann. 92 illustrations. Third large 
the cloak of a redeemer. Was he demon printing. $5.00 
—— 
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NT GRISCHG 


<NOLD ZWEIG 


ay live. |Grischa must not die or the soul of a nation, 
. Somen argued, while Grischa, escaped prisoner of 
Arnold Zweig has 


{ . . —™ 
man and made of it an epic of all men. Lion Feucut- 


, suffered in bewildered suspense. 


sat novel yet written anywhere about the war.” 
the German by Eric Sutton. 

i 
Sth thousand. $2.50 


by outstanding critics as a great contemporary novel 


“The finest book I have read in many 
and many a moon.”—Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon. “A novel of first 
order and importance. Itis literature 
of extraordinary and enduring merit, 
arresting in its depth and clarity, 
alive with warm and sympathetic 
characterizations.”—-Eugene Lohrke, 
New York Herald Tribune. “A great 
book—above all, living.”-——Dorothy 


Canfield. 





| : A LITTLE 
LESS THAN GODS 


By FORD MADOX FORD 


Fate decreed that young Feilding, wor- 
shipping at the twin shrines of greatness 
| and love, was to play an important role in 


passion, the very quintessence of human 
emotions, the infinite pathos of fallen 
greatness and the hopelessness of tragic 


————————————— 

















1 the lives of Napoleon, of Marshal Ney, of love. I should be inclined to place it in the 

S Assheton Smith and of those other super- very forefront of modern historical nov- 

4 men who by their human frailties were els.’,—S. Morcan Power in The Mon- 

) just a little less than gods. “Here is treal Star. Second large printing. $2.50 
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HAPPY MOUNTAIN 
by Marisran CHapMan 


“T imagine it is going to seem like 
something sent from heaven to 
worried shoppers at Christmas 
time.”’—Minneapolis Star. Over 
70,000 readers have discovered the 
beauty and charm of this American 
idyll of young love and-adventure. 


. PF 
2.40 








JINGLING IN THE 
WIND 


by Exvizanperi Map x Ropers 


The author of The Time cf Man 
has written a gay and erting 
satire which Mary R« in The 


Her ld Tridéune calls “wisdom in 





motley.” 


JEROME 
or The Latitude of Love 
Maurice Bepe. 


Called “the gayest novel cf the 
season’, this 1s the riotous tale of a 





Frenchman's sentimental journey 
into col.l Norway and his love for 
Uni, fervid daughter of the snow. 
Fourth larve printing. $2.00 
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NIGHTSEED 
and Other Tale 
éy HH. A, Mannoop 


Sixteen tales of horror and beauty 
hailed by John Galsworthy as 
“o i ” 
authentic talent-—-gemus mayb 
and by Arnold Bennet ; one of 


the important finds of the year. 








PAX 
THE ADVENTUROUS HORSE 


4y Muriet Hopper 


Young and old alike * revelling 
in this riotous tale b 
year-old which rivals Daisy Ash 


ford’s Young Visiters. lus. $2.00 


an eleven- 


> 
‘ 


Sa 


DAY’S END 


and Other Stories 





“No epicure can afford to miss 
H. E. Bates’ work.”-— The 
Frank Swinnerton and Fdward 
Garnett call these s 

attention of the discrimi 
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Sour Grapes 


By GERALD CHITTENDEN 


: 'N O one but a blockhead, Sir, ever wrote 

for anything but money,” said Dr. 
Johnson. The old bear’s growl is, as it al- 
ways was, tonic, and is indicated in all 
cases of literary failure. For there is a 
sort of hypochondria which afflicts unsuc- 
cessful authors, cozening them into blaming 
the public for their own inadequacy. Often, 
they call themselves too proud or too honest 
to give the public what it wants, and are 
blind to the narrow and shifting line which 
divides sycophancy from a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind. It is one 
thing to pander to the public’s untutored 
lusts, and quite another to serve its legiti- 
mate demands. The author is the cook in 
the intellectual restaurant, and the publisher 
the waiter; if they cease trying to shove 
each other into the soup, they may be able 
to popularize a new dish, but they must al- 
ways be aware of the desperate efforts 
which their customers make to find some- 
thing familiar in the most exotic concoc- 
tion. It is probably difficult to sell moules 
@ la mariniére to anyone who does not like 
steamed clams, 

The public, indeed, has a virgin palate. 
It likes the truth, I think, so long as the 
truth is cousin to its experience; it never 
did enjoy caviar. Just at present, it is gob- 
bling sex with a certain greed, because it 
knows enough about sex to grasp at an un- 
derstanding of even erudite terminology, 
and because its immediate progenitors got 
their sex from a bootlegger. It enjoys 
stories about parsons which prove that vir- 
tue is rare; it reads stories about boys be- 
cause it thinks they are young devils, and 
about children because it knows they are 
little angels; it takes much sugar in its love 
tales because there has been sugar in its 
own experience of love. Follow Miinster- 
berg’s method—mention one word, and 
John Citizen thinks of another without ef- 
fort or ratiocination; the line of connota- 
tion is the line for authors to follow if 
they would live on their checks, Point your 
finger at the poor old man in the street— 
who, God knows, is generally a target for 
more than fingers—and say to him: “Cen- 
tral America!” He will answer, “Rev- 
olutions!” as the Dormouse answered 
“Treacle!”—without thinking at all. Say 
“Teacher!” to him, and he, recalling the 
days of his youth, grows reminiscently sore 
behind and replies, “Tyrant!” This fact 
brings me to the kernel of my screed. 

se 

I am a teacher, and I do not think that 
I am a tyrant. I am also intimately ac- 
quainted with Central America, and know 
many Central Americans who are fright- 
fully bored with revolutions. Suffering as 
I do from writer’s itch in a chronic and 
exaggerated form, I have been writing 
stories and articles for twenty years and 
have sold about one a year. I bear no 
grudge against editors, who have always 
treated me with courtesy and consideration, 
and have often told me both pleasant and 
unpleasant truth about my stuff. I have, 
however, a vivid and natural curiosity 
about the reasons for so meager a return 
from so much more or less intelligent work. 
My enemies say that the answer is simple 
enough—that I simply cannot write—but 
that statement is absurd, and I refuse to 
consider it. I will admit, if pressed, that 
many of my rejections have been richly de- 
served, and I do wish that some of the 
frightful drivel with which I have cum- 
bered the mails in my time would cease to 
haunt me in evil dreams. Bad work aside 
—and I have done enough of it to warrant 
my commitment to a lunatic asylum—cer- 
tain vulgar errors have blocked my way to 
success. Customers persist in sending the 
waiters back with my moules a la mariniére 
and asking me for steamed clams. They 
want their schoolteachers to be absent- 
minded halfwits with nasty dispositions; 
they want their Central Americans to be 
saddle-colored homicides. These are the 
accepted types. Originality may be the 
reproduction of a type with a difference, 
but the type reproduced should at least be 
a credible one. 

One may say with sufficient justice that 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” fixed the 
type of pedagogue for all time. Ichabod 
Crane sits as the ghostly censor of all school 
stories—a task most congenial to him—and 
insists that, whatever schoolteachers may be 
in real life, in fiction they must be stupid, 
shabby, and ridiculous. Having no strength, 
they may be pathetic figures, but they can 
never be heroes of tragedy or victorious 
characters in the comedy of life. This dic- 
tatorship or caricature is opposed to the ex- 
perience of most men and most women, for 


few people are so often regarded with gen- 
uine affection as teachers are. Even the 
man whose schooldays were the most un- 
congenial will say pleasant things about at 
least one man or woman who has taught 
him, and, when one of his old teachers visits 
his city, will turn out the guard for him 
and exhaust hospitality to make his stay 
agreeable. Nevertheless, in fiction the 
teacher must be the butt, so that the boy 
who has never grown up may laugh when 
he slips on a banana peel or sits down on a 
tack. The atmosphere of a well-run school 
to-day is apt to be friendly, and the bar 
between the pupils and the teachers may be 
easily overleapt; in fiction it must be im- 
passable, so that the stock situations may be 
developed, If the teacher’s character is to 
be slightly humanized, he must be a futile 
dodderer, frustrated in every effort he has 
made in life. 
SJ 


To illustrate. I once sold a story about 
a schoolmaster. It was a good story, but 
the artist who illustrated it did me much 
evil. My hero was a vigorous personality 
with nothing vague about him. He had 
spent many years in his profession, and 
liked it—was, in fact, absorbed in it, except 
at those flat moments that come to all of us. 
I conceived him as a man of fifty-five or 
perhaps sixty, a fair golfer for his age, 
fond of the country, and clad as a rule in 
tweeds—a man in excellent physical shape, 
with a sense of humor that did not slap one 
on the back, but rather trickled through his 
life. He was, in short, such a man as most 
of my teaching friends are, or will be when 
they grow older, and I liked him. That 
confounded illustrator afflicted him. with 
long gray hair, like a Shetland pony just 
off grass, a mustache to strain soup with, 
and knees that he could never have held 
straight in his life—oh, most weak hams. 
He dressed the poor devil in an antiquated 
frock coat with putative grease spots on 
the lapels, and plumped him down in the 
middle of a semi-formal evening when 
everyone else was wearing a dinner coat. 
The fellow domiciled him, moreover, in 
what seemed to be the housefurnishing de- 
partment of a big store. His wife appar- 
ently allowed the general maid to serve tea 
and other meals in a filthy Mother Hub- 
bard, and his breakfast table was bedizened 
with electrical gadgets instead of with ap- 
paratus appropriate to a man of social tra- 
dition and surface. But it was the frock 
coat that most exasperated me. He wore it 
in the evening when he was expecting 
guests, and in the morning when he wasn’t; 
I think he slept in it, and if he did, he was 
an unquiet sleeper. I suppose I ought to be 
grateful to this pencil-pushing slave, as his 
pictorial monstrosities may have enticed 
conventional souls to read the tale. I am 
not grateful. The Lord reward him ac- 
cording to his works! 

The story sold, perhaps because it con- 
tained the suggestion that that artist de- 
veloped. My man was not living victor- 
iously, in the cant sense of the term; he had 
not ridden rough-shod over all obstacles and 
built his life according to his own plan, He 
had meant when young to become a sur- 
geon, and had allowed circumstances to 
force him into another channel. That was 
weakness, perhaps, but once in his new line 
of life, he had made the most of it, as the 
senile palterer of the illustrations could 
never have done. All of that was made 
evident in the story, but the implication re- 
mained that he had slipped into teaching 
instead of climbing into it; therefore, the 
popular idea of the profession as a harbor 
for derelicts was sustained. I have written 
other stories about teachers and have sold 
none of them, because, as I believe, they at- 
tempted the introduction of a new type in- 
stead of dealing with a variant of the ac- 
cepted one. 

In dealing with Central America, my ex- 
periences have been similar; I have sold two 
or three stories which happened to be near 
enough to the popular conception. One of 
them was about voodoo in Haiti, and an- 
other about an engineer not unlike Clay in 
“Soldiers of Fortune.” The illustrators 
did not enrage me as much, though the 
vegetation of their backgrounds belonged in 
Rarotonga and not in Port-au-Prince or 
Guatemala. The characters and the situa- 
tions in these were fairly conventional; one 
emphasized the superiority of the Nordic 
race, and another set forth the destructive 
influence of hot countries inhabited by sin- 
ister and pigmented magicians. Therefore, 
they sold, and one of them at least attracted 
considerable attention. 

Now, it cannot be denied that there are 


pedants in teaching and bandits in Central 
America. It is even possible that in years 
gone by no other sort of men existed in 
these backgrounds. Twenty years ago, when 
my association with the tropics began, I 
knew many beachcombers who had forgot- 
ten what their names were back in the 
States; most of them have staggered up the 
beach and vanished, giving place to a su- 
perior type. The soldiers of fortune, too, 
who were never anything but renegades, 
have played their hands out and ended— 
courageously, I must confess—with their 
backs against adobe walls. The change be- 
gan when we took over the Canal Zone and 
attacked tropical diseases and tropical liv- 
ing conditions—a utilitarian effort which 
has had profound political effects, just now 
beginning to be evident in the changing 
point of view of tropical populations. 
When life is miserable, as it was twenty 
years ago for both native and foreigner, 
violence ensues; improve living conditions, 
and the advocates of violence tend to be- 
come a minority. The change in Central 
American conditions has been adumbrated 
in various articles, but, in so far as I know, 
has not yet been expressed in fiction, except 
in one fine novel of my own which no pub- 
lisher in the country will accept. 

A similar change has come over the spirit 
and personnel of schoolteaching—living 
conditions have been improved and violence 
is no longer the approved method of ad- 
ministraticn. Ever more often, one hears 
the perplexed layman offer to a teacher his 
greatest compliment—“You’re the damn- 
edest schoolteacher I ever met.” He means 
well, and sees a glimmer of the light, but 
he will not read stories about pedagogues 
made human. Yet he is genuinely and 
sometimes intelligently interested in educa- 


tion. 
se 

Here then is my dilemma. I know well 
two kinds of life which have in them ele- 
ments of popular interest. I cannot write 
the accepted type of tale about either of 
them; believing in Dr. Johnson’s dictum, I 
have tried to, shamelessly. I cannot sell a 
story which delineates a new type of teacher 
or Central American. Yet it seems to me 
important that the truth about these two 
aspects of life should be told, in so far as 
one man may tell it. A conviction that 
one’s subject is important is, of course, a 
dangerous obsession for a writer of fiction, 
tending as it does to overload the fable 
with purpose, so that one’s characters run 
the risk of becoming merely embodied vices 
and virtues with no blood in them. Yet a 
lack of conviction is equally dangerous; one 
must have something to say, however desir- 
able it may be to eschew propaganda. 

The whole problem seems to me to have 
far more than a merely personal impor- 
tance, All characters and all backgrounds 
were once new to fiction; most of them 
were new at some time during the nine- 
teenth century, for fiction then was in its 
adolescence. To be sure, villain and hero 
had appeared on the stage-for some cen- 
turies previous; the motives of the drama, 
moreover, are the same as the motives of 
fiction. But the burden laid upon the nov- 
elist and the short story writer is in a way 
heavier than that laid on the dramatist. A 
man finds it easy to believe anything that 
he sees well acted, for at a play the critical 
sense is apt to be submerged. The introduc- 
tion of novelty, therefore, has a better 
chance of success on the stage than between 
covers, and the drama can carry more 
propaganda than the novel. Consider in 
this connection the long life of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” as a play and its relatively 
sort span in its original form. It is not im- 
possible, then, that new characters and new 
methods of treatment must ease their way 
into fiction through the stage, which in turn 
may derive its material direct from life, 
however unfamiliar the sort of life selected 
may be to the audience. Ibsen’s plays prob- 
ably made the public hospitable to the in- 
trospective novel, and, as far as English 
writing is concerned, preceded it. 

It may be also that fiction tends inevi- 
tably to become the literature of escape, and 
that the reading public, or that section of it 
which seeks the truth, will turn increasingly 
to the fiction-flavored biographies which 
have recently been appearing in such great 
numbers. The men who write them have 
learned much from the art of fiction, and, 
more than any of their predecessors in the 
field, seek to expose the pattern of their 
subjects? lives. They therefore select such 
details as develop the design, they deepen 
the shadows and heighten the lights, so that 
their results, though true in the main, have 
all the lure of lies. How far the product 
is legitimate biography is another question 
and a large one. Naturally, they choose to 
write about extraordinary men, individuals 
rather than types with a difference, and 


ees 
———— 


their originality is therefore different jn 
kind from that to which a writer of fiction 
is limited. For readers, knowing that Na- 
poleon and George Sand and Barnum really 
lived, accept their unique qualities for the 
truth, as they never have accepted and never 
will accept the unique qualities of fictitious 
characters. Sanderson of Oundle, a school- 
master, has recently appeared in this gal- 
axy; Bernal Diaz has come up for the third 
time within the year, and Las Casas may be 
expected to emerge shortly. After these, 
we may soon have a thickening flight of 
academic and Central American lives; still 
later, a drama with Dr. Arnold or Porfirio 
Diaz as the central character may play to 
crowded houses, and then, at long last, there 
will be a brisk demand for my stories, 

I begin to grow hopeful. “Damn the 
present! I will write for posterity!»—un- 
less Dr. Johnson was altogether right. 

In which case, I am, and may remain, a 
blockhead. 


A Schooner Yacht 
THE PERFECT SHIP. By Weston 
Martyr, New York: Ivers Washburn. 
1928. $3.50. 
Reviewed by ALFRED F, Loomis 





ERE is an enthralling book -by an 
amateur sailor who has something 
authentic to tell us. Weston Martyr has 
sailed many seas in small boats, he has his 
idea of what a small boat should be, and 
he has written his story so sympathetically 
that we share his happy experiences in 
building and sailing his “perfect ship.” The 
outline of the story is simple: Two men, 
fed up with New York office life, sink all 
their money in the building of a small 
schooner yacht. They go down to Nova 
Scotia to watch the workmen and have a 
hand in the building. When the schooner 
is ready for sea, they put off on a trial trip 
to the middle of the North Atlantic, endur- 
ing gales and squalls and calms and lovely 
sailing weather, and wind up in New York 
when their food gives out. Just as starva- 
tion is about to become acute they sell their 
schooner for more than it cost to build her. 
One poignant adventure and the story ends. 
This, you will say, is a plain, unvarn- 
ished tale that can have no conceivable 
appeal for anyone not fanatically interested 
in the construction and handling of sail- 
boats. But the case is otherwise, Although 
possessed of an overwhelming interest in 
yacht cruising, I confess to a total lack of 
interest in the fashioning of boats that will 
cruise. I expected to skim the first half 
of the book and devour the cruising half. 
Instead I learned that building a boat is as 
fascinating as sailing her—when the author 
has the literary gift to make it seem so. 
And this gift Martyr has. Take, for 
instance, the brief catalogue of the sights 
he saw on landing in the maritime town of 
Sheldon, N. S.: 

“Sailmaker—sewing by and the seams 
in a mainsail, 75 feet in the hoist! 

Blacksmith—making hanks. (Communi- 
cation between Smith and Helper apparently 
telepathic.) 

Irate old gentleman—hoisting dory out 
of bedroom window. (Reasons unknown.) 

Black gentleman—putting eye-splice in a 
wire bobstay. (Plough steel. Gory job.) 

Spar-maker—shaping mast with adze. 
(Highly exciting.) 

Etc., etc., etc.” 

The inference is immediately drawn that 
the blacksmith, the black gentleman, and 
even the irate old. gentleman who yanks 
dories out of bedroom windows, will play 
their parts in the building of the perfect 
ship, and that what they have a hand in 
will be worth reading about. So the event 
proves. All Sheldon contributes something 
either of labor or material to the building 
of the schooner, and by the time she is 
slid down the ways you know as much 
about a friendly, congenial community as 
you do about the building of the ship. 

In fact the chief charm of the book— 
and one which is too often a stranger to 
yachting literature—is its warmth of human 
interest. As an abstract subject ship carpen- 
try may leave you cold, but you could 
never be indifferent to a master craftsman 
who, like Tom the shipwright, could “Take 
an unused ordinary leadpencil, throw it on 
the ground, and tread on one end of it with 
his bare foot. Smite the end on which 
he stood seven time with a razor-sharp 
adze, turning the pencil around with his 
foot meanwhile. Stoop down, pick up, and 
hold out for inspection one pencil with a 
perfectly sharpened point. Time, six and 
two-fifths seconds by the stop-watch.” 

If you have been looking for a book that 
will fathom the mystery of a yachtsman’s 
longing for a perfect ship you will find it 
here. “The Perfect Ship” is a classic of 
marine literature. 
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® MACMILLAN GIFT BOOKS 


New Collections from Three Great Poets 





Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 


SONNETS (1889-1927) 


All of Mr. Robinson’s sonnets including some not 
hitherto published, have been collected in one volume. 

P “The sonnets deserve all praise. Some 
of them are already famous and must 
continue to beso.” —Mark Van Doren 
in The Nation. $1.75 


Tristram Cloth $1.50 Leather $3.00 


Collected Poems 
Cloth $10.50 Leather $15.00 








By Robert H. Fuller 








Readable—I nteresting— Biographies 


JUBILEE JIM 


The Life of Col. James Fisk, Jr. 





John Masefield’s New Poems 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT 
and Other Tales in Verse 


This is the first collection of poetry from John Mase- 
field in five years. From novels and plays, with which 
he has been almost exclusively engaged, he has turned 
once more to his old muse and to his earlier mood 
and manner. $2.00 


Thomas Hardy’s Last Poems 
WINTER WORDS 


In Various Moods and Metres 


This volume of verse, prepared for publication shortly 
before his death, is Thomas Hardy’s last literary leg- 
acy to poetry lovers everywhere. $2.00 





Important Historical Studies 


THE ORIGINS OF THE 
WORLD WAR by Sidney B. Fay 


“One of the finest examples of historical scholarship 
that has appeared in this country...Until further evi- 
dence is adduced, a definitive presentation of the re- 
moter causes and more immediate occasion of the 
war and a conclusive appraisal of personal and nat- 
ional responsibility." —NewYork Times. 2 vols. $9.00 


William Allen W hite’s 
MASKS IN A PAGEANT 


Claude G. Bowers says in the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature: “ William Allen White has painted some ex- 
traordinarily fine portraits... very like a consecutive 
story of the political life of the country in the last 
half century.” $5.00 


THE RISE AND FALL 
OF NEW FRANCE 


by George M. Wrong 
The first story of France in America since Parkman’s 
classic studies includes all the material brought to 
light in half a century. $10.50 





Jim Fisk, playboy of the Gilded Age, 
wrote his own story in tinsel letters a 
foot high on America’s flashiest era. 
What a life his was! Harry Hansen in 
the New York World says: “The facts 
have all had the dead weight taken 
out of them and are now woven into 
a glittering chronicle of a tempestuous 
time.” Jubilee Jim is the November 
BookSelection of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association and is recom- 


The foremost critics of America are re- 
commending Jubilee Jim as one of the 
teason’s absorbing biographies. 


“A good and interesting book, which 
once begun is hard to lay down.” 
—New York Telegram. 


“It isan intensely interesting volume.’ 

—Kansas City Journal Post. 
“Jubilee Jim is well worth your at- 
tention.” — Harper's Magazine. 





mended to you by a committee of 
eminent judges. $3.50 














“This volume is fee interest.” 
b 


—Philadelphia Ledger. 


JOHN CAMERON’S ODYSSEY 


Transcribed by Andrew Farrell 





Schumann - Heink: 
The Last of the Titans 


Transcribed by Mary Lawton 


The ancient romance of genius 
working through the depressing 
harshness of poverty and want 
up to the heights of fame and 
world success told in a delight- 
ful anecdotal manner by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink herself. $5.00 


LENIN 


Thirty Years of 
ussia 


By Valeriu Marcu 


“A brilliant and memorable book 
... the life story of a figure great, 
heroic, mysterious in itself... 
The book is both scientific and 
imaginative, both exact and po- 
etic. It is probably one of the 
most important biographies of 
recent years.”—Ludwig Lewisohn 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


TheCompleteWorks of OWEN WISTER 


This is the first complete, uniform, definitive edition of the works of Owen 
Wister. Beautifully printed from new plates and handsomely bound. 

The set of eleven volumes, cloth, $25.00; leather, $50.00. 

Hamlin Garland completes his Chronicle 

BACK TRAILERS from the MIDDLE BORDER 
The concluding volume in the famous Middle Border Chronicle—a pageant of 
American life since 1850. Other volumes in the Series are: TRAIL MAKERS 
OF THE MIDDLE BORDER, A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER, A 


DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE BORDER. 
The volumes are $2.50 each or boxed in uniform set $10.00 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE by Lewis Browne 


“The whole panorama of the Scriptures so originally and fascinatingly 
presented that both children and adults will find it irresistible.” $2.50 


SPIES by Joseph Gollomb 


“His volume teems with the sort of breathless interest that one finds in the 





“Whoever likes adventure for adventure’s sake... 
will like John Cameron's Odyssey...They can put 
Melville at one end of their South Sea shelf and 
Cameron at the other, and neither the great, sad- 
hearted mysticist nor his lesser comrade, the plain 
and practical sailor, need feel ashamed of his com- 
pany.” —New York Times. 

“Since Two Years Before the Mast | can remember 
no book which carries the story of sailors, ships 
and ports of call so completely.”—Walter Yust in 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


2 et 
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$4.50 = —S=S 





The Early Life of 
THOMAS HARDY 


By Florence Emily Hardy 


“He stands out as a vivid per- 
sonality... The reader will find 
not only a storehouse of infor- 
mation bearing on Hardy’s writ- 
ings, but he will also discover in 
them a deal that is entertain- 
ing.”—New York Times. $5.00 


Sumptuous Books on Art and Music 





A LONDON REVERIE 
By J. C. Squire 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell 
A beautiful gift book about old London, 
with many pictures by Joseph Pennell never 
before published. $8.00 


THE DILEMMA 
OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 
One of America’s best-known composers 
and critics considers some of the most inter- 
esting problems of our time and place in 
music. $2.50 


ORIENTAL ART 


Introduction and Notes by 

R. Koechlin and G. Migeon 
One hundred plates in color, 
illustrating Oriental art in the 
fields of ceramics, rugs and 
textiles. $12.50 


CHINESE ART 
Edited by R. L. Hobson 


Every phase of Chinese art is 
shown in one hundred plates 
in full color. Notes by an au- 
thority in Chinese art. $12.50 


Old World Masters in New World Collections 


By Esther Singleton 
A permanent loan collection of old world paintings which have found their 


most authentic melodrama.”—Philadelphia Ledger. $2.50 way into American galleries, fully and beautifully illustrated. $7.50 

THE, MACMILLAN COMPANY New York Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls is a complete guide for 
juvenile book buyers. Ask for it at your bookstore or write the 

Boston - Chicago « Atlanta « Dallas « San Francisco publishers. Sent without charge anywhere on request. 
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Good Books for the Young 


By HELEN FERRIS 
Editor Girls’ Department, Youth’s Companion 


‘i HOSE especially interested in books for 

boys and girls in their early "teens 
have real cause tor rejoicing in one aspeci 
of this season’s offerings for them—as, in- 
deed, in others. But for the moment I am 
thinking of the increasing number that are 
lovely to look at as well as worth while to 
read. 

kor years books for our very young have 
been getting steadily away from stereotyped 
form, They have been definitely and widely 
experimental in their use of all types of il- 
lustration, of flat color—in all the details 
of format, in fact. And over that same 
peviod these books for our smallest have be- 
come progressively lovelier and more enter- 
taining in appearance. 

Experimentation in the book presentation 
of stories for boys and girls in their early 
’teens has been conspicuously more cautious. 
There has been the matter of cost, for one 
thing. The stories themselves are longer 
than those for the younger children, mean- 
ing more paper and type before you get to 
the illustrations at all. But chiefly, I think, 
there has been the doubt in the minds of 
many as to whether these older boys and 
girls really do care for many pictures or 
decorations in their books. After all, isn’t 
a rattling good story the essential? The 
answer which has prevailed is to be found 
in the books themselves, half-tone illustra 
tions, photographic in characier, scattered 
at wide intervals through the story on in- 
sets of glossy paper. 

There have been lovely exceptions, of 
I have had it in mind for a long 
time to ask about the sales of these excep- 
tions. Have they gone well? What have 
boys and girls thought of them? Have they 
noticed the pictures? 


course. 


Is there any way of 
rte Se : 

telling how two books similar in content 
but of the contrasting types of format have 
compared in demand? The answers lie 
darkly in publishing records, but it would 
be interesting and significant to know. 


es 


But now——this season’s list. It is almost 
as though May Massee and Louise Seaman 
and Marion Fiery and the rest had gotten 
together and decided to batter down the 
formula, (Perhaps they did!) Certainly 
the appearance simultaneously for our older 
boys and girls of books whose appearance 
alone is a delight must mean that the ca- 
pable heads of our children’s book depart- 
ments, who are practical as well as sensi- 
tized, have come to the conclusion that this 
particular audience is not indifferent to 
beauty and that there will be a definite de- 
mand for beautiful books. 


es 


Here is “Heroes from Hakluyt,” edited 
by Charles Finger and illustrated by Paul 
Honoré. It was a long time before I could 
tear myself from those illustrations. But 
when I did—! If you have a boy or girl 
addicted to pirates and doughty deeds, don’t 
expect him to wash the car before he has 
finished “Heroes from Hakluyt.” Here is 
“Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” 
edited by Anne Carroll Moore and illus- 
trated by James Daugherty, with plenty of 
fun thrown in along with the rest. Here 
is “Ghond the Hunter,” by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji and illustrated by Boris Artzyba- 
sheff, the story of a boy’s growing up in 
India, “The Dragon Fly of Zuni,” by 
Alida Malkus, illustrated by Erick Berry, 
one of the most excellent of this year’s girls’ 
stories. “Girls in Africa,” written and il- 
lustrated by the same Erick Berry, telling 
of girls she met in Africa, and you see 
them, too. “The Road to Cathay,” by 
Merriam Sherwood and Elmer Mantz, gal- 
lant adventurer of Marco Polo’s time, his- 
tory far removed from the old text-book 
kind and of a theme of which the illustra- 
tor, William Siegel, has taken happy ad- 
vantage. “The Boy Who Was,” by Grace 
Taber Hallock and decorated by Harrie 
Wood, also a sign post of the newer pres- 
entation of history for the young, with Mr. 
Wood’s drawings interpreting the story ex- 
quisitely. “Abe Lincoln Grows Up,” the 
first twenty-seven chapters of Carl Sand- 
burg’s ‘Lincoln,’ and James Daugherty 
again putting us in his debt for the illus- 
trations. Pamela Bianco’s exquisite selec- 
tion from William Blake’s poems, “The 
Land of Dreams,” illustrated by Pamela 
herself. 

I am hoping books such as these are a 
portent. It is interesting that without ex- 
ception those which I have mentioned are 
laid either in the past or in especially pic- 
turesque scenes which lend themselves to 
decorative illustration. I should like to see 
more present-day, here-and-now stories in 
books of the same loveliness and the same 








Conducted by Marion Ponsonsy 


verve. Wouldn’t a football story illus- 
trated by James Daugherty be fun, for in- 
stance? (Mr. Daugherty may not welcome 
this suggestion! ) 

What if then, in the last analysis, part of 
this young audience prove indifferent to the 
appearance of their books? If the story 
they want is there, they will go to it un- 
hindered. And think of the effect that 
merely the exposure to fine type and beauti- 
ful illustration will inevitably have upon 
the development of their taste. May the 
sales of these, our lovely books for boys and 
girls in their ’teens, rise and rise and rise! 





Reviews 


No. SIX JOY STREET. By WALTER bt 
LA Mare, COMPTON MACKENZIE, etc. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1928. $2. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAY HOUR 
BOOK, The Second Play Hour. By 
STEVEN SOUTHWOLD, New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1928. $2. 


ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH. Edited 
by Rose FyLEMAN. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1928. $2.50. 

THE TREASURE CAVE. Edited by Lavy 
CyNTHIA AsquiTH. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1928. $2. 

Reviewed by Mary B. GRay 
t ERE are four of those delightful story- 


poem-picture books that make such 
good presents for voracious young readers. 
they are to the one-story volume as a large 
lollipop to a lozenge, except that better than 
a lollipop they may be consumed again and 
again. ‘They are all written with the kind 
of imagination and humor that grown-ups 
like as well as children. Indeed, we should 
liken these volumes to a many-ringed cir- 
cus to which several grown-ups will feel it 
necessary to escort one child and, once 
there, will not know which ring to look at 
first. 

The “Joy Street” books, originating in 
England, were the first of these modern 
“Parents? Assistants” to come to our atten- 
tion. They proved so popular that now we 
have “Number Six,” just as interesting, just 
as well illustrated as ever, with names like 
those of Walter de la Mare, Lawrence 
Housman, Eleanor Farjeon, Lord Dunsany 
among its contributors. 


Last year Steven Southwold came out 
with a similar volume called “The Chil- 
dren’s Play Hour.” This year we have 
“The Second Play Hour” or what is evi- 
dently going to be another annual, very 
similar to “No. Six Joy Street,” not quite 
so prettily printed; not quite, we think, so 
good in its literary standard, but with a 
goodly array of the best modern English 
authors for children and very attractive il- 
lustrations. Interspersed we find some old 
favorites like Thackeray, Andersen, and 
Thomas Hood, and chapter of parlor games, 
riddles and directions for making things. 

Very similar to the foregoing, but even 
better, is Miss Rose Fyleman’s Collection 
called “Round the Mulberry Bush.” Here 
the authors are all very modern, including 
such writers as Humbert Wolfe, Hugh 
Lofting, Eleanor Farjeon, Mr. Bruce of 
the Antarctic Expedition, with an equally 
impressive list of illustrators. We must 
quote the first verse of a poem called 
“Spring Cleaning,” by Barbara Euphan 
Todd, to give our readers a taste of this 
collection: 


The wardrobes smell of turpentine and 
lavender and bees, 

And out of doors the tiny buds are prick- 
ing all the trees; 

The chairs are all in overalls, the rugs are 
on the lawn, 

A witch's husband came to sweep the chim- 
ney pots at daron, 


“The Treasure Cave, a Book of New 
Prose and Verse,” is the name of the fourth 
book, which is edited by Lady Cynthia As- 
quith and contains a very charming fairy 
tale of a princess with a freckle, by Lady 
Asquith herself. There are other authors 
here not so usually associated with children’s 
stories, Rafael Sabatini, Arthur Machen, 
Hilaire Belloc, Algernon Blackwood, for 


instance, while Eleanor Farjeon and Walter 
de la Mare appear again with A, H. Wat- 
son and Daphne Jerrold doing most of the 
illustrations. ‘This book must be classified 
as a bit uncertain as to age, Mr. Sabatini’s 
historical story being for much older read- 
ers than Lady Asquith’s fairy-story, and 
some of the poems younger than either, two 
of them so cynical that most editors would 
have considered them fit only for the al- 
ready demoralized ears of grown-ups! 





POLLY PATCHWORK. By RaAcHEL 
FieLp. New York: Doubleday, Doran. 


1928. 75 cents. 

LITTLE DOG TOBY. By RACHEL FIELD. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1928. 
Ss. 

Reviewed by DororHra WITHINGTON, 


HE first of these delightfully little 
books is labeled “suitable for children 
up to seven,” and the second, “for children 
up to ten.” Books written expressly for 
small children are seldom interesting to the 
weary adult who is asked to read them 
aloud. But one finds in Rachel Field’s work 
enough character, atmosphere, and charm 
to carry one through several repetitions to 
interested young listeners. ‘Polly Patch- 
work” has an exciting patchwork wrapper 
devised by Miss Field, and the illustrations 
by the author of the indomitable, gay little 
grandmother and the equally stout-hearted 
granddaughter, exactly bear out the spirit 
of the tale. 

“Little Dog Toby,” also illustrated by 
the author, has many of the qualities of the 
most desirable English Christmas stories. 
The atmosphere of the English country side 
and early Victorian London with the rise 
of yellow dog Toby from the obscurity of 
the wrong side of the Park to the enviable 
position of the most celebrated Punch and 
Judy actor in the City, are interesting. But 
added to all this there is such a heartening 
description of a Christmas Party at Buck- 
ingham Palace, where Toby is bidden to 
entertain the children, that the book is sure 
to appeal to any young dog lover at Christ- 
mas time. 





ANIMALS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
The Larger and the Smaller Beasts. By 
Eric FircH DacuisH. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow. 1928. 2 vols. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM BEEBE 


CHILD’S mind is literally photo- 

graphic, and I fear after going 
through these two little volumes any normal 
youngster would very reasonably believe 
that all wild animals were black. Mr. 
Daglish has illustrated his work with crea- 
tures done in blackest black, with joints and 
shadows and markings picked out in white. 
It is striking, but is it art for children? 
Most are correct, although the enormous 
scales on the pangolin would make it a new 
genus in the eyes of any systematist. Ac- 
companying each portrait is a page of facts, 
set forth simply and in short sentences, re- 
liable and selected with good judgment. It 
seems to me that even crude colors would 
be preferable for children’s books. They 


certainly are for grown-ups. 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. Poems by 
WILLIAM BLAKE, selected and illustrated 
by PAMELA Bianco. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1928. $2. 


‘Te acquaint a child with poetry such as 
* is containued in Blake’s “Songs of 
Innocence,” decorated with designs so 
beautifully naive as those of Pamela Bianco, 
one of the artistic prodigies of our time, 
is to develop early a sense of discrimina- 
tion in regard to beauty. We can recom- 
mend the present impeccably presented thin 
book as a delight to the child who is at 
all artistically inclined. Miss Bianco’s in- 
troductory “letter” to Mr. Blake is en- 
tirely delightful. Children will perfectly 
understand it. Not all the poems included 
are from “Songs of Innocence,” but all 
are lovely, Famous ones are “The Land 
of Dreams,” “The Little Black Boy,” “In- 
fant Joy,” ‘“Nurse’s Song,” “The Lamb,” 
“Holy Thursday,” “A Cradle Song,” “The 
Tiger.’ This is an excellent introduction 
to the poetry of Blake, illustrated with the 
rarest delicacy. 


—_—_—— 
Good Christmas Gifts 

’ OME of the most charming volumes ang 

the best literary material of the season 

are to be found amongst the reprints and 

new editions of old favorites. Here is a 

list of books, not elsewhere reviewed, 

the convenience of the Christmas buyer. 

Outstanding for skilful editing (by Vir- 
ginia Kirkus) is “Ben Hur.” By Lew 
Wallace. Harper. $2. Is an edition large 
and solidly well made. 

Outstanding for illustration are: “The 
Princess and the Goblin.” By George Mac- 
donald. Illustrated by Elizabeth MacKin- 
stry. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. “The Lone. 
somest Doll.” By Abbie Farwell Brown, 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham in a new 
and simpler style. Houghton Mifflin. $1.75, 
“The White Company.” By Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Ulustrated by James Daugh- 
erty. Harper. $2.50. “Drums.” By James 
Boyd. Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.50. But the child will relish any- 
one of the following volumes for assorted 
reasons: 

“The Coral Island.” By R. M. Ballan- 
tyne. Illustrated by W. H. Groome. Nel- 
son. $1.50. 

“Tartan Tales from Andrew Lang.” I]- 
lustrated by Mahlon Blaine. Edited by 
Bertha L. Gunterman, Longmans, Green, $2, 

“Davy and the Goblin.” By Charles §, 
Carryl, Houghton Mifflin. $2. Old line 
illustrations by E. B. Bensell and new color 
plates by Herman S. Bacharach. Riverside 
Series. 

“Smuggler’s Island.” By Clarissa A, 
Kneeland. Houghton Mifflin. $2. Illus- 
trated by F. C. Yohn. 

“The Rose and the Ring.” By W. M. 
Thackeray. [Illustrated by J. H. Tinker, 
Brentanos.- $2.50. 

“Pinocchio.” By Collodi. Translated by 
M. A. Murray. [Illustrated by K. Weise, 
Nelson. $1.50. 

“Prester John.” By John Buchan. Il- 
lustrated by Henry Pitz, Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

“Under the Lilacs.” By Louisa Alcott. 
Beacon Old Classics Series. Little, Brown. 

“Old Friends Among the Fairies.” From 
fairy stories edited by Andrew Lang. Il- 
lustrated by G. P. Jacomb Hood, H. J. 
Ford, and Lancelot Speed. Longmans, 
Green. $2. 

“Sugar and Spice.’ By Mary W. Tile- 
ston, Illustrated by Marguerite Davis. 
Little, Brown. $2.50 net. Familiar verses 
for little children. 

“The Wonderful Adventures of Nils.” 
By Selma Lagerlof. Translated by Velma 
Swanston Howard. Illustrated by Mary 
Hamilton Frye. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

“The Niirnberg Stove.” By Ouida. The 
Little Library. Pictures by Frank Boyd. 
Macmillan. $1. 

“Dame Wiggins of Lee, and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats.” By John Ruskin. 22 
woodcuts, including illustrations by Kate 
Greenaway. Dutton. $1. 

“Tales by Washington Irving.” Selected 
and edited by Carl Van Doren. World's 
Classics Series. Oxford University Press. 
80 cents. 

“Jolly Good Times at School.” By Mary 
P. Wells Smith. Illustrated by Helen Ma- 
son Grose. Little, Brown. $2. 

“Gulliver’s Travels.” By Jonathan Swift. 
Edited by Harvey Darton. Illustrated by 
René Bull, Stokes. $2. 

“The Lively City O’ Ligg.” By Gelette 
Burgess. Illustrated by the author. Stokes. 
$2.50. 

“Adventures of Don Quixote.” By Cer- 
vantes. Adapted by Edwin Giles Rich. Il- 
lustrated by Herman L, Bacharach. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $2.50. 

“The Counterpane Fairy.” Told and il- 
lustrated by Katherine Pyle. Dutton. $2- 

“Boots of the Holly-Tree Inn.” By 
Charles Dickens. Illustrated by Marie A. 
Dawson. Harper. $1.50 net. 

“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” By 
Lewis Carroll. Tenniel drawings and il- 


for 


lustrations by Gertrude A. Kay. Lippin- 
cott. $1.50. 
“The Song of Hiawatha.’ By Henry 


Wadsworth Longfellow. Illustrated by M- 
L. Kirk. Stokes. $2. 

“The Last of the Mohicans.” By James 
Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated by Peter 
Hurd. David Mackay Co. $1.50 net. 

“The Pied Piper of Hamlin.” By Robert 
Browning. [Illustrated by Margaret W- 
Tarrant. Dutton. $1.50. 

“A Book of Nonsense and Other Adven- 
tures.” By Lewis Carroll and others. Dutton- 

“A Book of Nonsense.” By Edward 
Lear. Dutton. $2.50. 

“Come Hither.” By Walter de la Mare. 
Knopf. $6. 

In addition see separate reviews in recent 
numbers of the Children’s Bookshop. 

(Continued on page 484) 
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The Gossip Shop 


By RACHEL FIELD 


HILDREN’S BOOK WEEK was ush- 

ered in at the children’s room of the 
New York Public Library by the annual ex- 
hibit of holiday books and by speeches and 
reviews of the more unusual ones by Anne 
Carroll Moore, Frederick Melcher, and 
others. Paul Honoré, the artist, was guest 
of honor and gave a talk on book decora- 
tion, contrasting the advantages of this as 
against the less satisfactory methods of more 
conventional book illustrating. A rather 
formidable array of distinguished artists in 
this special line were present. In fact no 
less a trio than Elizabeth MacKinstry, Boris 
Artzybasheff, and James Daugherty were 
seen sitting in a row with Jay van Everen 
not far off. 

And speaking of artists and pictures 
brings us to Peggy Bacon, whose drawings 
for “New Songs For New Voices” (Har- 
court, Brace) are among the outstanding 
contributions to children’s books of the 
year. Miss Bacon’s ruthlessly humorous 
etchings have already been widely known 
and praised, but it seemed to us that she 
has never done more arresting or sure work 
than in these pictures for modern verse and 
music. Her child groups are especially 
successful, marvels of humor, and unsenti- 
mentalized characterization, intensely Amer- 
ican in every line. But Peggy Bacon could 
always do things like that. We remember 
when she made our pictures of princesses 
look like nothing at all about the time we 
were both ten. A couple of years later 
she showed her superiority in argument 
when we discussed the relative merits of 
Queen Elizabeth versus Mary Queen of 
Scots (Peggy didn’t have much use for 
Mary as we remember), and whether cats 
or dogs were preferable as pets. We were 
all for dogs, but she didn’t leave them a 
leg to stand on, so we have never been 
surprised at her remarkable drawings of 
cats or the success of her “Lion Hearted 
Kitten” book of last year. And now 
“Mercy and the Mouse” (Macmillan) is 
another she has written and illustrated her- 
self. Mercy is, of course, a cat, one with 
ambitions. ‘The story of her rise from 
cellar to greater social heights will be well 
worth getting whether you like cats or 
not. 


Personally we cannot help feeling that 
the race of cats has really had a little too 
much attention in literary circles the last 
three years or so, but one cannot deny their 
appeal when drawn by Peggy Bacon or 
Artzybasheff, not to mention those of Eliza- 
beth MacKinstry for “The White Cat.” 
This old fairy tale and several others from 
the French of Madame d’Aulnoy have been 
given a charming new format by Miss Mac- 
Kinstry and the Macmillan Company with 
numerous full page colored pictures and a 
perfect riot of deli,htfully spirited black 
and white ones of’ the sort no one could 
resist. Miss MacKinstry has steeped her- 
self in the past of Madame d’Aulnoy’s time 
and the result is certainly a distinguished 
addition to the shelf of famous folk and 
fairy tales, 

“Ancient and Modern Dolls,” written 
and illustrated by Gwen White, is another 
Macmillan book of special note. We don’t 
know when we have been more fascinated 
by any text and pictures than we were by 
these. Most of the original dolls are in 
the British and Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seums in London, though we are even al- 
lowed a modern one or two just by way of 
showing the newest tendency in this flour- 
ishing art. As a child we would certainly 
have worn such a book to shreds poring 
over every smallest detail. As it is we find 
it safer to put it on our top bookshelf dur- 
ing the hours of nine to five in order to 
avoid temptation. But then we own to a 
special weakness for dolls, so it was partic- 
ularly interesting to learn from Helen Fish 
of the F. A. Stokes Company that Lucile 
Morison who wrote “Mystery Gate,” a story 
for girls, has one of the most unique doll 
collections in America. It has been ex- 
hibited for several years in a Los Angeles 
public library and Mrs. Morison has herself 
held story hours to tell about the different 
dolls. There are also prizes for the best 
doll biographies as written by the children 
themselves, which seems to us a particularly 
happy idea. 

Just the other day the mail brought a 
letter from Eleanor Farjeon, whose “Come 
Christmas” (Stokes), a group of delightful 
and varied poems of the Christmas season, 
has already been mentioned with enthusi- 
asm in these columns. It was full of ac- 
counts of Guy Fawkes Day celebrations in 
the Mews below her workroom. “I have 
been ‘remembering the Guy’ for days past,” 
she writes, “there is a Guy to every three 
children hereabouts; groups of little girls 








and boys wheel their barrows up to you, 
each containing a sunken effigy in a mask 
and daddy’s hat, and ask you to ‘Remember 
the Guy.’ Remembrance works out at a 
penny a time, or if the kids are very cheeky 
and merry, tuppence. But it comes costly 
because for one week in the year there are 
more Guys in Hampstead than Saint Joans 
in the whole of France.” Well, we cer- 
tainly wish we had been there! 


Yesterday was the opening of the Christ- 
mas Exhibit at the Arden Gallery and Har- 
per’s Boy’s and Girl’s Bookshop, a fine 
showing of toys of all countries and periods 
and of children’s books of early times from 
the collection of Wilbur Macey Stone. Mr. 
Stone has been acquiring old children’s 
books for a number of years and we doubt 
if even Dr. Rosenbach has more juvenile 
literary treasures. The Harper Exhibit was 
necessarily limited to a few of the most 
representative children’s books of the last 
three hundred years, such as early chapbooks 
with quaint and crude woodcuts; New- 
castle Song Garlands; rare copies of the 
New England Primer and “Goody Two 
Shoes”; Watts “Divine Songs,” and Amer- 
ican reprints of old English editions. One 
could spend hours over these enchanting bits 
of the past when children could buy moral 
tales and embellished verse garlands for a 
penny plain, tuppence colored. Mr. Stone’s 
own articles about various items in his col- 
lection have a flavor and quality all their 
own, and anyone lucky enough to be in- 
vited out to his library in East Orange 
will never forget the experience. 

It is now no longer a publisher’s secret 
that Alfred A. Knopf Ine. is to have a 
juvenile book department beginning next 
January. This will be in the hands of 
Marion Fiery, who has had the selection 
and planning of the Dutton Children’s books 
for the last three years. We wish her very 
special good luck. 





Reviews 


SING IT YOURSELF, By DororHy Gor- 
DON. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 
1928. 

Reviewed by LEopotp D. MANNES 


IF this book is to remaip invitingly (as 

all good song books should) on the liv- 
ing-room piano, it will probably acquire 
habits of opening itself to certain pages that 
truly bear the test of infinite repetition. 
Certain other pages, one fears, will remain 
forever clean and flat. 

This unevenness of quality, the fault of 
all collections, would be less apparent here, 
were the choice of songs somewhat greater. 
In fact there is so much beauty to be found 
in this volume from a few staves of music 
that the occasional unworthy song seems 
unnecessarily conspicuous, In the eighty- 
two large printed pages, only twenty-eight 
contain music, and those are often only 
half-pages. There must, of course, be room 
for text and illustration, but after remain- 
ing long in the companionship of “Sing It 
Yourself” one cannot refrain from wishing 
that there had been more music and far less 
talk. So much of the former is stimulating 
and so much of the latter is that condescend- 
ing patter, the “talking-down” to children 
which they themselves are the first to resent, 
and which we in turn feel ashamed to read 
to them. It is unnecessary to quote in- 
stances; nor is it fair to dwell on this short- 
coming, for the book is in itself a most de- 
sirable contribution to attractive folk-song 
literature, and decidedly worth possessing. 

It is, actually, a collection of twenty-four 
folk-songs of different lands and races, be- 
ginning with five American Indian songs, 
for unaccompanied voice as originally 
recorded by Natalie Curtis. There follow 
th ee Colonial and four Southern Plantation 
songs in accompanied settings arranged by 
various musicians, after which come six 
from the British Isles, four having anony- 
mous harmonizations. Two French, two 
German, one Norwegian, and one Russian 
song complete the series. Miss Gordon has 
selected these as a direct result of her own 
experience in recital programs for young 
people. Though most of the songs are 
too involved to be played or sung by chil- 
dren themselves, all are most suitable for 
children to hear and assimilate. Besides 
Miss Gordon’s preface she has included a 
short explanation of the genesis of the Folk- 
songs and has also prefaced the group from 


each race or country with a more specific 
and descriptive history. Each separate song, 
as well, is preceded by a short discourse 
on its mood and origin. 

The cover is charming, and the pen and 
ink illustrations are generous in quantity as 
well as simple and appealing in spirit. They 
have above all the gently imaginative mood 
that so instantly captures the humor and 
sentiment of the child. But they seem 
lacking in variety as their character remains 
unchanged throughout the many lands in 
which this collection travels. The excellent 
paper and printing as well as the border 
design contribute greatly to the total effect. 

This book would justify its publication 
by the Indian songs alone. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to give himself to 
those too unfamiliar intervals and rhythms 
will never regret his time spent. All of 
these Indian songs are rich in feeling, but 
special mention must be made of the 
“Penobscot Song of Greeting,” and of the 
“Cradle Song.” This last has a haunting 
loveliness which makes the songs that follow 
of our own civilization seem suprisingly 
obvious. 

Eyebrows might well be raised at a few 
of the harmonizations, particularly in 
“Creation.” And such a gesture would be 
insufficient to condemn the accompaniment 
of “Louisiana Lullaby.’ Although this 
melody is not distinguished, its accompani- 
ment need not have been given so rotarian a 
twist. Why pass on to the next innocent 
generation the ugly clichés of harmony 
that so beset us now? It is strange that 
the same person who arranged the “Louisi- 
ana Lullaby” is responsible as weil for the 
delightfully musical song which follows. 
Europe is represented for the most part by 
simple and effective settings of some well 
chosen favorites. It is a great pity that 
more Irish, French, and German songs 
could not have been included. 

All in all here is some splendid material 
attractively presented, and Miss Dorothy 
Gordon has done great service in putting a 
bit of this widely separated wealth collec- 
tively before us. 





AUNT GREEN, AUNT BROWN, AND 
AUNT LAVENDER. By Etsa BEskow. 
New York: Harper & Bros, 1928. 

TWENTY-ONE NURSERY RHYMES 
Transcribed and decorated by MARGARET 
SHIPTON, New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1928. $2. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN DOLLS. 
Written and illustrated by GWEN WHITE. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1928. 


Seer seems to be a rather general 
revival of interest in picture books, as 
such of late; books in which the story, no 
matter how exceptional it may be in origin- 
ality or charm, is kept subordinate to the 
pictures that appear on almost every page. 
In a number of instances the artist is re- 
sponsible for the slight thread of narrative 
that accompanies these. Sometimes the re- 


‘sult of such a personal collaboration is 


mediocre, but more often it produces a 
fresh and spirited book. 

“Aunt Green, Aunt Brown and Aunt 
Lavender,” by a Swedish artist, Elsa Bres- 
kow, is such an excellent combination of 
charming pictures and simple, unforced 
text. It is just the quiet, detailed sort of 
story that very small children never tire of 
hearing and it recounts the adventures of 
three maiden ladies who lose their dog, little 
Pet, and of the children who helped in the 
search (which naturally ended successfully 
for all concerned). ‘There are full page 
illustrations for each printed page with de- 
lightful colors and a naive and old fash- 
ioned quality that exactly suits the little 
tale. 

Besides the Willy Pogany modern-dress 
version of the old Mother Goose Rhymes, 
which we personally found rather disap- 
pointing, there is a new rendering of them 
in black and white line drawings and flat 
color decorations by Margaret Shipton, 
just being brought out by Knopf. These 
are sure and simple in method and full of 
a lively humor which is more or less sub- 
ordinated to the design. The book has been 
printed in England and there is a clarity 
and freshness to the color plates seldom 
achieved in this country in spite of the 
marked improvement in this respect during 
the last three years. Personally we doubt 
if children will be as enthusiastic over this 


———$ == 


book as the adults who buy it for them 

. . J 
for the artist has formalized much of her 
material and her people are more patterned 
designs than the average child will enjoy, 

It is, however, an excellently planned and 

executed book. 

Gwen White’s book on “Ancient and 
Modern Dolls” is one of the high-lights 
among recent day picture books and indeed 
in the general field of book making. It 
also comes from England and its color 
plates will be the despair and envy of jj- 
lustrators less fortunate in their color re- 
productions, Here again the artist has 
written her own text and most successfully, 
One by one she describes in a single para- 
graph the dolls of the past;—from ancient 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome on into the much 
overdressed wax and wooden ones of Vic- 
torian England, as they may be seen in the 
British and the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seums. She even winds up with samples of 
the youngest twentieth century products of 
the dollmakers’ art. Little girls poring 
over the detailed costumes and reading the 
simply written, effective comments upon 
these dolls should unconsciously absorb more 
facts about life in other times than in a 
dozen history books, or informative lectures, 
Nothing could be more historically accurate 
or more exactly right in feeling than this 
book and no school library should be with- 
out a copy on its shelves, 

We append here a list of picture books 
which should make welcome Christmas 
gifts: 

MILLIONS OF CATS. By Wanpa Gac. 
New York: Coward, McCann. 1928. $2. 

THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 
Illustrated by ExizBerH MAcKinstry, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1928. $2, 

THE FAIRY SHOEMAKER AND 
OTHER POEMS. Illustrated by Boris 
ARTZYBASHEFF. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1928. $2. 

THE LAND OF DREAMS, By WILLIAM 
BLAKE. Illustrated by PAMELA BIANCO, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1928. 
$2. 

ALPHABET PEOPLE. By Lois LeEnsk1. 
New York: Harper & Bros, 1928. $2. 

MOTHER GOOSE, Illustrated by WILLY 
Pocany. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. 1928. 

TALES OF WISE AND _ FOOLISH 
ANIMALS. By VALERY CARRICK. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes, 1928. $1.50. 

THE WHITE CAT, AND OTHER 
TALES. By MapaME pD’AULNOY. Edited 
by RacHEL FiEtp, Illustrated by Exiza- 
BETH MacKinstry. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1928. $3.50. 

NEW SONGS FOR NEW VOICES. Edited 
by Louis UNTERMEYER, and Davip and 
CLtarRA MANNES. Illustrated by PEGGY 
Bacon. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1928. $5. 

THE WATER ELF AND THE MIL- 
LER’S CHILD. By MarcareT BAKER. 
Illustrated by Mary BAKER. New York: 
Duffield & Co. 1928. $2. 

TOOTLEOO TWO. By Bernarp and 
Etinor Darwin. New York: Harper 
& Bros, 1928. $2. 





GIRLS IN AFRICA, By Erick Berry. 
Illustrations by the author. New York: 
The Macmillan Co, 1928. $2. 


Reviewed by ANNA SPEED BRACKETT 


RS. BERRY, the English author of 

“Girls in Africa,” exhibited in this 
country last winter a group of water-color 
studies of native Nigerians, Most of these 
were portraits of Haussas, a people thirteen 
million strong, it seems, on the west coast 
of Africa, barbarian, yet with a culture in- 
herited from Arab ancestors who crossed 
the Sahara. Among these Mohammedan 
Haussas in their walled towns of baked red 
mud, and among the conquered pagan tribes 
and the wandering river folk who pole their 
dugouts throughout the fishing season, Mrs. 
Berry found the material of these stories— 
which she says are “true stories”—of Ni- 
gerian girls, 

The stories are independent one of an- 
other. Three of them—“The Story of 
Mowa,” “Ashu and the Whirlwind,” and 
“The Winning of Moy”—have real story 
interest, emotional and dramatic; two others 
are a pleasant recital of customs leading to 
a climactic incident; and the first, a some- 
what passive fiction in Victorian mood, of 
an English girl’s first visit to Nigeria, is in 
the way of prelude to the native tales. 

Mrs. Berry’s own sketches give illustra 
tions that are both artistic and authentic, 
though a bit monotonous in the large pro- 
portion of portrait heads. The frontispiece, 
however, a water-color, is a delight to the 
eye. 

(Continued on page 486) 
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THE SET~UP 


JOSEPH MONCLURE MARCH 


AUTHOR OF "THE WILD PARTY” 
ON ALL BEST-SELLER LISTS 


“If the reader can willfully pause between the first word and the last he must be one who can 
remain unmoved by stinging sentences, by episodes that make the blood boil and the hair 
rise by turns, and by tragic | ara so deep as almost to defeat any faith in man. Mr. 
March’s place is his own. It is midway between Masefield and Ernest Hemingway.” 

Percy Hutchison in the New York Times 


4TH PRINTING 
$2.00 


THE FRONT PAGE 


BEN HECHT & CHARLES MacARTHUR 
With an introduction by Jed Harris and an epilogue by the authors 
“The thing moves along like a fire-engine surging through 
the crowded traffic with shrieking sirens accompanied by 
multi-colored oaths from half a hundred taxi drivers.” 
Harry Hansen in the New York World 
4TH PRINTING 
$ 2.00 


The MARTHE AND 
§ 1 

**The Three ne THE MADMAN 

DARTAGNAN \ sean DE BOSSCHERE 
BY 


Illustrated by the author 
a BEDFORD-JONES AND The great illustrator and poet’s first 


novel. A mature and beautifully 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS written study of two unusual 


personalities. 








CRIME OF 
DR. GARINE 


BY 
BORIS SOKOLOFF 


With an introduction by Theodore Dreiser 
























“To those of philosophical or psychological bent, I strongly rec- 
ommend the tales. There is something about them that is different 
and new. Not only that, but they are a very sane and forceful 


“H. Bedford-Jones has rounded out the fragmentary manu- 

script into a story full of action and fire and quite in 

the manner of the master of romance.” $3.00 return to the pre-revolutionary psychology of the Russian 
Saturday Review of Literature masters.” Theodore Dreiser 


$2.50 Illustrated with woodcuts by Roger Van Gindertael 


THE PASSION _ 


OF THOMAS LOVELL THE 
YANG KWEI-FEI BEDDOES CHILDERMASS 


BY rn a POET BY WYNDHAM LEWIS 
GEORGE SOULIE DE MORANT ROYALL H. SNOW “All your book excites me . . . those first pages are 


as powerful as ‘Gulliver’ and much more exciting 


Rendered into English by H. Bedford-Jones A comprehensive and authoritative introduction to a modern mind . . . There — moments in the 
: : : to the work of a fascinating but neglected genius. first hundred pages that no writer of romance 
The great love epic of China told in a $3.00 has surpassed.” W. B. Yeats 
pattern of beautiful prose and verse \ $3.00 


and published — format. I THE COLLECTED POEMS 
' OF RICHARD ALDINGTON PIPE DOWN 


The London Post calls him “impeccable in craftsman- 


ship”, and Joseph Auslander considers his war poems 
he LU R D a w superior to those of Sandburg and Sassoon. SAILOR 
$3.00 
BY BY 


JOHNSON & PALMER THE COMPLETE WORKS «. We. WHITTEMORE 
“This is the start of a new OF FRANCOIS VILLON “Mr. Whittemore, by virtue of his 


fad ... The book is the Translated by J. U. Nicolson actual experiences, is eminently 
liveliest detecatif 1 n qualified to pipe up for the 
a re sien” maa Illustrated by Alexander King sailor, and by virtue of his 
= ” wee : “Nicolson has done a valuable and important piece of work in writing apprenticeship has 
Will Cuppy in the bringing together all of Villon’s works and in writing a pertinent and been able to do so su- 
New York Herald Tribune comprehensive introduction.” Bruce Gould, in the New York Evening Post perbly.” Nes Sheik hes 
$1.90 Limited to 960 copies 
$20.00 $2.00 








COVICI*FRIEDE-PUBLISHERS ~NEW YORK 
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There’s more 
than 1000 
pages of Christmas 
in this great 


book 





From his nine books of 
essays (previous tohisnew 
book, OFF THE DEEP 
END) he himself has se- 
lected one hundred and 
thirty-nine which willsug- 
gest to you new meanings 
in literature, in human 
oddity, in the splendor of 
cities, the drama of lands 
and seas, the peace and 
pleasure of the dark, 





This year you can read all 
Christopher Morley’s finest 
essays in one handsome vol- 
ume. All his gusto and wit, 
his passion for books and places 
and what lies behind them, 
his fine seizures of melancholv, 
his protane unpredictable flash- 
es of quintessence, his queer 


instinct for the Fiery Particle 


of life. 





W hata real Christmas pres- 
ent this handsome red and 
gold volume makes with its 
1106 compact pages, itsty- 
pography designed by the 
noted Stanley Morison. 
And more than that—he w 
it will be read and re-read 
throughout the vear bv ey- 
ery member of the family. 
Yes, this is the ideal gift 
for all your friends —but 


order your owncopy first... 


published by 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
at Garden City, New York 


and for sale at all bookstores $3.50 


KSSAYS 


by 


Christopher Morley 


Other Morley books for Christmas: 
qo hone ons ; 
Where the Blue Begins; Thunder on the Lefts The 
Haunted Book Shop; Parnassuson Wheels; I Know a Secre ty 


Lranslations from the Chinese; Songs fora Little Hoy 


SQ, 6. 


—S 


The Children’s Bookshop 


(Continued from page 484) 


THE ROAD TO CATHAY. By MErRIAM 
SHERWOOD and ELMER MANtTzZ. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1928. 
$3.50. 

HEROES FROM HAKLUYT. Edited by 
CHARLES J. FINGER. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 1928. $4.50. 
Reviewed by WILLIAM ROsE BENET 


"THESE two books are composed of ma- 

terials from which much stirring and 
fantastic poetry might be woven. For me 
they have a particular glamour, inasmuch 
as in the past my writing somewhat profited 
froni the study of the “Book of Sir John 
Mandeville,” which I now know was prob- 
ably first written in French by Jean d’Outre- 
meuse in the fourteenth century. Messrs. 
Sherwood and Mantz speak of “Sir John” 
as a liar. But what a gorgeous literary liar 
he was, even in fragmentary translation! 
What heady dreams he inspired! As for 
Hakluyt, I have found quite true—what 
that admirable adventurer and _ writer, 
Charles J. Finger, says of him,— 

The rare thing to-day is not writing, but the 
having something worth while writing about. 
Therefore, folk with an itch for scribbling rack 
their brains for something startling, never sus- 
pecting that there is soul-stirring warmth in any 
old tale. We need to have something of the 
Chinese spirit in us, which, it may be said, was 
not the worship of dead ancestors, but the dis- 
covering of the best that had been thought and 
done in the past instead of a running after the 
new because it is new. So, those who want to 
write may find no end of material in Hakluyt 
and ‘elsewhere, for there are odd things almost 
forgotten and deeply buried. 


“Soul-stiring warmth in any old tale,”— 
yes indeed, and most particuiarly in the 
tales of the old travellers, whether they 
were those of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries who adventured from Europe east- 
ward, as “ambassadors of good-will” to the 
dangerous Tartars of the Golden Horde or 
as searchers for the kingdoms of Kublai or 
Prester John, or whether they were those 
extraordinary seamen of the sixteenth cen- 
tury doughtily beating Westward across the 
Ocean-sea, some of them also with this same 
Cathay in their minds, to lift it for landfall 
around the curve of the globe! 

One of the birthrights of children should 
be to catch some vivid glimpse of the an- 
cient adventurers by land or by sea, when 
the world was full of new marvels, when 
maps and charts were primitive things, 
when now familiar lands were incrusted 
with fabulous legend. And here are two 
books that are good primers. In one is the 
gist of what may elsewhere be found in the 
books of the Hakluyt Society and in the 
translations of Colonel Sir Henry Yule. In 
the other, Mr. Finger has gathered together 
the chiefest exploits to be found in the eight 
volumes of Hakluyt. Both books are 
clearly and forthrightly done. There is no 
impediment of old spelling. In the first 
book the accounts of Marco Polo, of Wil- 
liam of Rubruck, of “Mandeville,” of 
Friar John of Plano ‘Carpini, of Friar 
Odoric the Bohemian, and of Ibn Batuta 
the Moor have been cleverly excerpted and 
compared in a running narrative retaining 
the fascinating phrase of the original ac- 
counts in copious quotation, while the whole 
story of the ancient Eastern World as it 
was known to the old traveller unrolls in 
the clear commentary and interesting ex- 
planation of the authors themselves. Be- 
sides delightful black-and-white decorations 
by William Siegel scattered through it, there 
are three double-page colored maps done by 
the same illustrator after the manner of an- 
cient maps, one to illustrate Marco Polo’s 
account, one ‘Mandeville’s,’ one the 
Friars’. When young people read the in- 
scriptions upon them, as “Here is the Tree 
of the Sun called the Dry Tree,” “Here is 
Alexander’s Wall,” “Here Dwell the Dog- 
Headed Folk,” “Here Lambs Grow in 
Gourds,” “Here Lived the Three Magi,” 
“Here Is the Gorge of Devils,” one can 
imagine them turning into romantic poets 
forthwith. But Miss Sherwood’s and Mr. 
Mantz’s story is no less a story for the 
twentieth century. Giving all the fables 
that attached to the early domains of the 
Khans, it tells of the ancient lands and cities 
in the light of modern knowledge. The 
different travellers’ routes are traced and 
distinguished by our modern names for the 
countries and cities, as well as by the an- 
cient. Details are discussed most rationally. 
I for myself would rather indeed believe 
that the palace in the great city of Cam- 
baluc had a hall hung with skins of pan- 
thers as red as blood (that fact once made 
a line in a certain poem of mine, the poem 
being inspired by “Mandeville”), but when 
I am told, “So we may remember the pan- 


thers only as a pleasant myth, and think of 
the Khan’s hall as hung in Russia leather.» 
I am not disheartened. It is probably better 
that young people—and old—should know 
the truth as well as the myth! If the tribes 
of Gog and Magog ‘were perhaps the 
names given to the two divisions of the 
Tartar race—the Turks and the Mongols,” 
my head remained unbowed. I have been 
interestingly enlightened, even though | 
may vastly prefer to speak of Gog and 
Magog in the old mysterious terminology, 
Marco Polo referred to coal, then barely 
known in Europe, as “black stones,” and 
the latter description is my favorite,—but, 
on the other hand, I have no objection to 
being assured that it was really coal, When 
Miss Sherwood and Mr. Mantz state flatly 
that the tale of the pigmies and the cranes 
was all pure myth, they nevertheless accom. 
pany it with the legend. They supply us 
with the ancient beautiful daydream of the 
Four Rivers of Paradise, even as they ex- 
plain that these were really nothing else 
than the Ganges, the Nile, the Tigris, and 
the Euphrates. And I have been deeply 
thrilled by a fact they recount toward the 
end of their volume: that no more than 
fifteen years ago a traveller actually walked 
through the landward gate of that famed 
Famagosta in Cyprus, once the coruscating 
capital of the old Lusignan Kings of Jery- 
salem, and among “the greenery of the 
palm groves” strayed “marvelling at the 
clear-cut outlines” of ancient ruined castle, 
palace, and shrine “against the sky of the 
Levant.” Verily this book is rich in modern 
comment upon ancient marvel, giving fully 
of each, linking those that are the most 
glamorous “true stories” in the world to 
contemporary geography, to the subsequent 
findings of history. First we have a de- 
scription of the various wayfarers of an 
ancient day, then of the Tartars and their 
significance, then of the road to Karakorum, 
the road to Cambaluc (with an account of 
that city and the old marvels of Cathay); 
then the authors treat of what lay to the 
Southwest, of the seacoast South, of other 
great cities and islands, of the wonders of 
Ind and of Persia, and of the lands beyond 
Persia. The child who “takes to” poetry 
of the imagination, from Coleridge’s “Ku- 
bla Khan” to the work of James Elroy 
Flecker,—and such poetry should be a part 
of any well-informed child’s education,—is 
here furnished a knowledge of the sources 
of their descriptions, The adult who yes- 
terday attended the performance of Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Marco Millions” and still earlier 
read Donn Byrne’s “Messer Marco Polo” 
with enthusiasm, is here set down at the 
mouth of the mine from which was digged 
that various splendor. “The Road to 
Cathay” is well-woven of the various early 
tales; its gloss upon them is fascinating. 

For his “Heroes from Hakluyt,” do I 
need to introduce Charles J. Finger to the 
reading public, young or old? His “Tales 
from Silverlands” was the Newbery Medal 
winner one year. He has already given us 
high-spirited volumes concerning highway- 
men, Australian outlaws, splendid scoun 
drels, and so on. Paul Honoré is his gor 
geous illustrator, with full-page woodcuts 
in color and woodcut decorations in black 
and-white. No less an authority than R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham writes his foreword 
in flashing prose full of enthusiasm for ad- 
venture old and new. Finger begins his 
first chapter by explaining how Hakluyt 
came to write his great book, thence easily 
swings into the account of Octher’s voyage 
to Norway, and su to how the great Richard 
Chancellor first commenced trade between 
England and Russia. The second chaptet 
is concerned with the Cabots, the Frobishers, 
and Sir Humphrey Gilbert; the third with 
Drake’s voyage round the world; the fourth 
with Cavendish; the fifth with Cumber 
land’s voyages; the sixth with the great 
Hawkins; the seventh with the last voyage 
of Hawkins and Drake; the eighth with de 
splendid fight of Sir Richard Green 
“Revenge” (celebrated by Tennyson) ; the 
ninth with the defeat of the Spanish Ar 
mada; and the tenth (not at all the least 
interesting) with episodes plucked from 
other pages of Hakluyt, of odd and endur- 
ine glamour. 

We can recommend both these volumes. 
Neither book is “written down,” both teem 
with rich ancient history. Both supply 2 
aspect of the times of Saint Louis or of the 
times of Queen Elizabeth that was one ° 
the chief aspects, they show the romantic 
beginnings of world trade, first to the Far 
East, then to the Westward, over perilous 
desert or perilous ocean. 

(Continued on page 488) 
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just published the new Milne book for children! 


























A. A. MILNE HAS CREATED A NEW CLASSIC FOR CHILDREN—AND AGAIN ERNEST H. SHEPARD 
SURPASSES HIMSELF IN ILLUSTRATING IT! EVERY CHILD IN THIS BROAD LAND WILL DEMAND 
THIS NEW PROSE STORY BY THE AUTHOR AND ILLUSTRATOR OF “"WILEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG.” 


| he EEYORE hadn’t any place to live and it was so cold that 
your toes froze—so Winnie-the-Pooh and Piglet decided to 
build him a house. But unfortunately, they used the Sticks at the Edge of the Forest, 
not knowing that that was Eeyore’s house already! However, they all sang a hum 
(with a chorus) and everybody felt better. Here are Christopher Robin and Tigger and the 
Very Fierce Heffalump and all the other delightful people and animals and playmates! 

Just published. Already in its Sist edition. 382.00 


No child’s house is complete without the foar “Chris- 
topher Robin” books. They have won their way into 
the hearts of childhood every where—over 1,146,000 
copies have been bought! Besides THE HOUSE Al 
POOH CORNER, they are When We Were Very 
Young (verses); Now We Are Six (verses); and 
Winnie-the-Pooh (stories). Each decorated by 


e* ae E. H. Shepard, $2.00. 


- “oe There is also a handsome gift edi- 


tion of each Milne-Shepard book, 
at $2.50. Gift editions of When We 


» ee ot ee Were Very Young and Now We Are 
Yai iil ail r 


” 





















EPooH 





: WiNIE-TH 






The Christopher Robin 
song hooks (Verses by 
A. A. Milne, decorations by 
E. H. Shepard, and Music by 
il. Fraser-Simson). 
FOURTEEN SONGS FROM“WHEN 
WES WERE VERY _YOUNG” (82.50) 
THE KING’S BREAKFAST (32.00) 
TEDDY BEAR and Other Songs (2.50) 
SONGS FROM“NOW WE ARE SIX” ($2.50) 
Particularly suitable to give to any child who 
already has the verses and stories. 























Six, together in a handsome box, $5.00. 
Gift editions of Winnie-the-Pooh and The 
House at Pooh Corner, boxed, $5.00. 








A ©) N ID MUKERJI—THE NEW KIPLING! 


T IS SOMETIMES DIFFICULT to know what to give children, especially an older boy or girl 


| H ] l LJ N | F R *GHOND, THE HUNTER” is the ideal answer. Tt appeals instantly to children of any age. 


Here is the excitement and thrill of the jungle: the storys of a boy in India who never saw 





BY a white man, but who—often single-handed—had to face cobra and tiger and jaguar. I is based 

DHAN on the author's own bovheod; he has not forgotten his own feclings in his littl: village on the 
GOPAL MUKER edge of the jungle —and he brings it to your doort “GAY-NECK” Makerji’s previous book. 

J] was awarded The Newberry Medal for 1928 hy Vhe American Library \ssociation as “the most 


distinguished contribution to American chil- 
dren’s literature during the year.” 


Ninth Edition. 
($2.50) 











Other Books by Mukerji: 


GAY-NECK. The Story of a Pigeon ($2.00) 
KARI THE ELEPHANT (82.00) 

JUNGLE BEASTS & MEN (82.00) 

HARI THE JUNGLE LAD (82.00) 

SECRET LISTENERS OF THE EAST (75c) 


ILLUSTRAT. 
BO RATED By 


RIS ARTZYBASHEFF 








300 Fourth Anenve 


NEW YORK CITY 








XUM 
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Charge to the account off $. 


WESTERN 
UNIO 


SOW COMB CARLTON. PResoENt 





TELEGRAM FULL RATE 


OAY LETTE OErERRED 











J. ©. WRARVER, meet 
=== —== 


‘Sand the following message, evbject to the terms on back haref, which are hereby agreed to 


1928 NOV 20 PM 11 49 
SB823 8 NM HOLLYWOOD CALIF 20 








FRANK ERNEST NICHOLSON 
HOTEL MCALPIN NEW YORK NY 
YOUR BOOK HANDED ME MANY LAUGHS GOOD LUCK 
CHARLES CHAPLIN. 


FAVORITE JOKES 
OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 


Just the Book for your Humorous Friends 














VAN WYCK BROOKS: 


“One of the most substantial and 
admirable biographical works in our 
contemporary literature.” 


se es 
and His Time 
by Matthew Josephson 


A perfect life-drama of combat 
and revolt, containing the bril- 
liant and salty dialogue of the 
wittiest Frenchmenofthe time. 
Startling unpublished facts; 
and the biographer has con- 


A. 


3rd printing “Yh 


Remarkably trived to make the facts race 

Illustrated with the energy of the man. 

$5.00 Macaulay 
Publishers New York 








SM Gakowt He \ 
es — ~~ “ 
ofa’ see 2) 










NINOS 


Seve an ig hts qweee 


ae eee 
ILLIKEM. 


Opening, December 10, Our Sensational Holiday Anomaly 


AFTER DARK 
or, NEITHER MAID, WIFE, NOR WIDOW 


Famous Melodrama of 1868, played in its own tempo. 
@*& The house seats only 700. Call Hoboken 8088. 


By, 











———=<=£=a 


The Children’s Bookshop 


(Continued from page 486) 


THE CHILDREN SING IN THE FAR 
WEST. By Mary AustTIN. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1928. $2. 

THE WHINS OF KNOCKATTAN. By 
ANNE CASSERLY. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1928. $1.50. 

EYES FOR THE DARK. By Monica 
SHANNON. New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran. 1928, $2.50. 


Reviewed by BERTHA E. MAHONY 


“And if we could not see in the dark,” went 
on the Owl, “we would be fully as witless as 
men be. For the jumble and jangle of day 
brings out facts, but no wisdom.” 


S the short November days darken, play 
loses its zest and the fireside calls for 
that fine period of story-telling and reading 
before supper. Perhaps some households 
will be fortunate enough to make an early 
discovery of Mary Austin’s “The Children 
Sing in the Far West,” a particularly satis- 
factory collection for family reading be- 
cause there are poems for every age and 
most of the seventy-seven in the book are 
poems for every one. 
Little fellows of seven will certainly like 
and learn 


Whenever I ride on the Texas plains 

I never hear the couplings cluck, 

I never hear the trains 

Go chuck-a-luck, chuck-a-luck, 
luck, 

I never hear the engine snort and snuffle, 

I never see the smoke plume, I never watch 
the rails, 

But I see the moving dust where the beef 
herds shuffle, 

And I think I am a cowboy, 

A rope and tie ’em cowboy, 

Punching Texas longhorns 

On the Texas trails, 


chuck-a- 


Several of the poems are reminiscent of 
other verse, but surely the likeness of “The 
Rhyme of the Prong-horns” to Kipling’s 
“Law of the Jungle” will not lessen the 
pleasure of boys and girls in that one which 
begins 


This is the tale that the howlers tell 
At the end of the hunting weather... 


Many of these poems Mrs. Austin says 
children in her school in the Southwest 
helped to make years ago, and she has gone 
on adding to the list “hoping that she was 
still keeping the child’s approach and the 
child’s feeling for the movement proper to 
his thought.” ‘This is undoubtedly why the 
book will prove so full of interest to chil- 
dren and also why certain poems will be 
not so pleasing for their elders. For ex- 
ample, “Thanksgiving” calls attention to 
the important contributions of the Indians 
to our food, clothing, and comfort to-day, 
and their title to be particularly remembered 


When we sit down to turkey on 
Thursday in November. 


But first because the content of the poem 
is so full of thought and history it seems 
to deserve a more dignified meter than 


When we sit down to turkey, roast turkey, 
—A tlump and crispy drumstick or a tender 
slice of breast... 


The poems most grown-ups will like best 
are those with which perhaps the children 
had less to do and which express Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s own special love for the west, like “At 
Carmel.” 


There are people who go to Carmel 
To see the blue bay pass, 

Through green wave to white foam 
Like snow on new grass. 

But I go to hear the auklets crying 
Like dark glass on glass. ... 


The poems are grouped under the headings 
“Songs of the California Coast,” ‘Moun- 
tain Songs,” “Songs of the Southwest,” “All 
Outdoors,” “Tribal Wisdom,” “Songs the 
Indians Sing.” 

If I were reading to children before the 
fire on these November nights, I know that 
after Mrs. Austin’s “Winnedumah,” or her 
beautiful “The Deer Star,” or ‘Western 
Magic” I should turn to another new book 
of the fall,—Monica Shannon’s “Eyes for 
the Dark, More Fairy Tales from Cali- 
fornia,” and there is one of her stories 
which most certainly should follow “West- 
ern Magic,” that is “Petronila of the 
Coats.” Now “Western Magic” says 


There are no fairy-folk in our Southavest, 
The cactus spires would tear their filmy 
wings, 


There’s no dew anywhere for them to drink 
And no green grass to make them fairy 
rings. 


But sometimes in a windless blurr of duy 

The impish twins of War and Chance 80 by 
Or after storms the Spider Woman mends 
With thin drawn cloud, torn edges of thy 


sky. 


In Miss Shannon’s beautiful, graye story, 
“Petronila of the Coats,” a Golden Gian 
Spider of the sky tries to help Petronila of 
the Coats to mend his edges of the sky. She 
is so nimble of finger, that every Senora jn 
the Presidio of San Francisco looks for her 
when fine, fine, oh finest sewing is to be 
done. And Petronila comes with her smooth 
walk, her nimble eyes and fingers and he 
many coats, coats outgrown by the children 
of the Presidio. It was from the Tower of 
Fog where she lived that the Giant Spider 
Star caught up Petronila. But high in the 
sky her hands were very cold, so the Star 
dropped her down next day for Mittens, 
and she happened to drop near the adobe 
ranch house of the Marqués de Rubi. There 
the Marqués entertained her so charmingly 
that she had finished only one mitten when 
the Giant Spider swept her away, only to 
drop her down again next day to knit the 
other mitten. The Marqués wished to have 
the lovely Petronila with him always, so he 
married her and bore her away to Spain 
before the Giant Spider could snatch her a 
last time. 


We have no stories like these from any- 
one else to-day. The sights and sounds and 
smells, the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
winds, and living creatures of the high 
Sierras have passed through the creative na- 
ture of this author to come into being in 
the form of these gay fairy tales. The first 
book, “California Fairy Tales,” published 
in 1926, had more stories growing out of 
the physical aspects of the land. The stories 
in “Eyes for the Dark” are some of them 
sheer romance. I like specially the story of 
Ana Josepha, who refused three chivalrous 
Caballeros for such trivial reasons as bk- 
cause one ate wild onions; one talked 
through his nose; and one gulped his soup. 
She was said on this account to suffer from 
“a rampancy for romance,” and in her 
quarantine (less she pass this rampancy to 
other Sefioritas in Alta and Baju California) 
she met the great god Pan. She was amazed 
to find a god to be part goat and this dis- 
covery changed her point of view on other 
things, but how, must be read in the story. 

There is a wealth of imagery and color, 
and sometimes a riot of words in these 
stories. They will not appeal to the liter 
ally-minded. And if you have found your 
younger boys and girls about the fire grow- 
ing restless while you were reading “Petro- 
nila of the Coats” or “Ana Joseha,”—save 
some of Monica Shannon’s jolly, younger 
stories in “Eyes for the Dark” until another 
day and say to little ones, “Now I'll read 
some stories just for you,” and take up 
Anne Casserley’s “The Whins of Knockat- 
tan.” It is a new book, and the older boys 
and girls are a bit curious about it and wait 
to see what it is like-—The chances are they 
will still be with you when you finish the 
book to-morrow or the next night. Here 
is absolute simplicity. Miss Casserley has 
dropped the pattern of most Irish tales and 
all embroidery. In fact, you may recom- 
mend her book to writing friends who ar 
practising the art of saying things clearly 
and briefly and at the same time with form 
and effect. The scene of these stories is al- 
ways the same—the fields on Knockattan 
and the green valley below, and opposite 
Knockattan “those purple mountains and the 
line of the distant sea.” The characters are 
the Fairy Girl and her impudent little Black 
Lamb who contradicts and argues with his 
elders and betters wherever he goes, get 
into endless mischief and always pursuts 
ruthlessly his own pleasure, comfort, and 
satisfaction. There are Paudeen and his 
Grandmother and their friends Shaun, the 
Fiddler, and Conn, his Dog. Then there 8 
the old red fox known as the Shaughran, 
and the Leprechaun, the Tinker, and Kian, 
his donkey; not to mention the Brown Cow, 
Tomcat, the White Goose, and The Merrow. 
The stories are full of a certain dry, caustic 
humor and yet all is presented perfectly for 
the young human being who loves a 8° 
tale and is susceptible to the influence of 
beauty. “Michael of Ireland,” Miss Cas 
serley’s book of last year, and “The Whins 
of Knockattan” are two admirable books. 


(Continued on page 499) 
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(Continued from page 476) 


weight for peace, have been stimulating and 
inciting the political and international pas- 
sions. Two of the books which recently 
have come from the press on American 
foreign policies should make good gifts for 
the man interested in American interna- 
tional relations, “Our Foreign Policies” 
(Yale University Press), by Charles How- 
land, and “Conquest” (Harcourt, Brace), 
by John Carter. Salvador Madariaga has 
isued through the Oxford University Press 
a volume entitled “Englishmen, French- 
men, and Spaniards” which contains acute 
analysis and interesting characterization, 
and there’s a study by Savel Zimand of 
“Living India” (Longmans, Green), that 
ought to prove a welcome gift. My! we’re 
running along as though this international- 
minded friend of yours cared for nothing 
tut weighty interpretations of and com- 
mentaries on alien countries instead of tak- 
ing it for granted that he likes fiction and 
poetry like the rest of us. Smuggle a copy 
of Jim Tully’s “Shanty Irish” (Boni) into 
his bundle; it will prove entertaining read- 
ing and will give a vivid picture of the 
one of the foreign strains that have built 
up our American republic, It’s autobiog- 
raphy in fiction form. Add to it, too, Up- 
ton Sinclair’s “Boston” (Boni), a novel 
which since it rehearses the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case may be deemed to be of special in- 
terest to the observer of affairs, and Carl 
Sandburg’s “Good Morning, America,” 
(Harcourt, Brace), just as recognition of 
the fact that the student of foreign coun- 
tries is interested in poetry interpretative 
of his own. And then top it off with Kon- 
rad Bercovici’s “Nights Abroad” (Century), 
asa filip to your gift. 
se 


There’s one country you may have no- 
ticed we omitted in compiling this list for 
your friend of the international turn of 
mind, and that’s Russia. We did it advis- 
edly, not to ignore it, but because there 
are so many interesting volumes bearing 
upon the Soviet state that we thought it 
would be wise to segregate them. Here 
they are: “The Intimate Life of the 
Czarina” (Dial), by the Princess Radzi- 
will; “Rasputin, the Holy Devil” (Viking), 
by René Filép Miller, as might be ex- 
pected a book melodramatic in some of its 
aspects; Valeriu Marcu’s “Life of Lenin” 
(Macmillan), a striking depiction of a re- 
markable man; Dorothy Thompson’s “The 
New Russia” (Holt); Hallie Flanagan’s 
study of the red theatre entitled “Shifting 
Scenes” (Coward-McCann), and _ three 
works of fiction, “The Unforgiven,” (Duf- 
field), by General P. N. Krassnoff; “The 
Crime of Dr. Garine” (Covici-Friede), by 
Boris Sokoloff, and “The Naked Year” 
(Payson & Clarke), by Boris Pilniak, a 
depiction of Russia in the throes of the 
famine of 1921. 

While we are on the subject of foreign 
countries we might as well inject the group 
of novels we have selected as likely to meet 
the taste of your friend who likes to keep 
abreast of current European fiction. We 
haven’t included many titles and those are 
these, if youll pardon the concatenation: 
“Jerome or the Latitude of Love” (Vik- 
ing), by Maurice Bedel; “Whisper of a 
Name” (Bobbs-Merrill), by Marie le 
Franc, a story set among the peasantry of 
Brittany; “Pure in Heart” (Dodd, Mead), 
by J. Kessel; “Vasco” (Harcourt, Brace), 
by Marc Chadbourne; “Theresa” (Simon 
& Schuster), by Arthur Schnitzler, and 
Jacob Wassermann’s “Caspar Hauser” 
(Knopf), a novel built about a personality 
in all probability mythical though treated 
as genuine by Wassermann. You'll find 
a review of the book on another page with 
full detail as to the legend and its veracity. 
And, oh, don’t forget when you are look- 
ing for translations from the European that 
there’s a new volume in the series of “Best 
Scandinavian Stories” (Norton), edited by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen. This latest one con- 
sists of tales of Denmark. 

es 
_ We're aghast. We haven’t the faintest 
idea whether what we have already written 
will fill the space we left for our list or 
not, but we do know that it hasn’t disposed 
of our selections. And we know, too, that 
midnight is growing on apace, and that we 
still have proof to read of the pages that 
our contributors obligingly filled on time, 
so we must no longer dally by the way. 
We're prepared an assorted list for you of 
books for that friend who likes adventure 
and the strenuous life, and who might re- 
jolce in securing them vicariously if office 
duties prevent his enjoying them in actuality. 
Strenuous life, of course, reminds us of its 


| XUM | . 


great apostle and of the fact that Scribners 
have recently issued “Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Diaries of Boyhood and Youth;” it will 
interest any of your friends, we imagine, 
but perhaps particularly those who know 
what a handicap physical health can be 
to the man who rejoices in roughing it, 
and who will see in the young Roosevelt 
the indomitable spirit that later overcame 
physical odds. Undoubtedly your friend 
will find welcome biographies such as Wil- 
liam McFee’s “Martin Frobisher” (Har- 
pers), Captain George H. Wilkins’s “Fly- 
ing the Arctic? (Putnam), “John Camer- 
on’s Odyssey” (Macmillian), transcribed by 
Andrew Farrell, and Captain Canot’s “The 
Adventures of an African Slaver” (Boni). 
Perhaps, too, he would like to have “Simon 
Girty: The White Savage” (Minton, 
Balch), by Thomas Boyd, the record of an 
infamous frontier character, or that old 
novel and favorite, now reissued by Macy- 
Masius, ‘Nick of the Woods,” by R. M. 
Bird, or Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance’s 
autobiography (Cosmopolitan), or “The 
Making of Buffalo Bill” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
by Richard Walsh and Milton S. Salisbury. 
Then, being an open-air gentleman, pre- 
sumably interested in nature, he probably 
would welcome “The Heart of Burroughs’s 
Journals” (Houghton Mifflin), edited by 
Clara Barrus, if you were to send it to 
him, or “Beneath Tropic Seas” (Putnam), 
by Will Beebe, or the volume on “Weather” 
(McBride), by E. E. Free and Francis 
Hoke. Oh, yes, and Weston Martyr’s “Per- 
fect Ship” (Washburn) ought to fall in 
with his tastes, and perhaps “Bambi” 
(Simon & Schuster), that delicate idyll and 
allegory which portrays the life of a deer. 


se 


And now, lift up your hearts and re- 
joice, for we have reached the last category 
in our list—an all-embracing one into 
which we have put those novels, essays, 
musical and theatrical biographies, and 
volumes of poetry on which we think it 
likely you may wish to draw for gifts to 
friends of the groups we have already speci- 
fied as well as for those for whom we have 
not yet provided. Don’t tell us that we 
have made no special classification for 
women. We know we haven’t, and we 
haven’t purposely. Perhaps privately we 
think that you are going to draw more 
largely on the list that is now coming for 
them than on any of the others, but we 
are not going to say so publicly. And very 
surreptitiously we are going to slip into 
it a book that has no claims as literature 
but much claim to woman’s attention. And 
we're going to try to avoid doing more 
than enumerating these final volumes for 
we are beginning to grow nervous again 
as to whose head will be decapitated at the 
printers. So here’s our last list with the 
essayists and critics in the van, the novelists 
following, the poets coming next, and the 
biographers filling in the rear: “The Strange 
Necessity” (Doubleday, Doran), by Rebecca 
West; “Gongorism and the Golden Age” 
(University of North Carolina Press), by 
Elisha K. Kane, an art study, “Off 
the Deep End” (Doubleday, Doran), by 
Christopher Morley; ‘“Collector’s Choice” 
Greenberg), by John T. Winterich; “This 
Book-Collecting Game,” (Little, Brown), 
by A. Edward Newton. Now for the 
novelists: here’s a group who write of the 
American scene, two of them of the negro 
of the South, Julia Peterkin in ‘Scarlet 
Sister Mary” (Bobbs-Merrill) and E. C. 
Adams in “Nigger to Nigger” (Scribners), 
a third who devotes her portrayal to the 
mountain folk of Tennessee, Maristan 
Chapman in “The Happy Mountain” (Vik- 
ing), and the fourth who describes the 
Chicago of the underworld, McKinlay 
Cantor in “Diversey” (Coward-McCann). 
And here’s another whose stories are apt 
to appeal to diversified tastes: Anne Parrish 
in “All Kneeling” (Harpers); R. H. Mot- 
tram, in “The English Miss” (Dial) ; Rob- 
ert Nathan in “The Bishop’s Wife” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), a delicate and delightful 
commingling of satire and whimsy; Cle- 
mence Dane in “The Babyons” (Double- 
day, Doran), the story of a family; 
Katharine Holland Brown in “The Father” 
(Day), William J. Locke in “Joshua’s 
Vision” (Dodd, Mead), W. MacNeile 
Dixon in “Cinderella’s Garden” (Oxford 
University Press), an “Alice in Wonderland” 
type of tale; Susan Glaspell in “Brook 
Evans” (Stokes), Anna Robeson Burr in 
“Palludia” (Duffield), and Frank Swinner- 
ton in “A Brood of Ducklings” (Double- 
day, Doran). We almost forgot to include 


(Continued on page 500) 
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“Reflects the standards of 
present-day America” 
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. ST as Samuel Johnson’s dic- 
; tionary in 1755 was greatly in 
advance of preceding dictionaries, 
and Noah Webster’s American dic- 
tionary met better the conditions of 
1828, so this dictionary reflects the 
standards of present-day America.”’ 


The Charlotte, North Carolina, Observer. 


> TheW INSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Bahed he ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 
WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS Formerly Dept. Supt. of Instruc- 


tion, Penna. 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY ‘ele University 
THOMAS KITE BROWN, Jr. Formerly of Haverford College 
MODERN ficinee Bin 'A wo DVTHOM Bekecs every 


word so its use and meaning can be instantly understood. Up-to-date spellings 


and pronunciations. 
AUTHORITATIVE &3328:6 
every field, working 
under the supervision of an editorial board of unquestioned ability, have produced 
a work which has been highly endorsed by leading colleges and universities, and 
by such eminent writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Gamaliel 
Bradford, Zona Gale, Christopher Morley and others. 
Defines over 100,000 words and phrases, 


COMPLET including the many new words not found 


in other dictionaries. Contains 3,000 original drawings, 8 color plates, a 32-page 
Atlas of the World, and historical, Biblical, biographical and scientific data. 


JUDGE IT FOR YOURSELF 


Examine this up-to-date, easy-to-use dictionary at any modern bookstore or 
stationer’s—or send the coupon. Use it in your home or office for 5 days. If you 
cannot find and understand needed defini- | i 
tions, pronunciations, spellings, etymolo- hae ce ~ 
gies and syllabications more easily than ! : acto 


I Please send all charges prepaid, the new Encyclopedic 
with any other dictionary, simply return , Edition—the Winston Simplified Dictionary (thin paper, 
, Patent thumb index), style checked below. I will return it 


it within 5 days at our expense. 


THIN PAPER EDITION : 
with patent thumb index. 1500 pages ; 
size 6} x 8} inches, round corners, weight ' 
3; Ibs. Bound in Art Kraft, $5.00, net. ! 
Persian Morocco, gold edges, $7.50 net. | Name 
Red Turkey Morocco, gold edges, $10 net. : 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 1 Address 
1204 WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA ; 


yin 5 days at your expense or remit price. 
' C2 Art Kraft Edition, $5.00; 


AN 
() Persian Morocco Edition, $7.50; IDEAL 


0) Red Turkey Morocco Ed., $10 
Check above the style desired. 
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Poetry ~ 


by Sara Geasdale 


HEN a powerful and engaging personality 
finds a truly lyric expression with the com- 
pleteness recorded in successive groups of Sara 
Teasdale’s best poems, we have a seemingly in- 
destructible combination, a prophecy of what we 
short-sighted and short-lived mortals call immor- 
tality."—HarRIET Monroe in Poetry. 


he Answering “Voice 


Love Lyrics by Women 


i popular collection of great love lyrics writ- 
ten by women is now published in a new and 
enlarged edition. Sara Teasdale has chosen fifty 
new lyrics from the representative work of thirty- 
nine contemporary American and English poets and 
included them in a new section. These poems are 
of marked interest because they show the changing 
attitude of women's minds during the twelve years 
which have passed since the first appearance of the 
anthology. The author has written a new Foreword 
which will be of interest to all who follow trends in 
modern poetry. Cloth, $2.25 Leather, $3.75 


Rainbow Gold 
An Anthology for Children.. $2.00 


Helen of Troy ...ccccccecses 1.50 
OME BE b.be000000s00d00% 1.60 
Rivets 80 GE Geic ccc ccsnwen 1.60 
Flame and Shadow .......... 1.60 
Dark of the Moon ........... 1.50 


The last four volumes are also bound in a 
beautiful leather edition at $2.75 each. Or 
your bookseller will deliver them boxed for 
$11.00. No Christmas remembrance would be 
more appreciated or cherished. 





SARA TEASDALE femme te eat Gemeente of Ph tt 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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SSTOKES BOOKS 


What Byrd Couldn’t Write 
About Himself 


You Can Read in 


STRUGGLE 


The Life and Exploits of Commander Richard E. Byrd 
By Charles J. V. Murphy 


The author, a well-known newspaper man and close friend of 
Byrd, sees the famous exploreraviator in-a new light. He 
makes some startling disclosures. Ilustrated. . . . $2.50 
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Give These Books, Also, for Christmas 


FRANZ SCHUBERT THROUGH 
The Man and His Circle ENGLISH EYES 
By NEWMAN FLOWER By J. A. SPENDER 


A fascinating portrait—includ- | An impression of this country 
ing the famous “Luib corre- | as the great British journalist 
spondence,” published for the | saw it on.a recent visit, and an 
first time in English. Richly il- | astute discussion of British- 
lustrated from photographs. $5. |: American relations. $2.50. 
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’ For Your Boy or Girl 
DOCTOR DOLITTLE COME 





IN THE MOON CHRISTMAS 

By HUGH LOFTING By ELEANOR FARJEON 
Jollier than ever is “Doctor | The gayest, most delightful 
Dolittle” in this new story. 2 il- | little book of Christmas poems, 


lustrations in full color, 7 in | overflowing with Rachel Field 
black-and-white by Mr. Lofting. | illustrations. By the author of 
$2.50 | “Italian Peepshow,” ete. $1.75 


Your bookshop has these books 
Write for our Christmas Catalog, 4 Budget 








of News for Lovers of Books. Sent, postpaid. 

















FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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HAMLIN 
GARLAND 


Completes his 
chronicle of a 
pioneering 
family 


BACK TRAILERS 


From the 


MIDDLE BORDER 


Trail Makers of the Middle Border 
A Son of the Middle Border 
A Daughter of the Middle Border 


Atall book stores $2.50 Each; Set Boxed$10.00 


The Macmillan Co., NewYork 

















Why Give an Expensive Christmas Card? 
Why Not Give Instead 


HAPPINESS 


or 
LOVE 
by William Lyon Phelps 


Each book is expensively and beautifully bound 
in half-binding for gift purposes, $1.00 EACH 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc., 286-302 Fourth Avenue 














The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Belles Letters 


WHAT TO READ IN ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. By Jack R, CrRawrorp. Put- 
nams. 1928. $4.50. 


This is not an outline of literature, but 
what may prove much more useful to the 
general reader, a guide to the best English 
reading. ‘There is no really first-rate his- 
tory of English literature, even the Cam- 
bridge history is more valuable for its 
bibliographic reference and special articles 
than for its comprehensive sweep; the many 
outlines and sketches have the serious fault 
of encouraging the reading about books 
(and the author’s opinions of books) rather 
than reading books themselves. Mr. Craw- 
ford has modestly disclaimed originality in 
research, He sticks to sound and intelligent 
sources, and makes his own contribution a 
skilful working out of the best interpreta- 
tion with an excellent bibliography. He 
begins with Anglo-Saxon and _ concludes 
with the pre-Raphaelites. His method is a 
brief and informative sketch complemented 
by full bibliographical reference to impor- 
tant books, both the works of the writers 
themselves and the best comment upon them. 
In other words, this is essentially a reader’s 
guide and introduction to good English read- 
ing, and a reference book for proper editions 
and best critical commentary. It should be 
valuable as a text-book, but it is evidently 
composed for the intelligent reader, literate 
but not so well-read as he would like to be, 
or for the adult desiring self-education in 
literature by the best of all teachers, the 
essential books themselves. 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT MARRIAGE 
AND MEDICINE, By JosEPH COLLINs. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1928. 

Dr, Collins has looked at various things, 
at literature, biography, love, and life, and 
writes of all of them with clarity and force. 
When dealing with any subject to which 
his professional knowledge directly and 
naturally applies, he seems to a layman to 
write also wisely, even with moderation, 
and as one aware that the truth about any- 
thing is usually circumstantial and seldom 
absolute. If in his last volume he seems 
not only less positive and more authorita- 
tive, but also more interesting than in some 
of the earlier volumes, it is, partly so at 
least, because he has enriched it with so 
many incidents from his own wide experi- 
ence. 


Biography 
FROM KAW TEPEE TO CAPITOL. 
THE STORY OF CHARLES CURTIS. 
By Don C. Seitz. Stokes. 1928. $2. 


Written not as a campaign biography, but 
as a book of more permanent interest for 
juveniles, Mr. Seitz’s little volume quite 
achieves its purpose. There is a great deal 
in Senator Curtis’s life to enlist the ad- 
miration of the ordinary active boy. His 
Indian blood, his childhood among the Kaw 
Indians on the Neosho River, his adventures 
with the hostile Cheyennes, his life as a 
jockey riding races at county and State 
fairs, his schooling in Topeka, and_ his 
plucky struggle for admission to the bar, 
make up a narrative with many exciting 
pages. Mr. Seitz gives three fourths of 
his biography to these early days, and dis- 
misses briefly and uncritically the hero’s 
career after he was elected to Congress. In 
some of his chapters he goes into much de- 
tail in his description of Indian customs, 
religion, housing, food, and languages. The 
book contains some unusual photographs, 
among them one of a cousin of Senator 
Curtis snapped recently while standing, in 
typical Indian pose, outside her canvas typee 


at Kaw, Oklahoma. 


GENTLEMEN UNAFRAID. By Bar- 
RETT WILLOUGHBY, Putnam. 1928. 
$3.50. 

Here, for a change, the glamour of 
Alaska is extolled by a native Alaskan. 
Barrett Willoughby hasn’t missed any of 
the thrills which were her birthright, more- 
over. The young lady spent her childhood 
knocking about the Bering Sea on a trading 
schooner. Its captain was her father, a 
happy-go-lucky Irishman who had _ heard 
the Red Gods calling, and high adventure 
was inevitable. 

In addition to the autobiographical mate- 
rial, the volume contains sketches of half- 
a-dozen of Alaska’s romantic figures. One 
of the most charming of these is Scotty Al- 
lan, “King of the Arctic Trails,’ who in 
nearly twenty years has never failed to 


finish in the money in the annual Alaskan 
Dog Derby. Allan’s description of this 
most gruelling of all races is vivid, and his 
tales of the exploits of his huskies along the 
hazardous trail should make dog-lovers oy 
of the most unfeeling of unbelievers. They 
there is Captain Sydney Barrington, who 
takes steamboats up rivers where nature 
never intended that steamboats should go, 
and Dr. C. C. Georgeson of the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, whose strawberry 
plants, nestled among the presumably eterna} 
snows, produce fruit the size of plums, Aj. 
most Miss Barrett persuadeth one that 
Alaska is the place. 
SERGEANT YORK. His Own Life Story 
and War Diary. Edited by Tom Sxey- 
HILL. Doubleday, Doran. 1928. $2.50, 


Sergeant York and his editor have done 
wisely to preserve here unaltered the peer- 
less war hero’s Tennessee mountain speech, 
his tricks of grammar, spelling, idiom, for 
these add enormously to the vital interest 
and gusto of what seems to us a volume of 
war reminiscence unique among its kind, 
But it is also York’s complete autobiography 
from boyhood on, wherein he describes with 
broad humor the youth of corn-guzzling, 
gambling, and minor lawlessness from 
which he was rescued by the Lord. Most 
of us know that this brawny, sharp-shooting 
apple-knocker entered the army an objector 
on religious grounds, and the story of the 
unparalleled feat he performed in the 
Argonne Forest, October 8, 1918, has 
earned him a world-wide fame. But in ad- 
dition to his own rousing narrative of that 
prodigious fight, there is published in the 
text (presumably for benefit of the still 
doubting Thomases) the sworn affidavits of 
soldier eyewitnesses and the army orders of 
confirmation as to the incontestable truth of 
the achievement. To quote it all briefly once 
more: York, while a corporal of Company G, 
328th Infantry, laid low twenty-eight Ger- 
man soldiers and captured practically un- 
aided, one hundred and thirty-two prisoners 
with thirty-five machine guns, and emerged 
from the battle without a scratch. 
SrruGGLe: Tue Lire anp Exp.orts or Com- 

MANDER RicHarp E. Byrv. By Charles J. 

V. Murphy. Stokes. $2.50. 

Franz ScuupBert’s Letters. Edited by Otto 

Erich Deutsch. Knopf. $3. 
ScuuMANN-HeEinkK. By Mary Lawton. Macmil- 

lan. $5. 

Tue Lire or Asranan Lincorn. By Ida 

Tarbell. Macmillan. 2 vols. 

Danvies AND Don Juans. By Alexander von 

Gleichen-Russwurm. Knopf. $5. 

Tue TeRriBLe SirEN. By Enanie Sachs. Har- 
pers. $4. 
Jacosp H. ScnirF: His Life and Letters. By 

Cyrus Adler. Doubleday, Doran. 

My ExperiENCES AS AN AVIATOR IN THE Wort 
War. By George Reid Clifford. Badger. 
Tue Lire or Isaian V. Wittiamson. By Jotn 

Wanamaker. Lippincott. $1.§0. 

Private Lire oF CATHERINE THE Great. By 

Princesse Lucien Murat. Montreal: Carrier. 
Amiez’s JourNnat. Translated by Mrs. Humphry 

Ward. Brentanos. $3.50. 

Tue Lire oF Lorp Curzon. By the Earl of 

Ronaldshay. Liveright. Vol. III. $5. 
Tue James Gorpvon Bennetts. By Don C. 

Seitz. Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 


Education 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN, By ERNEST 
R. Groves and GtLapys HOAGLAND 
Groves. Lippincott. 1928. 


Although this book might have caused 
quite a ripple had it been cast into the sea 
of literature dealing with child management 
some fifteen years ago, it is belated,—m 
the sense that much of its subject matter has 
already been incorporated in the thought of 
those whom it is apt to reach. The same 
“wholesome” point of view is apparent 7 
this as in the other publications of the 
authors. 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY IN 
ACTION. By Jesse F. STEINER. Holt. 
1928. $3. 

The chief distinction of this volume de- 
rives from its quality as a teaching tool. It 
is a text-book consisting of first-hand mate- 
rials collected by students in Professor 
Steiner’s classes. These students were asked 
to observe their home communities, 1° 
from the point of view of the social patho! 
ogist, but rather from the standpoint of the 
social theorist; they were requested to ob- 
serve how the community behaved, to scru- 
tinize the processes of its action. The rec 
ords of their observations with an added in- 
troductory chapter by Professor Steiner con 
stitute the content of “The American Com- 
munity in Action.” The title is slightly 
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misleading, since the communities observed most to perversion, her own marsh-fire— plans, the misled police affirming the crimes life in his own eyes and the world’s, un- 

were selected from only fifteen states, and her indispensability to Michael. to he a murder and a suicide, But Jimmie suspected of being a half-caste. Ill-treated 

ten of these were in the South; moreover, The story of this bitter, flattering, pos- thinks otherwise, and makes it his business by his tutor he runs away to Shanghai, and 

these were for the most part small commu- sessive woman would alone fill a novel, but to discover what hidden relationship the there, under the guardianship of an Ameri- 

nities which, as Professor Steiner indicates, she shares the stage with all sorts of other abduction of Bobby has to the dual mur- can consul, friend of his late father, at- 

do not represent the ascendant unit in Amer- people, for one gets also the tale of ders. Jimmie demonstrates the futility of tains youth, distinguishes himself at the 

askan ican civilization. The advantage of ana- Michael’s wife in her narrow struggle for entrusting the responsibilities of Sherlock university, becomes a leader of the students’ 

this lyzing the processes of smaller communities personal freedom; the conflict throughout to a fellow of ordinary mental calibre party, agitating against the foreigners, takes 

d his is obvious: the forces of control are more childhood and young manhood in Michael’s instead of to an intellectual super-man. prominent part in the mass demonstrations. 

g the direct and simple. And, the facility gained son, who early comes to know of the SON OF THE TYPHOON. B w At the height of these activities, the secret 

Bing in such observations should, of course, be strained relations between his parents; and “ BE tal D field N. By James W. of his mixed parentage is revealed to him- 

Then yeful in diagnosing our larger urban com- many, many others. Mrs. Farnham deals ae, ee we ; self and his followers, utterly discrediting 

who munities where the forces are more obscure with real problems, but she lets them beset ; Having resided long in China and in- him and leaving the unhappy youth in the 

ature and baffling. less real people and she solves them in time timately observed the native inhabitants in lowly status of a despised Eurasian. The 

1 go, ae ; ie Seema Rens. ip for a half-happy ending. relation to the foreigner, Mr. Bennett’s book presents a convincing picture of China 
‘part- LITERATURE IN THI y story has verisimilitude, understanding of 


to-day, and the underlying antagonism, 


ter Landes Maclintock. University of . : ; 
berry a ROGUES FALL OUT. By HERBERT beneath the surface of Hen-li, between his 


Chicago Press. $1.85 Celestial character, and grasp of the re- 
: : 85. 





ermal Tur Junior Grammar. By Maude Burbank Apams. Lippincott. 1928. $2. public’s contemporary international prob- two opposing racial strains is plausibly sug- 
, > Harding. Marshall Jones. $1.08. Once more the exuberant London bar- lems. But apart from these obvious points, gested. . 
that Rivetets oF Prose. By Walt Whitman. rister, young Jimmie Haswell, essays the we have not found the tale a particularly 
Edited by Carolyn Wells and Alfred F. Gold- réle of amateur crime investigator, a part noteworthy one. The hero is Hen-li, son of BRIEF CANDLE. By NorMAN VENNER. 
Story smith. Greenberg. in which, compared with the regulars, he a mandarin’s daughter by her reluctant mar- Bobbs-Merrill, 1928. $2.50. 
sKEY- Fiction seems a mere tyro. Little Bobby Maitland riage to an American sea-captain. The Norman Venner had a splendid idea for 
52.50, . _ ATOR. B vanishes into the clutches of kidnappers, latter dies in a typhoon prior to the child’s “Brief Candle,” but the novel lives up to 
THE MYSTERIOUS AVIATOR. J while his sick, wealthy grandpa is being birth, and Mei-an, the mother, rears him it only in part. Even so, the book is well 
done NeviL SHUTE. Houghton Mifflin, 1928. craftily bled by swindlers. These villians from infancy as a full-bred Chinese and above the average in achievement. Two 
peer- $2. y ; : contrive the killing of two men in the bed- in complete ignorance of his farther’s racial questions have long since become classic 
veech, We found nothing ——e = the room of an inn, for interference with their identity. Thus Hen-li passes through early (Continued on next page) 
, for aviator, but what still perplexes us is why ’ ; ; 
terest the author spun out to full novel length nie epiihinmcicatia aii 
ne of materials which could have as readily fitted 


kind. into half that space. In a nutshell: An 


raphy ex-oficer of the Royal Air Force, his life eae aaah 


with disrupted by the late war, hires his flying 


zling, talents to the Soviet Government, under 

from whose orders, from his plane, he takes 

Most nocturnal pictures of English coast fortifi- 

voting cations. A forced landing in his native 

jector country brings a meeting with a former 4 

f the brother officer, confession of the treasonable 

1 the mission, and acceptance of temporary hospi- °*Twas 

, has tality in the other’s house. Latent patri- the night 

in ad- otism awakes in the renegade, and when his f Christ 

f that photographic plates are stolen by communist alter rist- 

n the spies, he and his host set out separately on mas and all 

> still a wild chase of the thieves to northern Italy. thru the house, 

‘its of That’s about all we need to tell, for there the family sat read- 

ers of isn’t much more to the story, and though x “ 

ith of the tale is not badly written, we saw slight ing as still as a mouse. 

y once justification for writing it at all. Their books had been 
wi SURVIVAL. By EvELYN CAMPBELL. bought with particular 
t Ger- Dial. 192°. $2.50, ° 

eal The advantages of having one’s reach care, for St. Nicholas 


isoners 


wantedhis presentstowear ; 
lerged 


Alicia the artist lay snug 
in her bed, while pictures of 


exceed one’s grasp are not always apparent: 
a case in point is Evelyn Campbell’s ‘“Sur- 
vival.” The novel has an unusual and in- 
| Com- teresting beginning. Very slowly, granting 


rles J. only a hint at a time, and thus sharpening obelisks danced through her 
0 the reader’s curiosity, the book moves from head. The book she was read- 

y Otto the opening sentence, “The charge against ing (by Monsieur Capart) gave 

facmil- the defendant is dismissed, through several picture and text for the Nile and 
pages of quivering detail before the situa- : 1 e114: ° 

by Ida tion becomes clear. A woman has been ac- its art. And William, his thoughts 
quitted of being an accomplice in the mur- on a higher degree, was learning the 

er von der of her husband. This woman’s strug- route toa grand Ph. D. by reading a 
gle for spiritual survival is the theme of 1 hat ling! 18 hh 

Har- the novel. She leaves the court room volume tha spar ingly to 10W 

- - stripped of all possessions save a little cabin French Culture invaded the Puritan 

ine in the Carolina mountains. Here amid fold.’ Alicia’s sister (a little bit daring) 

Wor.» saaeaip and sdvestity che makes her fight reclined at her ease while her mind went 

per. against evil and intolerance and for love 4 3 

y Jobe and charity, Her understanding of these afaring from Gongora’ strange and draw- 
terms has nothing new in it and lacks any ings satiric tothe poet’s gay songs inthe Ro- 

wr. By depth or color that one might hope for manesque Lyric.‘ And Father, most proud 

arrier. from a character of her experience. This £ iaia bs - 9 ind . 

um phry surface evaluation of life mars the latter oO is business man s ming, was perusing a 

- part of the book: and leads only to a com- book that he thought was a find. It told how 

a = “y per! of a — and .—_ the cotton mill came to this section through 
wht . . . . 

Don C. 7 lass Seater dha Gee te we Gregg’—and it helped him explain the election. 
gether. While Mother, most liberal one of them all, who 
MARSH-FIRE. By MATEEL Howe FARN- hated to see Modern Liberty fall, was pleased with her 

sRNEST HAM. Dodd, Mead. 1928. $2. gift, a book, which she said, wasthe best on thesubject she 

GLAND aug — rays patie: of “The ever had read.° So absorbed were they all that the y jumped up 
S a Country Town” Ed. Howe, won : ° ° ; 

ai | % 1926 Dodd, Mead-Pictorial Review in fright as the clock rang out twelve: Is it that late? GOOD NIGHT! 
og prize with her novel, “Rebellion.” That Lectures on Egyp- 

sila Pe the story of the love—and misun- tian Art by M. 

al i iy “Alcan generations, showed J ean C apart, $5 

ey ne that Mrs, Farnham did not take her pen in $ F 

se of hand lightly. “Marsh-Fires” is further America and 

- proof of this. There is plenty of story 


French Culture, by 

Howard M. Jones,$5 
*Gongorism and the Golden Age by E. K. Kane, $3.50 
*The Romanesque Lyric by Philip S. Allen, with 
verse translated by Howard Mumford Jones, $4.50 
‘William Gregg, by Broadus Mitchell, $3.00 


deg in both books. Mrs. Farnham handles 
re situation with great ease, but never far be- 
of t low the story lies the disastrous impact of 
Personality on personality. That is the 
y IN author’s paramount interest. 

Holt. The intertwining of character and in- 
fluence is even more complex in ‘Marsh- 
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— Fire® than in the earlier volume. The *Liberty in the Modern World by George Bryan 
ool. It elusive marsh light that draws travelers Logan, Jr., with foreword by John L. Lowes, $2.00 
from their safe course in the vain hope of 

ofessor warmth is followed by more than one per- ; 
» asked son in the novel. In particular, Michael 

s, not Fielding, the young hero, follows it. Over- 

pathol- riding the reluctance of a girl of nineteen, 

of the he marries her, thinking to rest safely and 

to ob- happily in her love but only to find that 

5 scru- marriage and love are not at all synony- 

he rec mous. A freer love with an understand- The University of North Carolina Press . Chapel Hill 
ded in- 'n§ woman is forced to a renunciatory 





or = and er is left for Michael ofily wii 
Com- oisoning solace of h k : Bs See eS ee ee ee ee ee eg 
tighth y determination the hameeiate | for Tack - ee Ne = 


charm and who, im turn, has followed, al- 
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With Malice 


Toward None 





By HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 


Author of Forever Free, etc. 


“Mrs. Morrow’s present Lincoln is without 
question the best existing in fiction.” —Sherwin 
Lawrence Cook, in The Boston Transcript. 


$2.50 
Boxed, with Forever Free, $5.00 


Common Sense in Education 
By BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


A splendid book to give parents who may be puzzled 
by the numerous isms of modern education. The N. Y. 
Times says: “We prescribe it heartily to parents, but not 
as a task; it will be read, enjoyed, and profited by.” 


$2.50 


The Treason of * The Book of 


the Intellectuals 
By JULIEN BENDA 
Translated by 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 
“The most stimulating 
and significant book which 
has come out of Europe 
in many months.”—Wil- 
liam A. Drake, in The 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$2.50 


Earths 
By EDNA KENTON 


“An odd and interest- 
ing book, both readable 
and informative ... Miss 
Kenton has given us pic- 
turesque glimpses of many 
religions and_philoso- 
phies.",—N. Y. Times. 


® Illustrated $6.00 





COCK PIT 


By JAMES GOULD COZZENS 


“A variety of striking characters. . . . It 
works up to a tremendous pitch of excite- 
ment.”—Dorothea L. Mann, in The Bos- 


ton Transcript. 


$2.50 


Coming of Age ? Warpath and 


in Samoa 


By 
MARGARET MEAD 


H. L. Mencken writes, 
in The Mercury: “The 
people of the South Seas 
live in Miss Mead’s pre- 
cise, scientific pages even 
more vividly than in the 
works of such romantic 
writers as Frederick 


O’Brien.” Illus. $3.00 


[| 








Edited by BURTON RASCOE 





Cattle Trail 


By 
HUBERT E. COLLINS 

A gusty record of joy- 
ous adventure in the old 
West. 

“A book as clean and 
true and straightforward 
as Darwin’s Voyage in 
the Beagle.”—Charles J. 
Finger, in The N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 
® Illustrated $3.50 
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“A book of genuine wit, of brilliant bur- 
lesque, of intelligence and real vividness. A 
delightful contribution to the civilized life of 
the day.”—New York Times. 


Copiously illustrated. 
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$2.50 
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& Co., 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 

with humanity: “What book would you take 
with you to a desert island?” and “What 
would you do if you had only six months 
to live?”? Mr. Venner answers the latter for 
one man. His hero, Oliver Honey, is given 
by physicians his choice between possible 
years of careful invalidism and six months 
of life lived careless of consequences. 
Oliver prefers a qualitative to a quanti- 
tative measure for existence and launches 
out on a pilgrimage of six months’s ad- 
venture before his “great adventure.” In 
this half year he will seek to learn what 
he can of life. He rids himself of mate- 
rial goods and intangible ties and starts 
on a walking-trip through England, a 
nameless individual trying through casual 
contact to get at the secret of other indi- 
viduals. He meets many,—they offer him 
love, religion, philosophy, but always with 
the offerings ties. So he leaves each haven 
and goes on. 

There is a breathless moment near the 
end when one thinks Oliver has gone under 
and has got religion, but he escapes from 
acceptance back into his questioning before 
the brief candle is extinguished. The book 
gives the English country very vividly, its 
scents and sounds, its downs and nights; 
gives them all with a lyricism that makes 
“Brief Candle” readable. And Mr. 
Venner has succeeded in showing Oliver 
Honey stripped of the conventional trap- 
pings of life. He makes him stark for 
death but with a sense of humor. This is 
something to have done. Qualifications come 
when Mr, Venner puts Mr. Honey aside 
while he gives voice to his own theories. 
But Oliver Honey is worth knowing under 
any conditions and “Brief Candle” is de- 
cidedly worth reading. 


GENERAL CRACK. By GEorGE PREEDY. 
Dodd, Mead. 1928. $2.50. 


It is too bad that so many tiresome pre- 
liminaries had to be ground out before Mr. 
Preedy got down to the proper business 
of his novel, because when “General Crack” 
does get up speed it contains some brilliant 
pageantry and some splendid melodrama. 
The time of the novel is the mid-eighteenth 
century; the protagonist, Prince Christian 
Rudolph Augustus Christopher Ketlar, mer- 
cenary soldier and accomplished gentleman. 
The character of General Crack is built 
up with a stirring dramatic effect; he really 
seems to us the super-man that he is sup- 
posed to be. As foil for him we have the 
weakling Emperor, a thorough craven. The 
memorable episodes of the novel are three: 
a battle of the Emperor’s armies led by 
General Crack against the forces of France; 
the seduction of General Crack’s wife by 
the Emperor; and the retaliation that the 
General devises. The narrative has much 
that is arresting and novel; it usually 
sweeps along with such force and color that 
we regret its occasional longwindedness and 
difficulty. 


THE GALLANT CAME LATE. By 
MaRIAN STORM. Putnam’s, 1928. $2. 


Some years ago one heard the complaint 
that although more women were writing 
at present than ever before, the portraits 
of ladies issuing from their workshops were 
disappointingly unrevealing. Either, said 
the critics, women are supinely accepting 
certain masculine conventions about what 
their emotions ought to be, or else they fail 
to be frank with themselves—and us—about 
the results of their explorations, In any 
case, they have thus far grafted upon the 
tree of knowledge very few scions from 
their own private orchards. 

The last few seasons have changed all 
that. A series of novels and autobi- 
ographies have come to us from women, all 
characterized, however different they may 
be in other respects, by a sincere desire to 
tell the naked truth about themselves as 
courageously as possible. To this series, at 
least in part, “The Gallant Came Late” be- 
longs. Honestly, if not always successfully, 
the author has followed her heroine from 
birth to death, shaping her tale in terms 
of one young girl’s emotional reactions to 
a widely varied range of experience. 

“The secret of the trees, the challenge 
of death, music and then an overwhelming 
love”—it is through these, the “passionate 
preoccupations” of her life, that we learn 
to know Allard Vauclain. We know her 
best perhaps on the isolated mountain farm 
of her youth, when she devotes herself self- 
lessly to her widowed father and to the 
trees, flowers, and animals with which she 
feels so strong a kinship. We again see 
her clearly in New York after she has be- 
come the mistress of a man who proves un- 
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worthy of her and whose child she deliber. 
ately refuses to bear—a period of intoxi- 
cation and despair. In all these scenes the 
author gives her heroine actuality by means 
of a tense realization of her emotions and 
a wealth of minutely accurate detail. f is 
in the more impressionistic pages of the 
story that Allard escapes us. Her attempts 
to earn a living and learn to sing; her too 
sudden yielding to the shadowy Roaul; her 
relation with Niel, the gallant who came 
late; her remorse, longing, and sentimental] 
solution of her problem—these are the 
tessere of Miss Storm’s mosaic that are less 
firmly cemented into her pattern than the 
rest and tend to blur it. All are colorfy| 
however, and some show craftsmanship a 
a high order. 


TWO BLACK CROWS IN THE A, £, fF, 
By CuHaRLEs E, Mack. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1928. $2. 

Who is not familiar with The Two Black 
Crows, spry Willie and lumbering Amos, a 
black face team that has become an jp. 
stitution on vaudeville circuits? When 
Willie once tried to rouse his lazy friend 
out of his characteristic lethargy by re. 
minding him of the early bird Amos 
drawled, “Who wants a worm?” 

The book written by Mr. Mack (of 
Moran and Mack) is not nearly as funny 
as one might anticipate. To see and hear 
The Two Black Crows on the boards is an 
exercise in risibility, but to read of them, 
even when the tale is told by one of their 
creators, does not provoke sideshaking guf- 
faws, though one often smiles, Their humor 
of the drawling spoken word, of facial ex- 
pression and bodily movement are not easily 
transferred to the printed page. 

A plot, scarcely original and concerning 
itself with minor characters, serves as 
shadowy background for the two protago- 
nists. The Crows, members of a Pioneer In- 
fantry regiment in France, have not had a 
dull moment since they enlisted back in 
Buford, Tennessee. A chance encounter in 
Le Rat Mort, “a catfish house on de levee,” 
with Tonga Bok, Senegalese soldier of 
France and bon vivant, started them on a 
career of high adventure which includes the 
front lines, capture by the enemy, and a 
desperate escape. 


BLIND CIRCLE. By Maurice REnarp 
and ALBERT JEAN. Translated from the 
French by FLORENCE CREWE-JONES. 
Dutton. 1928. $2. 

There was a sore famine of cadavers in 
Paris. Dead bodies of the poor and home- 
less were no longer left unclaimed in his 
pitals, to be sent to the dissection rooms of 
medical schools, That great and good man 
Sir James Burlingham had begun to look 
after the indigent dead, to see that they 
were properly buried, so that each would 
recover his carnal envelope, unhacked by 
medical students, when the final trumpet 
should sound on judgment day. The di- 
rector of the School of Medicine was pretty 
badly worried. 

Somebody stole the corpse of Manon Du- 
guet—actress and courtesan, two weeks dead 
—from ‘ts grave, and an attempt was made 
to asphyxiate a Dane named Menvel on the 
street. People began to remember the times 
and customs of Burke and Hare, Then, 
between midnight and midday of the same 
day, four newly dead bodies turned up, one 
at Nogent-sur-Marne, one in Paris, one in 
Dijon, and one in Pontarlier, There was 
not the slightest doubt, when they were laid 
out side by side in the morgue, that each of 
the four was the complete corpse of one 
man, and of the same man, Richard Ci- 
rugue, a jewelry salesman. 

Nobody could explain that, not even 
Rosy, the astrologer with a Ninevite beard 
and Mephistophelian eyebrows. The av- 
thors explain that, as satisfactorily as § 
necessary, with the help of more or les 
familiar super-scientific and psychic for 
mule. All of the book’s shudders don’t 
come off, but it is on the whole an ade- 
quately gruesome fantasy. 


ARMY WITH BANNERS. By RUTH 
Comrort MITCHELL. Appleton. 1928. 
$2. 

This tale is not particularly distinguished 
by originality either of plot or of style. 
With Sinclair Lewis in the lead, and our 
newspapers full of helpful hints, there could 
hardly be a more obvious theme than the 
private life of a lady evangelist. 

Angela Meeker and her mother conduct 
a difficult but eventually highly successful 
career of spell binding. One of their 
drawing cards is Willow, the daughter of 
Angela and a circus strong man, back 
her carefully forgotten past, Willow * 
nourished on pious phrases—and for some 
years very little else—and so kept from the 
world that she is genuinely innocent and 
religious. It is she who pulls the tinsel 
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tabernacle down about their ears, when she Between these several people ran under- handling of the blackmailer makes it nec- many conventional aids to his plot, such as 
o Jearns the truth from the relentless young currents of feeling that : disturbed Mr. essary for him to leave his home and go to Harry’s unguessed aristocratic birth and 
= reporter, Arden Dexter. This last touch— Ricardo. Then Miss Whipple and Mrs. France as the overseer of a gang of con- the elaborate mechanism to account for it 
: the two women’s cleverest weapon turning Devenish disappeared from their rooms one Victs working on a government road, “ and conceal and finally reveal it; but there 
ans in their hands—is a good one, There are night, and with the next day came M. In this new world he at last finds him- is a charming dog, Banco, to compensate 
+: a few others—Willow as a funny, quaint, Hanaud—the remarkable French detective self, becomes the master of men that nature for much; and Harry’s adventures, while 
= altogether nice little girl, for one. But as who so remarkably understood English intended him to be. He meets Sansinette, a running along story-book grooves, bring 
+ 4 woman, her only force is as an argument idioms—to announce that the naked corpse vagabond grisette from Marseilles, and dis- him into contact with a variety of people 
ipts against any sort of pious training for the of a young woman whose right hand had covers that his love for his wife was not and situations that are new to the reader as 
too oung. The second half of the book is gen- been hacked off had been found in a basket, the all-embracing thing he thought it. The well as to Harry. 
her vlly pretty bad—the dialogue of the floating on the surface of the Gironde. She adventures of the pair are all that the 
ee upper-class young people in particular. was one of the missing guests. reader could wish. QUEER STREET. By Joun Wizey. 
The thing that makes the book worth There was a purple mask. There were Mr. Richardson has written a very good Scribners, 1928. $2, 
the reading is the clear thread of one per- footprints in a flower bed. There were story. The characters as well as the plot “Queer Street” is th f 
rv nality that runs through every vicissitude. clues that led to the Cave of the Mummies, are plausible, which is more than one can f te, 4 of =o ne | " - street, of 
the jagela gifted with unearthly beauty and and to the Widow Chicholle’s den. There say of most stories of adventure. It is not ° wo ie 4 The Skeffingtons, 
ful, ieamnetioc instinct, really enjoys the part was also some foolishness about a gate which a novel that one would be likely to read wissen en = Dane originally their 
of = plays. But, lazy, sensual, vain, she finds would have been better left out; but that twice, but the first reading is guaranteed to ag te Wiley £ nr orkers, are carried 
the adoration of her flock decidedly milk- was the only flaw, and a small one, in an prove absorbing. Po ~ aed pore gf eet ne 
RB and-watery at times. She is not ty ees prety —- py ey detective THE TAKEN CHILD. By Grorce one haw te. fos Gee pen ican por 
rill, hypocrite—her mother is that. She is simply story; one that deserves a place at the top seueen Cammemnee Pes : through the social life of the family. Wh 
: id, beautiful woman, with lim- of the list. — . a Soo Se ee oe ee ee at 
a weak, stupid, ’ $2. little private life is necessary to his story the 
ack ited gifts. THE TRANSGRESSOR. By ANTHONY Before he was a taken child, he sturdily author has shown as leading up to or grow- 
5a MULLEINS. By Puitip Brips_e. Lippin- RICHARDSON, Dodd, Mead. 1928. $2.50. and consistently refused to stay in the or- ing out of one of the lavish entertainments 
in- cott. 1928. $2.50. Captain Norlan lives in retirement with phanage. Harry Logan was not yet eight which left what the newspapers of the time 
hen Sometimes it is interesting to have an- his wife in a little town in England. The when all his family was wiped out by fire called the “jeunesse dorée” in a state of total 
me “p rson tell us all that he knows or Captain, his career on the sea ruined by a and only the orphanage left open to him. collapse the next day. The coming-out par- 
Te- — - d out about a third individual's foolish act twenty years before which cost By the time he was ten he had established ties of the three Skeffington daughters are, 
mos has figure ad adie, Se. Clit the life of several men, chafes under his the habit of running away, but had never as it were, the three texts of the book, with 
aa an le ‘cme all such de- enforced idleness and the futility of his succeeded in staying more than a few days the rest of the two hundred and eighty-three 
(of tells - he ibe of Dick Hugo, hero of life, made miserable by the knowledge that before someone took him back. And then pages serving as commentary. 
nny eg The author places special em- his own failure has cost him the love of he did succeed—and landed in the midst of Marie Skeffington is launched in 1907, 
lear ‘ is on Dick’s misconceptions in matters his wife and cost her her chance for happi- every boy’s paradise—a circus. George when the family, the brown-stone front 
2 phasis Ae cullen te Sie uk & One ness. Agnew Chamberlain, in tracing this or- street, and the particular social period were 
em, af oz, & inal or startling point of view. He is blackmailed by a former shipmate phan’s rise, telis a homely story of circus at their height. Even so, it is not such easy 
e a ae eet i. tn mal fen te who knows of his transgression, and his life, racing life, and farm life. There are &- (Continued on next page) 
4") - 
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~ gonal in the describing of them may be 


gained if through his frank discussions of 


isily the exasperating complexes into which in : - 
sing human nature falls, = a lm pre S57 el 

pot ee someone to think straighter than ARNOLD BENNETT 
1go- . 
‘In AT MR. CRUMPS. By NicHoLas Pat- 
id a meRSTON, Appleton. 1928. 
o This collection of tales is told in an H I 
sh “Qld Curiosity Shop,” each antique object | | ; , 
»” taking a turn on a moonlight night. The 

. result is a good, unassuming little book 
"the of adventure stories. The author has not MQO 
4 . undertaken a great deal, but what he has | | | , 
sa done, is done with taste and judgment, and 

he has given us a book quite satisfactory 

VARD or casual reading aloud. 
_ “ By EDMOND 


INES. BUT ONCE A YEAR, By ELEANOR HAL- 
LOWELL ABBOTT. Appleton. 1928. $2. 


FLEG 





rs in A wreath of holly could hardly be more 

ome- optimistic than these eight Christmas stories, as ’ / - / d 

his- tach a romance that befalls on Christmas or 

is of on New Year’s Eve. “Ye Greate Astonish- It 1§ LiR€ A NOVE for a venture, 
man ments” is the most original of the eight . . ° 
look and is at the same time typical of the holi- Like a prophecy for wisdom, like 
they day spirit that rollicks through them ail. 99 

ould One who has a deep affection for Christmas A parable for deep MEANING. 

d by and not too much distaste for superlative 

mpet adjectives and sentimentality may find en- —HENRY VAN DYKE 
e di joyment in this latest volume by the author 


retty of “Molly Make Believe.” 


Du- | ENTER THE GREEK. By ANTHONY A COLOSSAL TRIBUTE TO A COLOSSAL FIGURE 


dead Gipps. Harpers. 1928. $2. 


ma | “Toujours gai” like Mehitabel, and as UT of this book, Moses the Prophet, Moses the Man, emerges with the time- 

n the tired, disillusioned, and adventure-bruised ‘s . . *¢ 

tina | x he, is this second novel by Anthony less glory of all ages and the spiritual beauty that is beyond time. Magnificent 

en, ibbs, f Sir Phili ibbs, h : a. °c ° : : : 

same | of Cosmo Hamilton pig de aha on in the original, magnificent in translation. Monsieur Fleg’s biography has won the 
in | cimsidering the recent invasion of Attic highest praise from English critics of opposite camps. It is now winning the same 

ne in heroes into English fiction, Mr. Gibbs’s vol- : g Pp ° . 

Wg | tmemight more appropriately, even if les Enthusiastic reception here. M. Fleg reaches the lyrical heights of great poetry. 

Py: classically, have been called “Enter Another . ° ° : . * s h h 

ch of | Greek” And such a Greek! One might Emotional, impassioned, deep, he writes with a divine ecstasy that transmutes the 


tring adjectives endlessly and then very 


C+ | iely miss the estence of this Tony (Com Ving word to living flame, illumined by the halo of immortality. 

os Euxenophilos before, and Anthony @ 

utherland after, hi Anglicizion of . 

beard ss nme, tho ts stmage ate Tine deen MOSES STRIDES LIKE A GIANT THROUGH THE PAGES 

of the tabulator’s net. Tony the versatile, ‘ ‘ . ° : ' 

Tony the volatile, in van of the static “A remarkable book in beautiful prose, as simple “Will never pass into the limbo of forgotten 
fon | itish_ maiden; this theme gives Mr. Gibbs and musical as that of the Bible.”—The Star. books.” —Daily Sketch. 


‘very opportunity for satiric treatment and 


don't | be misses none of them. The book is fan- “He sets forth as only a poet can, the Moses who “It is pure poetry throughout. m Every page is 
ade- tastic: and immensely amusing. It is ro- lives for ever in the memory and dreams of his a-tremble with the magic of life. 

Mant i isti * 
RUTH ithe ts as es a et . race. Moses is seen not only as a hero of one age, , —_ —The New Age. 
1928. the work of a brilliant young writer with but as he belongs to the ages. There is scarcely A great masterpiece. : . 

ge in his cheek and his finger along a page which does not make some truth flash — The Jewish Chronicle. 
" 1 H y ° . . . a. i 
hed not his thumb at) his nose. across the soul all the more wonderful because “This is no ordinary book. As a work of art, it is 

e. ° . . . A 
a THE PRISONER IN THE OPAL, By A it is unexpected.” singularly beautiful. M. F leg reaches heights 
could -. W. Mason. Doubleday, Doran. 1928. —Edward Chillito in the Sunday Times. that are hardly short of sublime.” 
2. a ; . , —_ 1 

nthe That very respectable bon vivant, Mr. Lhe Life of Moses is a more impressive per- ‘ Methodist Recor der . 
nduct | Julius Ricardo, was a house guest at the formance than Ludwig’s Son of Man.” A tremendous piece of work, eloquent, passion- 
essful | Chateau Suvlac for the vintage. Among —The Bookman. ate, sincere, yet wisely humorous.”—Observer. 
their others at the chateau were Joyce Whipple, 
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PARIS 


Salons.Cafes. 
Studios 


i By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


Author of ‘‘France and the French,”’ ete. 





A “Parisian” for over thirty years, Bohemian, ex-correspondent of the London 
Times, author, Sisley Huddleston has enjoyed the widest and most intimate 
acquaintance with American, English and French celebrities of any living 
resident of Paris. His “devastating revelations’ concern writers, artists, 
social leaders, frequenters of cafes. 51 illustrations, cartoons, drawings. $5.00 


James the Second 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


“A brilliant and challenging book.’—London Times. . 
“Memorable and unusually interesting. James the Second should rise up 
and call Hilaire Belloc blessed..—Boston Transcript. $4.00 


ROAMEUN? in the 
GLOAMIN’ 


By SIR HARRY LAUDER 


* 


im 





“Here is genuine autobiography . . . in its humor, its 
pathos, its easy anecdotage, its achieved description. A 
masterpiece of the enjoyable!"—P. W. Wilson in the New York Times. 
“It has given me a great deal of pleasure . . . it is a good story."—Harry 
Hansen in The New York World. 29 illustrations. $3.50 


Forgotten 
Ladies 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Author of ‘‘Hawkers and Walkers”’ 


ney 





“Most of the ladies are scandalous, but 
all of them fascinating! Deborah, Sampson 
paraded in the uniform of a Revolution- 
ary soldier and accepted six shirts, a 
watch and $25 from a deceived feminine 
admirer ... A quaint gem among modern 
biographies. "—D. S. Baldwin in the Balti- 
more Sun. 

“Unique . . . a constant delight.”"—Walter 
Yust in the Philadelphia Ledger. 


32 illustrations. $5.00 


H.R. H. The Duehess of York 
By LADY CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


This is the first and only authorized life story of the 
charming daughter-in-law to the King. It is an intimate 
relation of the personality and the mode of life of the 
most popular younger member of royalty of any court 
in the world. 





“A remarkable vogue has been achieved . . . by the 
Duchess of York. She must be regarded as one of 
the foremost of living women.”—P. W. Wilson in the 
New York Times. 

Portrait in color by Lazlo and 32 illustrations. $3.00 


The STORY of VIRGINIA’S 
FIRST CENTURY 


By MARY NEWTON STANARD 


Author of ‘‘Colonial Virginia, Its People and Customs.” 


A scintillating, authoritative volume. 27 illustrations. $5.00 


In the LINCOLN COUNTRY 
By REXFORD NEWCOMB 


Entirely new in Lincolniana is this following of the trail of the Lincoln 
shrines. 43 illustrations, maps, drawings. $3.50 


POEMS for PETER 


By LYSBETH BOYD BORIE 


Their gay lilt and enchanting simplicity will make 
these verses a perpetual delight. Peter talks to a bal- 
loon, Peter swallows the ocean, Peter has measles. 
Many exquisite ‘“‘scissor-cut” illustrations by Lisle 








Hummel. $1.75 


LIPPINCOTT 


Philadelphia .*. 


London 











The New Books 


Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 

sailing, and Marie loses one possibility be- 
fore she succeeds in engaging herself to a 
foreign title. Marie is beautiful and she is 
hard. She is able to detect the buttered side 
of the bread from a phenomenal distance. 
Her Italian relatives-in-law profit no whit 
from her wealth. She ends by trailing across 
Europe one step in advance of a scandal. 

Louisa, the second Skeffington belle, comes 
out a few years after her sister. The family 
is poorer, the street is being a little entered 
by barbarians, and the forms of the period 
are beginning to crack under the slight fer- 
ment within. “Queer Street,” whatever Mr. 
Wiley’s intention, is Louisa’s book. The 
lovely, pliable Louisa capable of loving un- 
wisely and of hiding it well—even with the 
author perpetually telling the reader un- 
pleasant things about her she continues to 
weave her spell. A knife in the back is her 
only weapon, since anything but facile kind- 
liness is beyond her in the presence of enemy 
or friend. The happiness of a husband and 
a sister must be destroyed that she may 
reach her own desire (but who could have 
stood Wilbur G. Potts as a husband? ) 

Little Anne Skeffington ten years later is 
introduced to society when the family for- 
tunes are gnawed almost to the bone, when 
speak-easies are scurrying into the street, 
and when there is no period left to speak of. 
Anne is a modern and the least interesting 
of the daughters; a charming child, she 
grows into a rather ordinary neo-flapper. 
One suspects Mr. Wiley of favoritism until 
the end, for she seems to be his favorite— 
but the smug destiny of Anne exonerates him 
completely. “Queer Street” should slip in 
among the Moeurs Americaines, but it can 
be slipped out again for good entertainment, 


RED RUSSIA. After Ten Years. By 
GEORGE LONDON, Translated from the 
French by G. E, R. GEpYE. Dutton. 
1928. $2. 

STORMING HEAVEN. By Ra.pu Fox. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1928. $2.50. 


“Red Russia. Ten Years After,” is the 
somewhat pretentious title of a collection 
of superficial sketches by a French news- 
paper man. Mr. London went to Russia, 
made the rounds, and saw the usual things. 
He saw Moscow, Leningrad, the Volga, a 
kulak, Chicherin, and even a lady selling 
what was left of the family belongings in 
one of the open markets. He makes much 
of the fact that he intends to speak with- 
out fear or favor and tells just what he 
sees behind that “veil of contending propa- 
gandas which has hitherto obscured Russia 
from the rest of the world.” 

He sees nothing that hasn’t been seen and 
reported by earlier travelers, and shows no 
qualities of mind that fit him for interpret- 
ing anything beneath the surface. His book 
is readable enough, but quite without “im- 
portance.” 

“Storming Heaven” is a turgid and 
rather bewildering fictional narrative, the 
bulk of which is laid in contemporary Rus- 
sia. An untutored, headstrong youngster, 
son of an American by a South Sea island 
woman, makes his way from Vladivostock to 
Moscow and is tossed about for a time by 
various of its currents. A devil with the 
women, he finally murders his mistress and 
lands in jail. In the meantime, the author 
gives impressionistic snatches of this and 
that about revolutionary Russia. In general, 
as the title of his story suggests, he seems 
more or less to sympathize with the Bol- 
shevik viewpoint, but just what he is driv- 
ing at, first and last, is hard to make out. 


JUDGMENT DAY. By Norman Davey. 

Bobbs-Merrill. 1928. $2.50. 

In this his latest novel Mr. Davey under- 
takes to act as the confidante of God. In 
the little village of Quaire, located in a 
corner of England removed from the bustle 
of life, things are going along in their 
normal measured pace, with righeousness 
flaunting itself upon the highroad and 
and wickedness creeping down the alley- 
ways. Among the residents are those who 
have loved too well and those who have 
loved not well enough, some who are 
buoyed up by hope and some who are driven 
on by fear, as well as some who no longer 
hope or fear—people of every age and 
position in life. Mr. Davey outlines them 
arrestingly. He has a nice gift for giving 
his characters personality. 

Then suddenly the world ends, and each 
is called before the Throne of God to justi- 
fy his manner of living upon earth. Each 
one is given an interview, in fact. Most 
of them fare badly. Mr. Davey’s God is 
everything that modern tolerance demands. 
Kind hearts weigh more than coronets with 


—<—S=S 


him. Much more. Most of the fallen 
women are passed through the pearly gate; 
whereas, by and large, those who pay ie, 
come taxes have a hard time of it. Thy 
member of the Anti-saloon league has 4 
beastly time of it, The rejected ones Te 
turn to earth, to lead the kinds of life that 
they were intended to by their several ng. 
tures. 

There is no fault to find with the authors 
God as a deity, except that He is bit 
impractically minded, and would probably 
have a distressing time if He were sud- 
denly put under the necessity of making 
His way in the world of which He is th 
judge. As a character in a novel, however 
he lacks the charm that distinguishes Mr. 
Davey’s human creatures. It seems some. 
thing of a pity that the latter should haye 
felt called upon to deal in metaphysics 
when he writes so nicely about people. | 


THE ENGLISH MISS. By H. L. Mor. 
TRAM. Dial Press. 1928. $2.50. 


In contrast to his trilogy of war novels, 
Mr. Mottram’s new book lays emphasis op 
character rather than background or events. 
It is, in fact, a study of one person’s de. 
velopment, and as if to prove that he cap 
write a modern story without utilizing the 
war directly, the author is careful to keep 
that one person unaffected by the combat 
itself. His heroine is so eminently sane, 
so unharmed by the chaos against which 
most of her life is set, that “The English 
Miss” seems almost a nursery tale by com- 
parison with his previous work,—particu- 
larly that unforgettable “Spanish Farm” 
which first made his name known. 

The portrait of Marny Childers js con- 
vincing enough. She is healthy, athletic, 
and rather selfish as a child. As a young 
girl in war times she is still healthy and 
selfish, and has substituted military training 
with Lady Barstowe’s Unit for the hap- 
hazard games of her youth. Mr. Mottram 
is particularly good in conveying the proc- 
ess of unconscious and quite painless ad- 
justment to new conditions which went on 
in so many families in England fortunate 
enough to have no immediate connection 
with the men in France. The childhood 
companion, Rex, who is the recipient of the 
heroine’s affections, does ot go abroad and 
is mot killed at the front. She is surprised 
and secretly a bit annoyed at the Armistice. 

Thus far Mr. Mottram has progressed 
without positive action of any sort. His 
principal character has had nothing to face 
in her admirably described British suburban 
life requiring any great quality. But ab 
ruptly, having a little too patently saved 
his climaxes, the author sends Rex to France 
on reconstruction work, where he dies of 
influenza. Marny follows, and in the vil- 
lage in which he died comes face to face 
with the messy problems of the occupied 
regions. Almost at once she discovers evi- 
dence which persuades her that the child of 
a servant at the village inn is her sweet 
heart’s. The child dies. And what hap- 
pens to Mr. Mottram’s presumably average 
English Miss? She is unhappy for a brief 
period and is revealed about to marry one 
of the doctors attached to her section at 
the end of the book! 

Mr, Mottram’s purpose appears to have 
been to study the progress of his hereine 
from childhood to maturity. But she i 
only a trifle softened and less selfish, older 
and better prepared for the world, after 
her experience, not deeply changed. One 
does not know whether the satirical effect 
which is obtained has really been a part 
of the author’s plans, so smooth and ap 
parently sincere is the book’s surface. Both 
the girl and her story are fundamentally 
shallow, though not necessarily untrue. In 
spite of Mr. Mottram’s excellent manner, 
gentle and faintly humorous as ever, it * 
unlikely that “The English Miss” will stand 
with the best of his work. 


THE WHITE CROW. By Puitip Mac 

DonaLp. Dial. 1928. $2. 

Mr. MacDonald’s latest is so able 4 
thriller that we should unhesitantly awat 
it a prominent place among the best de- 
tective stories of the season. There. art, 
to be sure, ghastly, revolting things in it, 
for instance the manner in which the Eng- 
lish Napoleon of Commerce is murdered, 
the body with no face recovered from the 
river, the monstrous albino negro, and his 
white mistress. But there is the admirable 
Colonel Gethryn as the unfailing antidote 
to these forces of evil, a sleuth on his ow 
who would not seem incongruous in @F 
exalted company of Thorndyke Hailes, 
Philo Vance. Unquestionably this author has 
the stuff, as he has proven before, and gets 
the fullest effectiveness out of his materials 
The only fault we have to find with him 
that he limits his output to a scant one ot 
two books a year. 
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The New Books 
History 


A History OF THE PresipeNcy. By Edward 


Stanwood. Houghton Mifflin. $6. 
Conovest. By John Carter. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3-50- 


BuLteTs AND Boos. By John R. Wiite. Cen- 
tury. $3.50. 

In THE BEGINNING. By G. Elliot Smith. Mor- 
row. $1. 

SLAVERY IN THE Roman Empire. 
Barrow. Dial. 
Tue Srory oF Vircinia’s Firsr Century. By 
Mary Newton Standard. Lippincott. $5. 
Tue LAND PiRATES OF Inpia. By W. J. Hatch. 
Lippincott. 

Tue STorY OF FRANCE. 
Scribners. $3.50. 

Tue Great Revort in Castire. By Henry 
Latimer Seaver. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Wuen Lovers Rutep Russia. By V. Poliakoff. 


By R. H. 


By Paul Van Dyke. 


Appleton. $3.50. 
Tue Reicn or THE House or Roruscuirp. By 
Count Egon Caesar Corti. Cosmopolitan 


Book Company. $5. 

Barish Roures To Inpia. By Halford Lan- 

Longmans, Green. $7.50. 

AmeRICAN Reconstruction. By Georges Cle- 
menceau. Dial. $5. 

A History oF PoxiticaAL THouGHT 1N THE 
SixTEENTH CENTURY. By J. W. Allen. Dial. 

Tue OriGIN, STRUCTURE, AND WoRKING OF THE 
Leacue oF Nations. By C. Howard Ellis. 
Houghton Mifflin. $7. 

Tue Democratic IMpuLse IN JewisH History. 
By Abba Hillel Silver. Bloch. 

Hettvoravo. By William M. Breakenridge. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

Tue Misston oF Greece. Edited by R. W. 
Livingstone. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

A Snort Hisrory oF THE Wortp. By C. Le- 
lisle Burns. Payson & Clarke. $2.50. 

Tue ConFEDERATE Privateers. By William 
Morison Robinson, Jr. Yale University 
Press. $4. 

Woriv’s TuaT PAssep. 
Publication Society. 
Founpers OF THE Mippie Aces. By Edward 
Kennard Rand. Warvard University Press. 
Tue ORIGINS OF THE Wor_v War. By Sidney 

B. Fay. Macmullan. 2 vols. 


caster Hoskins. 


By A. S. Sachs. Jewish 


International 


THE DRAGON AWAKES. By A. Krarup- 
NIELSEN. Dodd, Mead. 1928. $4. 


This account of the recent struggle be- 
tween the Nationalists and the Northern 
Militarists for the control of Peking, by a 
trained newspaper man is most refreshingly 
accurate and forms a great contrast to the 
pro-Chinese propaganda which spoils so 
many books about the events which are re- 
making China, His adventures with both 
the armies give a vivid picture of the dis- 
organization which causes the astonishing 
collapses of victorious armies and of the 
effects of civil war on the life of the peo- 
ple. The interviews with the leaders of all 
parties are valuable in forming an estimate 
of the characters of the men who rule 
China, and the sketch of the Russian Bol- 
shevik, Borodin, the “brains behind the 
revolution,” shows sympathetic insight and is 
a distinct contribution to an understanding 
of the astonishing progress made by the 
Nationalists. _ Everyone really interested 
in China should read Borodin’s replies to 
the questions put to him. We wonder with 
the author “was it a dreamer and madman 
speaking, or a world-wise politician, know- 
ing the art of always touching the right 
string on his instruments.” 

In a few sentences, he makes clear one 
dominant element in the complex Chinese 
character which colors the conduct of all 
classes. “One of the officers, who spoke 
fluent English, explained to me in a callous 
way” the neglect of the wounded. “It did 
not pay the State to patch up a fatally 
wounded soldier. Human material was so 
cheap in over-populated China that it paid 
much better to get hold of another coolie 
and turn him into a soldier and put him into 
the place of the wounded man. As to the 
question of humane feelings towards suf- 
fering fellow creatures, the Chinese do not 
understand such considerations.” 

_ The style is simple and direct, and stir- 
ring incidents and amusing anecdotes crowd 
the pages, 


LIVING INDIA. By SAvEL ZIMAND. 
Longmans, Green, 1928. $3. 


With a series of most skilful, short 
sketches, we see “The Background of 
India,” people, religions, British and Indian 
rulers, history, the caste system, sacred cows, 
child brides, stifling cities, modern indus- 
tries, and, perhaps most important of all, 
Mahatma Gandhi, colorful, passionate, and 
as living and true as moving pictures. The 
chapter on the religions of the Brahmins 
and Jains shows keen insight and sympa- 
thetic understanding. The style is always 
absorbing, often thrilling, and shows accu- 
Fate observation and careful research, un- 
fortunately so often lacking in other vol- 
lumes on this subject. 


The account of the struggle for self- 
government between the British Government 
and the Indian Nationalists is one of the 
best in print, clearly based upon acquain- 
tance with many prominent men of both 
parties, and bringing the conflict down to 
the first half of 1928. While the author 
does not attempt propaganda, his sympathies 
are evidently with the Indians, who insist 
upon their right to manage their own af- 
fairs, and he fails to explain the motives 
of the British, or to present adequately the 
difficulties with which they have to con- 
tend, especially the corruption and inefh- 
ciency of the Indian officials and politicians. 
The last chapter is especially valuable, as 
it states the issues and the possible decisions. 
The final question is “to find a solution for 
the most serious imperial problem yet en- 
countered, that of making the teeming mil- 
lions of India political equals of the white 
dominions.” The alternative is that India 
will be a “lost dominion.” 


Tue NATIONALIST CRUSADE IN SyRiA, By 
Elizabeth P. MacCallum. Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. $2.50. 


Wuo Wit Be Master? Evropg or America? 
By Lucien Romier. Translated by Matthew 


Josephson. Macaulay. $2.50. 
Tue Lanp Pirates oF Inpia. By W. J. Hatch. 


Lippincott. 


Tue Deciine or tHe West. By 


Oswald 
Spengler. Vol. II. Knopf. 7.50. 
Tristran Lioyrp. By Canon Sheehan. Long- 


mans, Green. $2.50. 


AMERICAN ForeiGN Rexations. By John Mabry 
Mathews. Century. $4. 


Tue British EmpPLoyMENT Excuance. By 
John Barton Seymour. Coward-McCann. $3. 

UNDERSTANDING INDIA. By Gertrude Marvin 
Williams. Coward-McCann. $3.50. 

THe HAMMER AND THE ScyTHE. By Anne 
O’Hare McCormick. Knopf. 


Tue New Map or Soutn America. By Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. Century. $3. 


Tue Last oF Free Arrica. By Gordon Mac- 
Creagh. Century. $4. 


Juvenile 
(For Children’s Bookshop see page 482) 


THE KING OF MELIDO. By WiNIFRED 
PecK. Harpers. 1928. $1.60. 


It is nice to find a story for children with 
so much integrity as this one has. Wini- 
fred Peck sets out to tell us that even a 
child, if we have enough imagination and 
will power, can make his dreams come 
true. And behold! there is Robin to show 
us how it is done. He is a dreamy, whim- 
sical little boy, with so much personality 
that the winning over of an aged and 


not regard it as such, The inspiration and 
working out of the incidental adventure 
really show the beginnings of an imagina- 
tive man of action. One would not be sur- 
prised to hear of Robin growing up to 
build great bridges. 

He is surrounded by real people living 
credible lives of their own in the romantic 
county of Galloway. There is a stir and 
humor about the book that will appeal to 
young readers. In short, this story has and 
keeps an individuality, 


Miscellaneous 
THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC. By 
GRACE GRIDLEY WILM., Macmillan, 
1928. $1.75. 


Here is a dictionarylike answer to a lay- 
man’s questions about musical form, It is 
not a study. In the introduction to her 
book Miss Wilm announces the purpose of 
form in music and its importance to listen- 
ers, This is the most valuable part of the 
volume, the rest of which briefly describes 
the musical forms which one finds men- 
tioned on a concert program and gives some 
features whereby music is recognizable as 
romantic or modern. Miss Wilm offers 
compact information in a style which is 
economical of words except for the occa- 
sional use of two adjectives to do the work 


Recent Gains 1N AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 
Edited by Kirby Page. Warcourt, Brace. $3. 

AMERICAN D1PLOMACY IN THE MopERN Wor cp. 
By Arthur Bullard. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. $1.50. 


of one. Her brief essays cater to readers 
who wish to be supplied with facts but have 
not time to comprehend the ideas which the 
facts express. 


crochetty old hermit of an uncle seems 
highly natural. This is the real adventure 
of the book, though it is kept dutifully in 


the background as Robin of course would (Continued on next page) 


“O Beata Solitudo, O Sola Beatitudo!” 





E fears not solitude who knows 
the Art of Thinking. Loneliness 
does not assail him, for he can travel 
inward ho. 


and worry his aversions, integrity his 
bulwark. . . He has time for every- 
thing, but never wants to “kill” it... 


He can go “‘in” 


S 


. There is no ennui for 
the adventurer of thought. . . ‘Thoreas 
by Walden Pond. . . Dickens prowling 
the midnight streets of darkest | oondon. 


as well as “out”... 
Gayety and friendship do not pass 
him by, beauty and achievement are 
R ci - a passions that cannot be gainsaid... 
... Roussez is forest... Meredith — + er 

usseau In his forest eredi Thought for him is not a cold ab- 
. Madame de r 


Sevigne forsaking the Court of Paris 


in his garden cottage. : - 
8 5 straction but an exciting and engross- 
: ing effort, a warm reality in daily life... 
for the sanctuary of a Breton manor... ‘ eres 
‘ J He may lack a spark of genius or even 
Melville surveying the watery world ‘ ’ 
from the lofty crow’s nest. . . What 


worlding does not know moments when 


extraordinary talent, but the disci- 
plined delights of conscious reflection 
the surfeit of sameness sets him hunger- are within his grasp. Seek out such a 
ing for such enchanted solitude? . 

Mark well the man who deliberately 
develops his powers of thought. . . His 


man among his fellows. ‘The chances 
are that he has read,is now reading, or 
is about to read the new book by 


life has meaning, direction, purpose, Abbé Ernest Dimnet, which is pred- 


zest... To him is given in abundance _ 'cated on chese principles and which, 
that noblest pleasure, the joy of un- through kindly wisdom and witty 
derstanding. . . He grows always and scholarship, through the unblurred in- 


Order and 
foresight are his habits, mere tidiness 


never ceases to learn. spiration of a noble personality, pro- 


motes the good life, the life of reason: 
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An Imprint that Rallmarks 
a Christmas Gift 
| 


OLD PYBUS 


By WARWICK DEEPING 
This novel, a best seller from coast to 
coast, threatens to rival even Sorrell and 
Son in popularity. $2.50 


MY BROTHER JONATHAN 


By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
“Like listening to formal organ music ina 
great cathedral,” says The New York 
Herald Tribune. $3.00 





THE DEVIL 


By ALFRED NEUMANN 
“Old heart thumps, temperature rises, 
nerves pull and strain under the spell,” 
writes Walter Yust in The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. $3.00 


JESUS THE SON OF MAN 


By KAHLIL GIBRAN 
A biography of Jesus in which those who 
knew Him give their own estimates of His 
life and purpose. $3.50 


SPIDER BOY 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 
Paul Morand writes: “The marvelous 
Spider Boy is the essence of wit, wisdom, 
and truth.” $2.50 


THE WOMEN at the PUMP 


By KNUT HAMSUN 
A Norwegian Ma/n Street by the author of 
The Growth of the Soil. $3.00 


The Novels of 


SIGRID UNDSET 
Winner of THE NOBEL PRIZE IN 
LITERATURE for 1928 


KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 


A trilogy of mediaeval Norway compris- 
ing The Bridal Wreath, The Mistress of 
Husaby, The Cross. 3 vols. boxed. $9.00 





THE AXE 


Sigrid Undset’s latest novel, published this 
year. $3.00 











Alfred - A: Knopf : 730 Fifth Avenue ‘ New York 




































Over sunny Naples lay a shadow. | 
THE MEN OF SILENCE 
The King of Italy said, “Free me from this incubus.” 


THE MEN OF SILENCE 


Even in crime they were poets. 


THE MEN OF SILENCE 


The Three Musketeers of Modern Italy. 


THE MEN OF SILENCE 
THE MEN OF SILENCE 
y Louis Yorgione 
$2.50 


Learn how this shadow was lifted. 


E. P. DUTTON & C@O., INC. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 














The New Books 


Miscellaneous 
(Continued from preceding page) 


MUSIC, By UrsuLA CREIGHTON. Dutton. 

1928. $3. 

This book contains much information 
about different kinds of music and about 
famous composers and is full of enthusiasm 
for the fact that music enhances the joy of 
life. However, it is an addition to scores 
of unsuccessful attempts that have been 
made to offer a bird’s-eye view of the en- 
tire field of music without demanding study. 
The reader is forced to swallow without 
chewing. Repetition and undefined abstrac- 
tions such as statements that Bach and Pa- 
lestrina and many others wrote “perfect” 
music produce a loquacious style confusing 
tc amateurs and boring to students. 


FOXHUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. By 
J. STANLEY REEVE. Lippincott. 1928. 
$5. 

This is Mr. Reeve’s second contribution 
to the literature of foxhunting in this 
country and more especially to the history 
of the Radnor Hunt Club of Philadelphia. 
The Radnor occupies a unique and enviable 
position among the hunt clubs of this coun- 
try, having been maintained for a great 
many years upon a high standard of sports- 
manship. Mr. Reeve’s book is compiled 
from a hunting diary which covers some 
seven seasons of sport, and the author’s 
chatty and intimate style is admirably 
adapted to the recording of unusual runs 
and other events which go to make fox- 
hunting history. His descriptions are graphic 
and full of humor, his story of a run with 
the famous Devon and Somerset Stag 
Hounds of England being especially rich in 
this element. 

“Foxhunting Recollections” is furnished 
with an admirable introduction written by 
Henry G. Vaughan, Master of the Norfolk 
Hunt, and an authority upon the sport. 
There are numerous illustrations from pho- 
tographs, original drawings, etc., and no- 
tably a charming frontispiece in colors, re- 
producing a painting by Charles Morris 
Young, who has been so successful in de- 
picting the Radnor country. 


AN ALPHABET OF AVIATION. By 
PAUL JONES and EDWARD SHENTON. 
McCrae, Smith. 1928. $2, 

In these months of ever-increasing inter- 
est in aviation it is a necessity, if only to 
follow the news, to acquire some of the 
jargon of the air. Paul Jones and Edward 
Shenton have admirably combined word 
and line to assist us. “An Alphabet of 
Aviation” is a handy book for boy and girl 
and equally so for their parents who in this 
age of speed find trouble in keeping ahead 
of their children. Mr. Jones has done his 
job well: his selection of terms and accu- 
rate, simple definitions of them are so clear 
that they hardly need his collaborator’s ex- 
cellent and unusual illustrations. There is 
a text illustration and full-page colored 
plate for each page of printed matter. 


A CENTURY OF FASHION. By JEAN 
PHILIPPE WorTH. Little, Brown. 1928. 
$7.50. 

Here is a history of the establishment of 
one who has ranked as the greatest couturier 
in the world, with courteous anecdotes of 
the many famous customers who came to its 
doors. The book is sumptously published 
and will doubtless prove an ornament to 
many a smart drawing-room, It should ap- 
peal to all women interested in clothes, and 
what woman is not. The author, says Ruth 
Scott-Miller in her foreword, “was a man 
of great dignity, an artist and a connoisseur 
of rare and beautiful things.” As a youth 
he had intended to be a painter. He died 
in 1926, while his book was still being 
translated. 

The original Charles Frederick Worth, 
father of the author, came from Lincoln- 
shire. He had to go to work at the age of 
eleven, and at the age of thirteen he was, 
startlingly, cashier of Allenby’s in London. 
Meanwhile he studied great paintings in the 
museums and art galleries. He was not 
twenty when he left London for Paris. He 
possessed “fa hundred and seventeen francs 
and not one word of French!” From work 
at first in a small dry-goods store, where he 
toiled a twelve-hour day, he went to the 
house of Gagelin (famous then). The fu- 
ture Mrs. Worth was a beautiful demoiselle 
de magasin at that establishment. It was 
after their marriage that, in tribute to her 
beauty, the first original Worth began de- 
signing special costumes for her. Custom- 
ers saw her wearing them about the shop, 
and Worth’s reputation was begun. His first 
models for the firm were so successful that 


— 


he received permission to instal a large 
dressmaking department. Gagelin lost 
Worth through stupidity a little later, and 
he opened the first shop in the Rue de la 
Paix. 

This book is a history of materials and 
styles, as well as a biography. From the 
crinolines of the sixties to the médes of the 
latest years there is most interesting rup- 
ning comment on changing fashion. As to 
personalities, the late Empress Eugénie jg 
made a living and vivid figure, and there 
are countless other distinguished ladies men- 
tioned, among them, Duchesse de Morny 
Comtesse de Pourtales, the present Countess 
of Oxford; Lady Paget, Lady Randolph 
Churchill, Queen Alexandra, Lily Langtry 
Emma Eames, Melba, Lady Curzon, ng 
Lady Wyndham, and so on, There are a 
great many most interesting photographic 
illustrations to the volume. 


MORROW’S ALMANACK FOR THE 
YEAR OF OUR LORD 1929. Edited 
by Burton Rascoez. Morrow. 1928, 
$2.50. 

Morrow’s Almanack is now an established 
institution. It is a medley, a kaleidoscope, 
a crazy-quilt, a goulash of wisdom, non- 
sense, and poetry, with trimmings from the 
quaintest old books and apothegms from 
the greatest minds of the past. It also fur. 
nishes zodiacal figures, general almanac in- 
formation, horoscopes under each sign, 
blurbs-of-the-month, prophecies, and a com. 
plete Almanack Calendar with comments, 
It is stuffed with contributions from Wits, 
poets, illustrators, and various other spar- 
klers of the period. Here you will find 
poems by Padraic Colum, Dorothy Parker, 
Alfred Kreymborg, William Rose Benét, 
Samuel Hoffenstein, Edmund Wilson and the 
“Abalone Song” of George Sterling, now 
first properly given to the world by Witter 
Bynner. John Macy chooses for you, 
throughout, the books you should read, 
Joseph Cummings Chase, Percy L. Crosby, 
and others contribute drawings. There is 
prose by Louis Golding, Lewis Galantiére, 
Christopher Morley, Edward Hope, Rupert 
Hughes, Elliott White Springs, Thyra Sam- 
ter Winslow, Jacques Le Clercq, George M. 
Cohan, Will Cuppy, and many, many others, 
There is even the poetry of Georges Hugnet, 
a young French poet and novelist whose 
work has Gertrude Stein’s highly discrim- 
inating approval. The whole thing is like 
a tray of hors-d’ceuvres. You can pick and 
choose the tidbits you like, but there is 
something for everybody. We endorse the 
idea and the execution of Morrow’s Al- 
manack,—and by the latter term we mean 
nothing invidious in regard to Mr. Rascoe. 
He has assembled a mélange that has pro- 
vided us considerable pleasure. 


THE BON VIVANT’S COMPANION, or 
HOW TO MIX DRINKS. By PRoFEs- 
sOR JERRY THomas. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by HERBERT As- 
BuRY. Knopf. 1928. 

A writer who, having been descended 
from a long line of Methodist clergymen, 
had already given us “The Gangs of New 
York,” his former books being pendant to 
this history of Methodism in the United 
States, now furnishes the Volstead Era with 
a reprint of the most famous recipes of that 
most famous of bartenders of New York 
and St. Louis, Professor Jerry Thomas. 
“Jerry Thomas,” says Mr. Asbury, “was 
the greatest drink mixer of his age; his 
praises were sung by enlightened and Chris- 
tian men from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
barren coast of Maine, and from the Golden 
Gate to Broadway. Aye, even in Europe 
he was recognized as a master-craftsman.” 
These be not the days of fizzes, juleps, cob- 
blers, slings, and sangarees, but Jerry 
Thomas’s famous Guide, now reincarnated, 
brings them back to us for a fleeting hour. 
He invented the Blue Blazer and the Tom 
and Jerry. He once held forth at the old 
Metropolitan Hotel at Prince Street and 
Broadway, Mr. Asbury knows as much 
concerning the old bartenders of New York 
as he proved he knew about the old gangs. 
His introduction concerning Thomas, intro- 
ducing him as a classicist among drink-con- 
cocters and a figure of great port and dig- 
nity, is a fine tribute. And the illustrations 
he has chosen for the volumes, from among 
old prints and illustrations, are gorgeous 
and delicious. They remind us of all the 
old charm of the days when bartending was 
really bartending. As for the recipes, they 
move one in a degenerate age to experiment 
surreptitiously, could one only procure the 
proper ingredients. The names alone are 80 
splendid: St. Charles Punch, Spread Eagle 
Punch, Morning Glory Cocktail (cocktails 
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in the old days were really pick-me-ups for 
the morning), Balaklava Nectar, White 
Tiger’s Milk, English Bishop, Port Wine 
Negus, Catawba Cobbler, Sherry Sangaree, 
and so on and so on! Prohibition has en- 
forced upon us an almost complete loss of 
the proper palate, but for those who retain 
any real standards concerning drinks, the 
famous Jerry Thomas’s Guide so excellently 
refurbished by Herbert Asbury will prove, 
at the very least, a book of great and rich 
memories. It is dedicated to Herbert Gor- 
man, the poet, novelist, and biographer, and 
to his wife, Jean. 


BEGINNING TO FLY. By MerriLi 
HamBurG. Houghton Mifflin. 1928. 
$2.50. 

MODEL AIRPLANES, HOW TO BUILD 
AND FLY THEM. By ELmer L, AL- 
LEN. Stokes. 1928. $3.50. 


Two more books have recently been 
added to the growing list for the model 
airplane builder. Each is devoted primarily 
to a different field of the sport and both are 
worth having. Merrill Hamburg, secre- 
tary of the Airplane Model League of 
America, has set forth in “Beginning to 
Fly” a group of excellently designed and 
well-tested models for the builder interested 
in racing his ships.) Mr. Hamburg has de- 
voted an opening chapter to a brief, easily 
read and understood discussion of wing 
structure, a principle heretofore often neg- 
lected by model makers and one of great 
importance to the designer of man-carrying 
machines. It is indeed gratifying to find this 
principle catching the attention of those 
building miniature air racers. Much of 
what we now know of flying has been given 
us by boys who were model makers, and 
there is every reason to believe that our 
future developments depend upon to-day’s 
and to-morrow’s model makers. It is in 
careful wing structure and design that one 
of the great steps in making flying safe is 
to be found. 

The second volume, “Model Airplanes, 
How to Build and Fly Them,” centers 
about another phase of the hobby, the build- 
ing of models more closely resembling scale 
models of standard types of planes. It, too, 
fills its purpose admirably and is minute in 
its detail. A model-builder, with care in 
following the instructions and very nu- 
merous full-scale patterns for templates, 
should produce flying models with all of 
the beauty and grace of their larger coun- 
terparts. Each book, while primarily de- 
voted to one type of model airplane, de- 
votés many pages to the other type; so each 
is complete in itself and at the same time 
each supplements the other. 


SLAVERY IN THE ROMAN 
By R. H. Barrow. Dial. 


The history of Roman slavery is so full 
of interesting economic and social prob- 
lems that this book—reasonably complete, 
quite reliable, and not too technical—will 
certainly meet with favor here as it has in 
England. Before the Punic War, when 
slaves were few at Rome and always of 
Italic stock, they were generally treated as 
members of the household—often sitting at 
the family table and sharing with the master 
in religious service. When manumitted, as 
many of them were, the slaves became cit- 
izens of Rome. During the later Republic, 
when a plantation economy transformed 
Italy into a land of slave barracks exploited 
for absentee landlords, all the injustices in- 
herent in the institution became apparent. 
However, it was soon noticed that slaves 
driven by force for the benefit of absent 
owners made unprofitable workmen, and 
many owners accordingly manumitted their 
slaves and employed them as free renters. 
Thus the number of slaves began to de- 
crease, and as the Roman peace cut down 
the supply of foreign slaves, the remnant 
won a scarcity value and were accorded 
better treatment. Economic considerations 
were as potent as humanitarian doctrines in 
winning for them recognition in the law 
courts during the second century. This in 
briefest form is the story of the increase 
and decrease of the Roman slave hordes. 

The consequences of a slave-economy like 
Rome’s spread very far. The system deter- 
mined the limits of capitalism and there- 
fore of production and of commerce, It 
checked the growth of a normal citizen 
body in displacing the natives by cheaper 
laborers from abroad. Since it provided 
for an increment of citizens from a body 
of men who must by force of circumstances 
be disaffected misanthropes instead of from 
youth raised in normal homes, it lowered 
the spiritual tone of Rome. It created in 
the center of the empire a racial amalga- 
mation that apparently never had time to 
fuse into a consistent mass. And it grad- 
ually invaded every craft and art, carrying 


EMPIRE. 
1928. 


into them an implication of taint, until 
there were very few normal occupations in 
which a free citizen was at liberty to exer- 
cise his body or brain; all the arts and most 
of the professions were thus stigmatized be- 
fore the day of Augustus. 


These evils were by no means compen- 
sated for by the advantages of the system; 
the rapidity with which labor could be 
moved to the point of greatest need, the 
release of intelligence for political service, 
the ease with which loyal service could be 
rewarded by manumission, economic oppor- 
tunity, and responsible office. Mr. Barrow 
has discussed all of these questions in a 
spirit of fairness and with a good command 
of the sources of knowledge, and he has 
added a useful chapter at the end in which 
he compares Roman slavery with the mod- 
ern institution as it existed in the southern 
states of America. 


SoviTaire Bripce. 
$1.50. 

Tue ProrectTion or Citizens ABROAD BY THE 
ARMED Forces oF THE UNITED States. By 
Milton Offutt. Johns Hopkins Press. $1.50. 

How To BEHAVE THOUGH A DEBUTANTE. By 
Emily Post. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 

Our Feperat Lanps. By Robert Sterling Yard. 
Scribners. $5. 

Tue Boox or INDIAN CRAFTs AND INDIAN LorgE. 
By Julian Harris Salomon. Warpers. $3.50. 

Tue Evectric Worp. The Rise of the Radio. 
By Paul Schubert. Macmillan. $3. 

CHINA IN SIGN AND SymBor. By Louise Crane. 
Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. 


By Samuel Mitchell. Sears. 


$12.50. 


Philosophy 


THE STORY OF ORIENTAL PHILOS- 
OPHY. By L. Apams BEck. 
politan, 1928. $5. 


Cosmo- 


“The Story of Oriental Philosophy” in 
the first place is not a story and in the sec- 
ond place is least of all a story of philos- 
ophy. A story, to be a story, must have 
consecutive chronological character. L. 
Adams Beck has produced a volume which 
of course has an order—since any narrative 
must have some order—but it is one which 
scorns the thought of time or historical se- 
quence. She treats in turn the Upanishads 
(1000-600 B.C.), Shankara (1200 A.D.), 
Patanjali (200 A.D.), the Bhagavat Gita 

200 A.D.), Buddha (600 B.C.), the Sufis 
of Persia (1000-1200 A.D.), Confucius, 
Lao-Tsu, Chuang Tsu, and Mencius (600- 
300 B.C.), Bodhidharma (500 A.D.). More 
important than the lack of any sense of his- 
torical development is the lack of any sense 
of philosophy in the usual meaning of the 
word. The point may be emphasized by 
reference to Will Durant’s “Story of Philos- 
ophy.” Mr. Durant, it will be recalled, 
was reproached by his severer critics with 
tending to substitute biographical interest 
for interest in strictly philosophical prob- 
lems. But in comparison with “The Story 
of Oriental Philosophy” Mr. Durant’s book 
was a work of rigorous dialectic, closely 
reasoned, difficult, and profound. 


L. Adams Beck has evidently had in mind 


a class of readers a cut below those of Mr. 
Durant in intelligence. There is nothing in 
her work to suggest that India has produced 
philosophers, in the technical sense, worthy 
of alignment with those of the West, To 
the famous six Hindu philosophical systems 
she barely refers in passing. To Shankara, 
the Hegel of the East, she devotes a short 
chapter concerned solely with the semi- 
mythical biography of his life. The Chi- 
nese philosophers Chu Hsi and Wang Yang- 
Ming are not even mentioned. Her em- 
phasis on biography, far greater than Mr. 
Durant’s, is also far more unfortunate, 
since she has usually only legendary mate- 
rial instead of historical fact to go upon. 
Thus she gravely recounts the traditional 
life of Lao-Tsu without the faintest sug- 
gestion that the very existence of the sage 
is doubtful. A more uncritical work in 
every way it would be hard to imagine. 
And yet the book has its value. The au- 
thor’s enthusiasm for her subject—which is 
really Oriental religion, not philosophy—is 
genuinely contagious. If there is little in 
her book to stimulate the mind, there is 
much to touch the heart. The many limpid 
translations from Hindu and Chinese clas- 
sics in themselves make the volume worth 
possessing. And readers who might be ini- 
tially repelled by the far better but severer 
works of Max Miiller, Paul Deussen, Rad- 
hakrishnan, Dasgupta, and Herbert Giles 
may be led to them by the facile path of 
this “Story of Oriental Philosophy.” 
(Continued on next page) 
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The New Books 
Religion 
(Continued from preceding page) 


CHRIST AND SOCIETY. By CHARLES 
Gore. Scribners. 1928. $2. 


Bishop Gore is the modern equivalent of 
F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley. ‘This 
is not to say that his religio-social message 
is conditioned, as theirs was, by a poorly 
understood sociological knowledge, but is to 
say rather that, in terms of now and of 
modern social theory, he utters that same 
prophetic call to make the world, indus- 
trially and socially, Christ’s world. 

To those who are familiar with Dr. 
Gore’s career and former utterances there 
will be nothing new in this volume. It is, 
rather, a mature restatement of a_ vast 
amount of thoughtful social utterance in 
former years. It is forceful, sensible, in- 
formed. It goes to the heart of matters 
with no delays, and in good English, The 
treatment is historical: social attitudes and 
convictions in the gospels, in the early 
church, in the mediwval church, during the 
renaissance and the reformation, and now. 
It would be hard to find a better book for 
beginners in the study of the Church and 
Society. 

Cuinesz Missions. By Joseph Judson Taylor. 
Neale. $2. 

Tue Drirr oF THE Day. By Burris Jenkins. 
Willett, Clark & Colby. $2. 

Revicion CominGc or Act. By Roy Wood Sel- 
lars. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Jusus, THE Son oF MAN. 
Knopf. 

Anp Was Mave Man. By Leonard Hodgson. 
Longmans, Green. $3.50. 

ForRTHRIGHT OPINIONS WITHIN THE CHURCH. 
By Charles Lewis Slattery. Scribners. $2.50. 

Tue Parasies or Jesus. By Willard H. Rob- 
inson, Jr. University of Chicago Press. $2. 

A Hanppoox or Greek Myrtuotocy. By H. 
J. Rose. Dutton. $4.50. 

ZoroasTRIAN Stuvies. By A. V. Williams Jack- 
son. Columbia University Press. 

ArFirMaATIVE Rericion. By Winfred Ernest 
Garrison. WHarpers. $2. : 

Tue Cuitp’s Reticion. By Pierre Bovet. Dut- 
ton. $2. 

Tue Man or Gauiree. Pictured by Dean Corn- 
well and described by Bruce Barton. Cosmo- 
politan. $2.50. 

Tue Passion For Lire. By John Lewis. Yale 
University Press. $2. 

Tux Humanity oF Gop. 
Buckham. Warpers. $2.50. 


By Kahlil Gibran. 


By John Wright 


Sociology 
THE MAORI PAST AND PRESENT. 
By T. E. Donne. Lippincott. 1928. 


This account of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of New Zealand adds very little to the lit- 


erature about them. Somewhat overloaded 

with native words and involved description, 

it will be heavy going for the casual reader. 

The student will find more systematic ac- 

counts of Maori culture in Tregear’s “Ma- 

ori Race” and Eldson Best’s “The Maori.” 

The book will probably prove of most in- 

terest to those searching for records of con- 

tact between complex and simpler civiliza- 
tions and the administrative and social diffi- 
culties which result. 

Through many years of association with 
the half-civilized Maori, Mr. Donne has 
collected a mass of anecdotal material, much 
of it amusing, some of it very illuminating 
as to the efforts of the untutored mind to 
deal with unfamiliar subjects. And there are 
tales of the adroit white men who rid them- 
selves of ubiquitous Maori visitors by hang- 
ing hams from the ceiling, thus playing up- 
on the Maori fear of food suspended above 
the head. There is the story of the vicissi- 
tudes of the white collector who brought a 
sacred house carving through a near ship- 
wreck, a train derailment to a mysterious 
fire—all prophesied bv the Maori medicine 
man. The author tells the tale of the myste- 
rious fire which destroyed Sir Edwin Gray’s 
house and with it his priceless collection of 
Maori lore, and many anecdotes of the 
gruesome traffic in tattooed human heads, 
ordered when alive and delivered to the 
purchaser a few days later, smoked and hol- 
lowed. All of these make rather amusing 
reading, and the reader who will plough 
through the rather pedantic, intermittently 
moralizing discussion, may be comforted by 
knowing that the dull sections are sound 
enough, although lacking in the vigor and 
vividness which was so characteristic of the 
ancient Maori. 

Tue Cuitp in Primitive Society. By Nathan 
Miller. Brentanos. $3. 

Urspan Sociococy. By Nels Anderson and 
Eduard C. Lindeman. Knopf. 

CurturaL Cuance. By F. Stuart Chapin. 
Century. $3.50. 

Tue Op Savace IN THE New CIvILIZzATION. 
By Raymond B. Fosdick. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50 net. 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 
Binder. Prentice-Hall. $5. 

Cuinese Socrat Oriains. By Herbert F. Rudd. 
University of Chicago Press. $2. 


By Rudolph M. 


Science 
THE BIOLOGY OF INSECTS. By 
Greorce H. CARPENTER. Macmillan. 
1928. $6.50. 


With two volumes previously published 
by the author, this volume completes a most 
satisfactory monograph of the insects. Struc- 
ture and classification are discussed only in 
so far as they are necessary for a proper 


understanding of the habits and physiolog- 
ical activities of the insects. 

The volume is a perfect mine of infor- 
mation regarding not only the simpler phy- 
siological activities, such as feeding, breath- 
ing, moving, sensation, behavior, growth, 
and reproduction, but also the more com- 
plex biological relations, such as social or- 
ganization, adaptation, family life, evolu- 
tion, and the relation of the insects bio- 
logically to other organisms including man. 
The insects present such a multitude of 
forms that the general reader may come to 
think that their study is hopeless simply be- 
cause of the vastness of the field. The en- 
tomologist, in reading the volume, may feel 
that many important and interesting facts 
have been ruthlessly omitted, but the gen- 
eral biologist will find much material of 
the utmost interest on every page. 

Special attention perhaps should be called 
to the chapter discussing social life, which 
is exhibited in literally scores of different 
ways, especially by the termites and the 
hymenoptera. So varied are the methods of 
social organization already described by the 
patient and enthusiastic students of insects 
that it is hard to conceive of a different 
scheme of organization. 

Other chapters which are especially in- 
teresting are those on the biological rela- 
tions of insects and other organisms. At 
this time mention can be made only of the 
important réle which insects play in the 
dissemination of various diseases and of 
their destruction of economically important 
products. 

The book is very fully illustrated with 
line drawings of great clearness and is pro- 
vided with a fairly complete bibliography 
covering some sixteen pages, which will 
prove of great value to the serious student 
who wishes to get at details which would 
be quite out of place in a work of this size. 


THE PUZZLING PLANET, The Earth’s 
Unfinished Story. By E, T. BREWSTER. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1928. 


Both the author and the reading public 
are to be congratulated upon the appear- 
ance of this work. Within the space of 
nineteen chapters the author gives a suc- 
cinct history of the present status of the 
science of geology and its development from 
the time of the cosmogonists. Each im- 
portant phase of the subject is touched upon 
and incidental mention made of the men 
most prominently engaged in its develop- 
ment. The method of treatment is clear 
and unencumbered by unnecessary details. 
Mr. Brewster is well read in his subject 
and has the faculty of expressing himself 
clearly without too great an attempt at pro- 
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N his campaign speeches Herbert Hoover pictures a new day for America 
—a day in which national prosperity brings to hand the ideal of “distrib- 
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fundity. He treats of the earthquake; the 
formation of mountains; the faulting and 
folding of the earth’s crust; where the 
fossils come in; continents adrift (of which 
more anon) ; the ice age, and with the ex- 
ception of petrology seemingly has touched 
upon all phases of his subject with equal 
partiality. The book is well printed with 
good type and paper; the illustrations ex- 
cellent. What more need be asked? 

By way of criticism one might remark 
that the Wegeman Hypothesis, so delight- 
fully explained, is altogether too fanciful 
to be accepted as a matter of fact. The 
supposed connection between the two con- 


tinents is perhaps exaggerated, and incident- 


ally, it is a very singular fact that the up- 
holders of the hypothesis—it has not yet 
reached the dignity of a theory—overlook 
the fact that the present eastern outline of 
the North American continent which js 
made to fit so nicely its eastern neighbor 
is not at all what it must have been when 
the supposed rupturing took place. This, 
however, is no fault of the author and the 
chapter gives a very clear resumé of the 
hypothesis which is doubtless all that Mr. 
Brewster intended. The existence of a solid, 
uncrystallized basaltic glass described on 
page 164, is another of those speculative 
ideas for which the author may well be 
thankful he is not responsible, though it 
certainly gives us something to think about. 

Possibly the untrained reader might find 
a contradiction in the statement that faults 
are produced in ice through shrinkage and 
on page 185 overthrusts produced through 
expansion of the same media. But never 
mind that. It is an admirable book. 

But—is the earth not a problem, rather 
than a puzzle? 


Travel 


LABRADOR LOOKS AT THE ORIENT. 
By Sin WILFRED T. GRENFELL. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1928. $5. 


This log of a vacation trip around the 
world by the famous missionary doctor is 
vibrant with his charming personality and 
replete with acute and humorous observa- 
tions, anecdotes, and information of the 
type found in guide books, but so trans- 
formed as to be attractive instead of re- 
pellant. His encounters with people of all 
classes, including missionaries and high gov- 
ernment officials, gave him unusual oppor- 
tunities to gratify his lively curiosity on all 
subjects, and the benefit is reaped by the 
reader, The book can be recommended to 
those who wish to learn about the Orient, 
not only painlessly, but with distinct 
pleasure. 

The serious student, however, will be ir- 
ritated by the author’s cheerful irresponsibil- 
ity about facts which can be secured from 
any standard book of reference and by his 
tendency to accept without investigation 
many statements made by persons who were 
serving their own ends. We are astonished, 
for instance, to hear that the population of 
Palestine has nearly doubled under the 
British mandate and even Feng yu-hsiang 
would be amused to hear himself called “an 
honest, unselfish, Christian leader.’ Dr. 
Grenfell seems to have some misgivings 
himself and says, “Personally, I have been 
altogether too prone, living among the poor 
on our coast, to listen to all that the under- 
dog says, and often to believe too readily 
allegations and misrepresentations against 
the ruling classes and the merchants.” The 
descriptions of Egypt, Palestine and Irak 
are better than those of India, Malaya, 
China, Korea, and Japan. As is natural, 
his beliefs and prejudices color his views 
on the rule of the backward races by Euro- 
peans, and sometimes he is conscious of a 
difficulty in reconciling them with facts. 
He makes a valiant attempt to be just to 
the Japanese in Korea. 


ROADS TO THE NORTH. By CuarLes 


S. Brooks, Illustrated by JuLia Mc- 
CuNE Fiory. Harcourt, Brace. 1928. 
$3. 


Mr. Brooks is a pleasant and humorous 
traveller, with a substantial knowledge of 
English history and literature. He tra- 
velled by bicycle from Southampton to this 
side the Scottish border, and is able to cor- 
rect a number of tourist and Baedeker ob- 
sessions; for instance, Savernake forest is 
better worth seeing than the New Forest, 
Arebury than Stonehenge, and Tamworth 
Castle than Kenilworth. One of his com- 
panions collected samplers, marvels of ju- 
venile piety, all the way from the Channel! 
to Scotland. What a happy idea! In fact, 
Mr. Brook’s moral with respect to travel is 
the old and sound one, namely, that if you 
go about England afoot or by bicycle, 
avoiding trains and automobiles, avoiding 
crowds and too noted places, and making 
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your own discoveries—the chances are that, 
even from a short trip, your results will be 
better. The illustrations by Julia McCune 
Flory are delightful. 


THE SPANISH PAGEANT. By ArrHur 
STANLEY RicGs. Bobbs-Merrill. 1928. 
$5. 

The baffling and elusive riddle that is 
Spain is discussed with discrimination and 
intelligence by Mr. Riggs, who first visited 
the country seventeen years ago and who 
has made many trips there since. With a 
good command of the language and a very 
real appreciation of the land and its people, 
which he sums up in the single word heroic, 
he writes about many cities, and is able to 
understand the contrasting charm of Anda- 
lusia and the lure of somber Toledo, to re- 
yive the ancient glories of that most glo- 
rious of cities, Cordoba, and to discuss 
briefly, but penetratingly, the probable or- 
igins of the people whose blood, now 
blended with the blood of Visigoth, Roman, 
and Moor, has given so distinct a character 
to the Peninsular. 

There is the widest of wide gaps be- 
tween such a book, which, without being in 
the least presumptuous, does reveal a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the country about 
which it is written, and the run of travel 
books turned out by speeding tourists, who, 
with one eye upon an antiquated Baedeker 
—there are no recent ones—and the other 
upon the more obvious features of the land- 
scape, set down their “impressions,” to 
which they usually add bits gleaned from 
other voluines as hastily and carelessly 
written as their own. Americans have been 
grave offenders in this respect; the English- 
men who write about Spain usually show 
more respect for their subject. 

Mr, Riggs’s book is an account of a re- 
cent automobile tour, and therefore of par- 
ticular value to others who can afford this 
method of transportation. Spanish roads 
are not yet perfect, but there are many miles 
of fine highways, and there is always the 
delight of the little villages away from the 
railway. 

“The Spanish Pageant” is distinguished, 
too, by the number and excellence of its 
illustrations, many of them taken by the 
author. There are many pictures of castles, 
such as the great old ruin at Coca, which 
give the proper romantic touch, although in 
his text Mr. Riggs is careful to point out 
that Spanish life is not altogether made up 
of corridas, jotas, and churros, which might 
be loosely translated as beer and _ skittles. 
His is an excellent book to read before 
visiting the most unspoiled country left in 
Europe. 


TRAVELS IN TARTARY, TIBET, AND 
CHINA. By EvarisTE ReEGis Huc. 
Edited by H. D’AARDENNE DE TIZAE, 
Translated by WILLIAM — HAZLITT. 
Knopf. 1928. $3. 

Father Huc compiled in Macao _ this 
classic account of his wanderings. It was 
first published in French in 1850, and 
since then there have been many editions 
both in French and in English. It has now 
been brought out by Harper & Brothers in 
their “Broadway Travellers” series. They 
have made use of the translation by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, to which the eminent French 
Orientalist, Professor Paul Pelliot, has sup- 
plied an exceedingly valuable introductory 
chapter. It would have been impossible to 
have selected a man better qualified from 
every viewpoint to write this introduction. 

Father Huc was a Lazarist and was orig- 
inally sent out from France to the missions 
whick the Lazarist Fathers maintained in 
Mongolia, With his fellow missionary, 
Joseph Gabet, he set out in the summer of 
1844 and eventually reached Lhasa, whence 
he made his way to Macao, where he ar- 
rived in October, 1846. 

It is very doubtful if the two Lazarists 
had Lhasa definitely in mind as their goal 
when they set out; indeed, it seems prob- 
able that Father Huc had no idea of the 
importance of his journey until he found 
the enthusiasm with which his exploit was 
1eceived upon his arrival in the Portuguese 
Colony. Throughout the centuries, and 
even to a certain extent up to the present 
time, Tibet has maintained a shroud of mys- 
tery. As long ago as 1661 two Jesuits 
travelled from Peking to India by way of 
Lhasa, but to all intents and purposes they 
went straight through the country looking 
neither to left nor right, and the same may 
be said of the Dutchman, Van de Putte, 
who made the same journey in the opposite 
direction during the early years of the 
eighteenth century. During the latter part 
of that century, and the early years of the 
nineteenth century, Bogle and Manning and 
Turner each made expeditions into Tibet, 
but it was not until Sir Francis Younghus- 
band’s military expedition in 1902 that the 
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veil of mystery became to any great extent 
dissipated. 

Explorers, whether clerical or lay, are 
unfortunately only too often inclined to be 
jealous of each other, and Abbé Huc’s 
achievement has been frequently and un- 
justly attacked. It is true that certain in- 
accuracies may be found in his narrative, 
and that it is not in the least a scientific ac- 
count, but there can be no denying that he 
made a most remarkable journey, and has 
written about it in a manner that will make 
it live in the popular mind when the 
achievements of many of his critics and de- 
tractors have long been committed to obli- 
vion. Indeed, that distinguished explorer, 
Przewalski, who has given his name to the 
Asiatic wild horse, and who was bitter in 
his denunciation of Huc, has left no account 
behind him to compare in any way with that 
of the Lazarist Father. 

We first read Father Huc’s voyage in the 
original French edition many years ago, 
and since then have frequently reread it. It 
is the delightful personal touches abound- 
ing in it that endear it to the average 
reader. Too often explorers leave us only 
barren accounts of stages and days’ marches 
and bleak topographical notes. These may 
be interesting to the scientist and student, 
but the general reader will turn from them, 
thereby limiting their usefulness to a very 
small group. Father Huc makes us live 
with him the every-day life of camp and 
march. We become his intimates and enjoy 
with him his successes, and suffer with him 
in his trials and fatigues. 

These volumes of the “Broadway Travel- 
lers” series are furnished with an excellent 
map that permits the general reader to fol- 
low the missionary’s route with sufficient 
detail to be intelligent, but not enough to 
become a burden. The only criticism we 
would have, and it is a small one, is the 
custom employed of joining the s’s and t’s 
and the c’s and t’s together. We suppose that 
this was done in the endeavor to add a touch 
of “temps jadis,” but personally we find it 
fatiguing to the unaccustomed eye, just as 
we have where the old form of the double 
“9? has been employed, in the endeavor to 
maintain a flavor of age. 


Winpows oF Asta. By A. P. Richardson. Con- 
cord, N. H.: Rumford Press. 


By L. M. 


Davidson. Dutton. $1.50. 
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CONCETTA THE CORAL GIRL. By 
Vircinia OLcotrr. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes. 1928. $1.75. 


Reviewed by LEONILDA I, SANSONE 


Land of apricot and olive, 

Girded by an azure sea 

Graced with golden lemon orchards, 
Is the Island Sicily— 


OT often does it fall to our lot to read 
such a charming and delightful book 
as Miss Olcott’s latest. From the first 
stanza of the poem “Sicily” to the last 
“Addio,” the author saturates her book with 
the beauty and the fascination of Taormina- 
on-the-Hills. From the baby Concetta, 
named Coralina by her elder brother, and 
the old, old Nonna, whose face is wrinkled, 
to every character in the book, she makes 
us feel that we are in Italy among a warm- 
hearted people, generous and kind. The only 
incongruous person is Ann, the English girl 
surely little English girls are not as 
wicked and stiff as this “cattiva”! 
Especially pleasing is the serene atmos- 
phere of the whole book. Not a word 
about the Fascismo (for 
which we are grateful), not a disturbing 
note in the whole calm, quiet life led by 
these simple village people, who have such 
a mixture of blood running in their veins. 
It is a pleasure to have described in so quiet 
and picturesque a style, such a common 
every-day scene as going to the fountain 
for water. 


much-discussed 


The plot of the story is simple, but such 
beautiful description needs no plot. Con- 
cetta is about to have a birthday, and the 
fine lacy earrings that her brother had made 
especially for her, all in gold and coral, 
were lost! Dramatic and moving is the 
scene when Ann bursts in upon the birthday 
party. 

The book is well put together. Miss 
Charlotte Smith is to be congratulated upon 
illustrations, She has 
caught the color and life of Taormina and 
has added a great deal of charm to an al 
ready charming book. 


her appropriate 


Miss E. Mackinstry. 


— 
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fun, 


Are here in the book that Elizabeth’s done. 
With his nose in the pillow, the sleepiest 


mouse 


Lies snug in his bed in a quaint little house. 


The reindeer are there in a big double spread. 


THE FOSSIL FOUNTAIN, By Arruur 


Mason and Mary FRANK, Illustrated 
by JAy VAN EverEN. New York: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. 1928. $1.75. 


Reviewed By KATHERINE SEITZ 
T= quiet and convincing little story 

combines a realistic method, and an 
imaginative theme. Willa, the child of a 
western forest-ranger, has been given the 
gift of understanding the language of the 
animal world. Her special friend is the 
Trade Rat, who never steals as some rats 
do, but merely abstracts what he wants, 
leaving in exchange what he considers the 
just equivalent. On one occasion he takes 
Willa’s silver mug, because, as he explains 
to Willa, he needs it to fetch water from 
the magic Fossil Fountain to cure an old 
friend of his, the lonely miner, Jerry 
Sloane. The idea of the magic fountain 
arouses all of Willa’s curiosity, as it will 
that of the child reader. 


It comes as a somewhat trivial ending 
to a story with a good deal of quiet charm 
that the Trade Rat’s final present to Willa 
should prove to be a gold nugget. Im- 
mediately the grown-ups are on the trail of 
more nuggets, and we are left with the 
prospect of riches for Willa and Jerry 
Sloane. But in spite of this commonplace 
ending; in spite, too, of the sense one has 
that the book does not quite live up to its 
possibilities, “The Fossil Fountain” stands 
out from the rank and file in several re- 
spects. It is no small achievement to make 
the talk of animals as casual and convine- 
ing as that of human beings, yet one reads 
through “The Fossil Fountain” without the 
slightest sense of unreality or absurdity. Jay 
Van Everen’s pictures are definite in line 
and color, and in one case at least, in his 
illustration of the tortoise’s dream, really 
excellent in conception and execution, And 
the child of the eastern states will make 
several new animal-friends among the char- 
acters, and find much fresh material in the 
background. As a “The Fossil 
has much to recommend it to 


whole, 
Fountain” 
the attention of those making lists for seven- 
to ten-year-old children. 






grin, 
*\ Nick there’ll be clatter 
vy 


and din. 


the prance and the 


ie 
eure, 





. 
‘\ 


The ark and the soldiers—lots of toys and a sled. 
For Christmas, I hope, they’ll give me that book 
For I’ve laughed and I’ve laughed ’til my sides fairly shook.” 


Angelo Patri. 


3.00 


E..P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


2.00 
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Bibliopsyching Nonsense Verses and Drawings 


(Continued from page 489) 
Virginia Woolf’s “Orlando” (Harcourt, 
Brace), one of the most interesting novels 
of the season, in our list. Your literary 
friend will particularly enjoy it. 

Here come the poets: Robert Frost with 
“West Running Brook” (Holt), Edna St. 
Vincent Millay with “The Buck in the 
Snow” (Harpers) ; Lee Wilson Dodd, with 
“The Great Enlightenment” (Harpers) ; 
Robinson Jeffers with “Cawdor”? (Live- 
right) ; Elinor Wylie with “Trivial Breath” 
(Knopf); Archibald McLeish with his 
curious and interesting “The Hamlet of A. 
MacLeish” (Houghton Mifflin). There’s 
an “Anthology of World Poetry” (Boni), 
edited by Mark Van Doren, that your 
friends would probably welcome, and 
there’s a new volume of Hardy poems, 
“Winter Words” (Macmillan). 

And now for the grand finale, those 
biographies we think your artistic and liter- 
ary friends will like: “Francois Villon” 
(Coward-McCann), by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis; “Zola and His Time” (Macaulay), 
by Joseph Mathewson; “Leonardo the Flor- 
entine” (Harpers), by Rachel Annand Tay- 
lor; “Goethe” (Putnams), by Emil Lud- 
wig; “Early Life of Thomas Hardy” 
(Macmillan), by his wife; “Susan B. An- 
thony” (Stokes), by Rheta Childe Dorr; 
“Keeping off the Shelf” (Dutton), by Mrs. 
Whiffen; “Backtrailers from the Middle 
Border” (Macmillan), by Hamlin Gar- 
land; “Eroica” (Simon & Schuster), by 
Samuel Chotzinoff, a life of Beethoven; 
and “On My Way” (Liveright), by Art 
Young. It isn’t a biography but we must 
mention here George C. D. Odell’s “Annals 
of the New York Stage” (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press), volumes III and IV of which 
have just appeared. And that book we 
were to have slipped in surreptitiously? We 
didn’t. It is “Hows and Whys of Cook- Affinity 
ing” (University of Chicago Press), by 


By WiLu1AM Rose BENET 





Academic Dilemma 


Evelyn G. Halliday and Isabel T. Noble. ard 4 rage g ty on 2 ERE is Professor Zachary Shad 
And so weve brought you from Wana- ~ Os an¢ bd and human Surrounded by the pets he had. 
maker’s to cooking by way of history, fic- — He loved all Nature’s various forms 


tion, and poetry. And now we bid you a _ ai ae a — ' From elephants to angleworms. 
; ; y neaments—Oh my no!— re a. 4 ena aa 

a fearful farewell. We may lose our head radidicrysan dNeeraecetag ae Yet often, in a reverie dim, — 

tombirow And yet, regard them from the neck up, I wonder if his pets loved him? 


And on how many points we check up. 





P. S—-Our worst fears are realized. We 
have written too much for one possible 
combination of columns and too little by 
this paragraph we are adding for another. 
But we are not yet at, the end of our rope, 
largely because our printers are kinder than 
they know in not having gone to press ac- 
cording to schedule. We still have time 
to write a filler, and we’ve hit upon the 
happy expendient of furbishing up our 
pages with drawings and verses we ex- 
tracted from one of our associates the other 
day, and have been storing up against a 
rainy day. To be perfectly honest we did 
intend them for this number. We’re merely 
talking about them now because we have 
to fill this space. But then we’re glad we 
have a chance to call attention to their 
presence. Observe their humor and their 
profound tragedy. Ah, poor men and 
beasts! Blessings on you, 








Irish Plays 


THREE LAST PLAYS. By Lapy Gree- 
ory. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1928. $2, 

Reviewed by SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


(5 seme is a subject in which our 
footing is none too sure. If this book 
were entitled Last Three Plays, we would 
feel a conviction of finality. But if there 
can be as many as three last plays, surely 
there can bc still more than three last plays. 
And so we cherish a hope that the good 
Lady Augusta has left the door ajar, despite 
the note in which she says, 

My decision that these three plays . . . must 
be my last has been made without advice save 
from the almanac, and rather from pride than 
modesty—for I do not think I have yet become, 
and would not willingly become, the counter- 
part of :-— 





Intimate and absorbing sketches 
of America’s best-known story tellers 


THEODORE DREISER 


By DAVID KARSNER 


Illustrated by Esther M. Mattsson 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON BooTtH TARKINGTON 

JAMES BRANCH CABELL EUGENE O’NEILL CCHRISTOPHER MorRLEY 
SINCLAIR LEwIs EpGaR LEE MASTERS CLARENCE DARROW 
KONRAD BERCOVICI CarRL SANDBURG WILL DURANT 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


eeet your favorite authors in their 
studios—at their firesides—and spend delightful 
evenings in chatty visits. Mr. Karsner gives us 
intimate, personal glimpses of these leading 
American writers. 


When you give a copy to a friend be 


BEN HEcHT 
WILL RoGeErs 
HENpbrICK W. VAN LOON 


At Book 
Stores A book of depth and 
$2.50 dignity as well as one 
By Mail f 
$2.60 of gayety. 


sure to get one for yourself 


LEWIS COPELAND CO., 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 








some poor guest 
Who may not rudely be dismissed 
But has outstayed his welcome while 
And brings the jest without the smile! 


a fear that seems groundless, for if these 
are not the best of her abundant dramatic 
output, they hold well to her high level; 
there is the same deft craftsmanship, and 
the fine sense that in reading or seeing her 
work you are in the presence of literature, 
and the unfailing sheer delight. On the 
printed page, they read well; and they have 
already passed the highest test of presenta- 
tion at the Abbey Theatre. 

Ever since she began writing plays, Lady 
Gregory tells us, she “had a desire to write 
one on Cervantes’s great theme.” The re- 
sult is all the better, doubtless, for the long 
brooding. Something, surely, of the toler- 
ance, the mellow understanding, the philo- 
sophical acceptance of the world’s buffets, 
which the author has had to cultivate dur- 
ing her often stormy career, have gone into 
the shaping of her Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance, a figure who moves through 
scenes of sheer farce not only vestured in 
unsullied dignity, but touched by a fine 
compassion, in the three-act play obliquely 
entitled ‘“Sancho’s Master.” Quixote it is 
about whom the action centers, though 
Sancho is also much to the fore—a lively 
Sancho, not so much a fool as a naive and 
blustery schemer. Lady Gregory’s gently 
deflating art brings everything to the level 
of lovable humanity. Sparingly, but effec- 
tively, she uses those twists of Irish idiom 
with which she has made us familiar. They 
are like a check-rein, so that no matter how 
far the steed may prance into ancient times 
and Spanish scenes, he is ever and again 
brought deftly back into a universal focus. 
These twists of Irish idiom are particularly 
helpful, too, in those inevitable passages— 
those “butler and chamber-maid passages” 
—between minor characters, which are the 
playwright’s immemorial device for letting 
the reader or the audience in on the situa- 
tion. Take the following exchange, for in- 
stance: 

HousexeePer: He will be coming in here in a 
few minutes. He is putting on the frilled 
shirt I had aired for him. But his strength 
is greatly reduced. Though as to all the eggs 
I spent getting it up a little, God and the 
world is my witness, and my hens that will 
not let me lie! 

Carasco: That fever should have left him very 
weak in the limbs. 

HovusexeePer: It did so. 

Carasco: More than that maybe? 

Housekeeper: Ah, he'll be all right now he is 
leaving the bed. 

Carasco: You can speak out to me, I being 
his close friend and his adviser. You did not 
take notice of there being any queer way in 
his mind? 

Housexeerer: Ah, what would ail his mind, 
and he so full of learning? 

Carasco:  Tush—with all his learning a child 
might nearly persuade him it was night at 
neonday.... 

As a reading play, “Sancho’s Master” has 
the fault that the playwright’s devices by 
which Lady Gregory crowds into the second 
and third acts so many of the noble and 
pathetic Don’s adventures, make for a dis- 
jointed effect and a bit of a strain upon 
credulity. 

The second play, “Dave,” is typically 
Gregorian. The absurd intoxication of 
family pride is held up to laughter and rid- 
dled with an irony which the nuble author 
has never surpassed, Nor has she ever done 
much better than in her unmasking, in the 
person of Timothy, of the eternal cringing 
hypocrite who flatters the great while des- 
pising them. But the major theme is again 
compassion—a cry against that kind of cru- 
elty which tells the friendless waifs of the 
world that they are bad and despicable until 
in fact they become so. 

Without the text of Moliére’s “Le Bour- 
geois Gentihomme” before us, it is never- 
theless evident that “The Would-be Gentle- 
man” is a rendering so, literal that it leaves 
little to say in praise of the self-effacing 
translator, but makes it possible to say that 
this particular masterpiece of the great 
Frenchman is still as actable and delightful 
and as true in its farcical irony as it was 
in the days when the elegant court of France 
laughed at it. 

If our count is correct, Augusta, Lady 
Gregory, with this collection brings the 
number of her plays to twenty-eight. A 
wide field they cover: historical tragedy 
made real in “Dervorgila”; patriotism made 
glamorous in “The Rising of the Moon”; 
ancient legend made human in “Grania”; 
folkways hit off with love, with irony, with 
a bit of a sting, in “The Workhouse Ward” 
and “Spreading the News” and “Hyacinth 
Halvey”—and nothing in the long list not 
touched with distinction. May it be true 
that she has left the door a little ajar, and 
that despite the almanac and grammar, there 
may be more “last plays.” 
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The Reader’s Guide 


ConpDuUCTED BY May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review, 


“Will you be so kind,” gasps the West- 
borough, Mass., Public Library, “as to tell 
me if there is truth in the story told to a 
large class at Boston University lately by a 
woman reading to the class from ‘The 
House at Pooh Corner, that the reason Mr. 
Milne was to write no more books about 
Christopher Robin is because little Christo- 
pher died last summer? I am positive she 
was mistaken, but seek your statement as 
authoritative.” 


HE real Christopher Robin, “Billy 
Moon,” is the livest small boy I know. 
You may get an idea of how alive he is by 
sending to E, P. Dutton for a broadside, 
with an account by the conductor of this 
department of a boxing-match between 
“Moon” and “Blue” Milne, and a picture 
of the father, drawn by the son. Also it 
makes clear why there are to be no more 
Pooh books—though that should be clear 
to anyone reading the last chapter of “The 
House at Pooh Corner.” 


O sooner had the list of novels about 
middle age gone to press than the 
prize one appeared. This is the latest work 
of the specialist on this time of life, W. B. 
Maxwell, who in “We Forget Because We 
Must” (Doubleday, Doran) has produced 
a novel that youth or maturity could read 
to advantage. For it is devoted to making 
it clear that people keep sane and sound by 
not being able to live always.on the keen 
edge of ecstasy, whether of joy or pain, 
and it does this by going through the highly 
varied experiences of a married pair whose 
story begins in 1895, In some ways it re- 
minds me of the best (and most popular) 
play on the London stage this autumn, 
Monckton Hoffe’s “Many Waters,” which 
also goes through an “ordinary couple’s” 
long married life scene by scene—and gets 
from seven to ten rousing curtain calls on 
most of its performances. 

Another book that would have been 
added to a list had it appeared in time is 
Fiilép-Miller’s “Rasputin: the Holy Devil” 
(Viking), which gives more space to 
Rasputin’s activities and his influence on the 
Russian royal family than any of the books 
I mentioned, though as literature it is noth- 
ing much. I think this must be the book 
my correspondent had in mind though per- 
haps it was Prince Youssupoff’s “Rasputin” 
(McVeagh). Also I would have added to 
the books on Catharine the Great, Vladimir 
Poliakoff’s “When Lovers Ruled Russia” 
(Appleton); it is admirable not only for 
a well-balanced summing-up of her career 
and a vivid presentation of her character, 
but, as it takes in the time from Peter the 
Great through that of Great Catherine, her 
reign is shown in relation to those of other 
sovereigns—a valuable feature of the work, 
which combines erudition with an ingratiat- 
ing style. 

N. S. R., Hawkeye, lowa, asks what ts 
the most authoritative, complete edition of 
the Memoirs of Casanova obtainable to- 
day in the United States by one of slender 
means. , 


N Stefan Zweig’s “Adepts in Sclf- 

Portraiture” (Viking), a critical analysis 
of the autobiographies of Casanova, Stend- 
hal, and Tolstoy, the author is “compelled 
to point out that we still lack the original 
text of Casanova’s memoirs, in default of 
which we have no right to pass a final judg- 
ment upon his capacity as a prose writer. 
The text we know is only a Bowdlerized 
version made by a French teacher of 
languages a century ago to the order of 
F, A. Brockhaus, the owner of the original 
manuscript. . . The owner of the manu- 
script, an obdurate autocrat, keeps the preci- 
ous document locked up in the firm’s safe, 
and thanks to this arbitrary determination 
of an individual, one of the most interesting 
works in the literature of the whole world 
can only be read and appraised in a grossly 
distorted form. Hitherto, the firm of 
Brockhaus has not even vouchsafed any 
adequate reason for this obstinate refusal.” 
Possibly the reader of Zweig’s piquant re- 
view of the work in this book may be able 
to think up a few reasons here and there, 
that whether adequate or not might keep it 
out of Boston. 

The same reader asks if the “Life of 
Julie de Lespinasse,” by the late Marquis 
de Ségur (whose life of Marie Antoinette 
has just appeared in English), has ever been 
translated. It appeared in the Reoue des 
Deux Mondes in 1905; in 1907 it was pub- 


lished in English here by Holt and is now 
out of print. There is a biographical study 
of Mlle. de Lespinasse in “The Women of 
the Salons” (Putnam), by “S. G. Tallen- 
tyre,” whose real name is Evelyn Beatrice 
Hall. The “Letters of Julie de Lespinasse,” 
for which this reader also asks, were pub- 
lished in English in a limited edition of 
200 copies (Hardy, Pratt) in 1901, trans- 
lated by K. P. Wormley and with Sainte 
Beuve’s introduction. 


“Can you suggest two or three good 
tales,” cries O. R. C., Boston, Mass. “My 
brother likes good literature, but he fairly 
froths at the mouth over a certain type of 
modern novel like, say, ‘The Closed Gar- 
den.’ ‘Gad, haven’t any of these modern 
fellows a tale to tell? he roars, and turns 
back to such robust narratives as Gil Blas, 
or to his Cellini. It keeps me busy trying 
to find the sort of thing he likes, for he will 
have none of such writers as Jeffery Farnol, 
etc. He did like ‘Spinster of this Parish’ 
and ‘Spanish Gold? I am at the end of 
my string, but you are never at the end 
of yours: if you know of any well written 
books that tell a spirited yarn, do write 
me,” 


A’ Lothario said to Mignon, “Too well 
I know thy anguish.” How familiar 
this roar to the ear of anyone in the book- 
business! Let publishers lend one of theirs 
to the letter quoted above. Houghton Mif- 
flin is one of those who have, for this house 
publishes a regular series of stories with 
something doing, R. Pertwee’s ‘“Gentle- 
men March” being a recent one. John 
Buchan’s “Witch Wood” is another, but this 
runs away with any series; not often can 
you find a thumping good story that is also 
a subtle study of witchcraft and a histori- 
cal novel of high rank; not often can you 
watch from the top of a tree a coven of 
Scotch deacons in the time of Montrose 
dancing at the wild rites of the Sabbat. 
“Here Comes an Old Sailor (Doubleday, 
Doran), by Alfred Tresidder Sheppard (an 
author whose name even a typewriter can 
scarce be induced not to misspell), held me 
for two days oblivious to the dirtiest weather 
of this September’s mid-Atlantic, and this 
tale is historical too. So is George Preedy’s 
“General Crack” (Dodd, Mead), a wide- 
spread picaresque romance very popular 
abroad earlier in the year. J. C. Snaith’s 
“Surrender” (Appleton) is a Foreign 
Legion and desert story that keeps the nose 
to the page. “The Island of Captain 
Sparrow,” by Sydney Fowler Wright 
(Cosmopolitan), is ghastly, romantic, in- 
credible, and convincing, not to be laid 
down till done, I have taken it for granted 
that this reader knows the novels of Saba- 
tini; if he will take W. B. Maxwell in a 
somewhat less adventurous mood than the 
“Spinster,” there is a new one by this 
author, called “We Forget Because We 
Must” (Doubleday, Doran) that I am 
heartily glad I own, and that I heartily 
wish everyone with a heart would read. 
The tale is really in the title; at least it 
is as good as the title promises. 


D.N. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been long 
looking for a cheap, unabridged, unex- 
purgated, aptly translated edition of the 
essays of Montaigne. .He admits the charm 
of Florio’s, but wishes one more accurate. 
He has heard that the Oxford University 
Press has a new one. 


HE “Essays” translated by G. B. Ives 
(Harvard University Press) are cer- 
tainly not cheap, either in appearance— 
four beautifully printed volumes designed, 
I believe, by Bruce Rogers,—nor in price 
($25), but it is a faithful interpretation of 
high thought, the result of almost a life- 
time of devotion. Why a few passages in 
a work so scholarly should have remained 
chastely shrouded in French, I cannot 
imagine, The new edition published by the 
Oxford University Press in 1927 is edited 
by E. J. Trechmann, and is complete. It 
is in two volumes; it is claimed as fairly 
literal and true to the spirit of the original. 
A new biography is just coming from 
Holt that will interest this reader. This is 
André Lamande’s “Montaigne, Grave and 
Gay,” a translation from the French at once 
attractive and authentic. We have not had 
much about him in English for the general 
reader: Edward Dowden’s “Michel de 
Montaigne” (Lippincott) is a biography 
largely made of quotations, intended for 
those who do not know the essays. 
(Continued on next page) 
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A Book a Month for the 


Picture Books from Foreign Lands 


By BERNARD & ELINOR DARWIN 
Selected by the Junior Book of the Month 


Club and the Junior League Magazine as 
the Book of the Month for younger children. 














Children’s Christmas 


TOOTLEOO TWO 


$2.00 











AUNT GREEN, AUNT BROWN 
AND AUNT LAVENDER 
1] $2.25 
OLLE’S SKI TRIP 

$2.00 
Two delightful Swedish picture books told and illustrated by Elsa 
Beskow. Each book has a distinct story and there is a lovely colored 
full-page illustration opposite each page of text, and there are spot draw- 
ings in black and white in the text itself. Translated by Siri Andrews. 





WHEN JESUS WAS 
BORN By W. R. BOWIE 
Illustrated by C. B. FALLs 


Dr. Bowie has solved for parents the 
problem of how first to tell the story 
of the birth of Christ. Selected by 
the Junior Book of the Month Club 
and the Junior League Magazine for 
the Supplementary List of Books for 
Younger Children. Illustrated in 
color and in black and white by 
C. B. Falls. $.75. Special, limited 
autographed edition, $3.50. 


BOOTS of the HOLLY 
TREE INN 
By CHARLES DICKENS 


Illustrated by Marie LAwson 


“An attractive new edition of this 
story of the elopment of Master 
Harry, eight years old, and his tiny 
sweetheart, a year younger.”"—Clara 
E. Hunt in the Bookshelf for Boys 
and Girls. One of Dickens’ most 
entrancing Christmas stories, and one 
that deserves to be better known. 
Charmingly illustrated. $1.50. 








ALPHABET PEOPLE 


By LOIS LENSKI 


Lois Lenski, whose “Jack Horner's Pie’ won 
a place in the Fifty Best Books of the Year 
Exhibit, has written and illustrated this gay, 
modern alphabet book that will appeal to all 
children. Whimsical, catchy verses about the 
friends of every child. Over one hundred 


pages in color. $2.50. 
FREE: Beautifully illustrated 











catalogue of Books for Boys 


and Girls sent upon request. Full of Christmas suggestions. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


. 49 E. 33rd Street 


- New York, N.Y. 














Tre New York Times :—* For 
over four hundred pages this 
remarkable first novel of Geor- 
gina Garry never drops from 
the high emotional wy to 
which it is attuned. It is the 
honest story of a kept woman, 
one so lovely that to part with 
her was like throwing away 
roses that have given delight... 
The book is daringly written.” 


Town anp Country:—“A very 
remarkable first novel written 
in a crisp decisive style which 
leaps out from the background 
of the usual wishy-washy novel 
like a lightning flash at mid- 
night.” 

Tue New Repusiic:—*She 
handles an unusual theme with- 
out smirking proudly over her 
own daring...an honest piece 


of work.” 
Tue Eveninc Post: —“The fine 
thing about this novel is the un- 





is everyone reading 


PIGSTIES 
witH SPIRES 


Probably because 
most everybody you meet says: 


Have you read it? 
Don’t miss it! 


The Critics sit in Judgment: 


A New Best Seller 


$2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


comgecuting truthfulness of 
it. It is skilfully written... But, 
it isa t deal more than a 
creditable first novel. It is life 
seen by a conscientious artist.” 


Tue Burraco Eveninc News:— 
“It is very likely to be the book 
of the year rather than the 
month. 


Tue Boston Giospe:—“ Now 
and then the mail brings to a 
newspaper office on a hot sum- 
mer night something that adds 
a bit of lavender to the seasonal 
drabness of life. That’s what 
this story has brought.” 


Lone Istanp Dairy News:— 
Sonia is a genuine surprise— 
a delightful bit of humanity, 
who develops so naturally that 
it is with real regret that the 
door must close on her.” 


Cuicaco Dairy News:—“One of 
the best of the year.” 
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The Reader’s Guide 
(Continued from preceding page) 


ERE are several calls for help that 

cannot be longer held off: P. H. B. 
Cragmoor, Colorado, asks if there are any 
books that tell how to write out the scenario 
or pantomime for a ballet. He has the 
ideas all bubbling for a ballet group but 
does not know what the printed directions 
would look like. I would like to know 
myself: I have often wondered. A. B., 
Harrisonburg, Va., needs to find again a 
short story about a negro conjurer “Uncle 
Reliable” and three boys who played a 
prank on him on Christmas Eve. F. B., 
New York, is “too loyal a Washingtonian 
to refrain from calling your attention “to 
the statement in the praise of Glenn 
Hughes’s ‘Story of the Theatre’ that he 
is of the University of Wisconsin.” “The 


error,” says he, “is of little importance, but 
I dislike to see Wisconsin credited with Mr. 
Hughes, when he has for the past several 
years been affiliated with the University of 
Washington at Seattle, and is an outstanding 
literary figure on the Pacific Coast.” This 
is the sort of blunder I usually make when 
I take my eye for an instant off the page 
from which I am quoting: the accuracy of 
this department, such as it is, is ensured by 
the fact that I have a very poor verbal 
memory. So I do not depend upon it at 
all. But when the Director of the British 
Library of Information, 5 East 45th Street, 
N. Y., points out that I told a reading club 
about two histories of Scotland, one by 
“Pp, H. Terry” and the other by “C, S. 
Broun,” and that the historians in question 
are presumably the well-known authorities 
Peter Hume Brown and Charles Sanford 
Terry, “in which case there is a double 





THE LAST of the x 
CALIFORNIA 


RANGERS 


COSSLEY-BATT-: 


Famous Explorer, Lecturer and Writer 


A Beautifully Bound Book; 318 pages; 


Many Unusual Illustrations. 


ALL BOOKSTORES, $2.50; oR 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-860 Fourth Avenue, New York 







HIS BIOGRAPHY OF 
The Last of the California 
Rangers, Captain William J. 
Howard, is rich in records of 
adventure, dangers, and 
fearless exploits, and will 
serve to make clearer than 
ever some of the most in- 
teresting features of the 
development of the West 
and of the times of western 
pioneers. 

Unusual incidents connected 
with the lives of General 
Sam Houston, Senator Brod- 
erick, Judge David Terry, 
General U. S. Grant, Gen- 
eral Connor, Colonel Edward 
Baker, Joaquin Murieta and 
others, are brought to light 
for the first time; they had 
for political reasons hereto- 
fore been suppressed. 





























EMOTION AS THE BASIS 
OF CIVILIZATION 


by 
J. H. DENISON 


With an introduction by 
Pror. GeorcE Foor Moore, of Harvard University 


Basing his work on the theory that every successful 
civilization has owed its success to an elaborate system 
by which certain emotions were cultivated, the author 
gives a complete review of world history from primitive 
times to America of the present day. A remarkable 
and thought-provoking book, indicating a new and 
startling view-point from which history can be studied. 


at all bookstores 


Scribners 











SSS 
SS 


Keep running after a dog, and he will 
never bite you; drink always before the 
Thirst, and it will never come upon you. 


—Frangois Rabelais=in 


A Christmas Book 


By D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


Author of Francois Villon 


$3.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., New York City 





mistake”; I can but shiver and declare that 
the appearance of these authorities under 
these aliases was as much of a surprise to 
me as it could have been to him. M. 4. J., 
Washington, D. C., asks where she can get 
a copy of “Mary’s Meadow,” by Juliana 
H. Ewing. Brentano says it is out of print, 
and she could use several copies, as “I want 
the rising generation to enjoy my privi- 
leges.” Perhaps some reader of this may 
know of a hidden store of lovely Ewings 
here in America. One way of sharing the 
enjoyment of early privileges is to bring 
about the reprinting of some dear lost book. 
Thus we have just been blest by “The 
Bastable Children” (Coward-McCann), E. 
Nesbit’s records of a large family of 
affable children whose doings used to en- 
liven the back pages of the Strand Magazine 
in the days when it was still publishing 
“portraits of celebrities at various ages,” 
and might at any moment slip in a story in 
which a surprising new detective, Sherlock 
Holmes, would manage some masterpiece of 
deduction. Four of these Bastable stories 
are now in one fine big book: there will 
have to be another, for this one does not 
include the one about the Peasmead or 
sand-fairy that the children dug up on the 
beach. Another lovely one thus rescued by 
Helen Fish of Stokes, is Frank Stockton’s 
“The Poor Count’s Christmas,” a gem of 
ray so serene that no child who read it in 
St. Nicholas but will insist on giving it to 
his grandchildren. Why, the pictures of 
that tale formed part of the charming 
crazy-quilt of past illustrations that was for 
years the end-papers of the bound volumes 
of that magazine—and if you do not re- 
call those end-papers yon simply are: too 
young for me to bother with. Helen Fish 
brought back Julian Hawthorne’s “Rumpty- 
Dudget’s Tower” (Stokes), in like manner, 
and Louise Seaman of Macmillan has en- 
riched contemporary childhood with several 
minor classics now safe in “The Little 
Library”: the most charming of these is 
“The Memoirs of a London Doll,” but 
“Susanna’s Auction” is another favorite. 


T. J. K., Cleveland, O., asks “can you 
tell me if any of Baron Corwo’s works, 
particularly one on the Borgias, is in print? 
Perhaps that is a pseudonym?” 


HE title of Baron Corvo was given out 

by its wearer, Frederick William 
Rolfe, to be the gift of an Italian duchess, 
who upon adopting him as grandson en- 
dowed him with lands carrying the name. 
But it is more likely a sardonic reference 
to the shape of his own nose, It was not his 
last liberty with his own name; if in his 
later years he so abbreviated Frederick as to 
make it look like Frater, it was less with 
intent to deceive than as part of his habit 
of mystification. He was never a priest, 
though after his conversion he so far 
coquetted with a vocation as to register at 
Oscott and at the Scots College at Rome, 
where he was “an astonishing romancer,” 
says his biographer, “who told tales as tall 
as Mark Twain’s, borrowed money from 
all who would lend, and spent his time in 
writing triolets and prose articles, taking 
posed photographs, singing, improvising 
pianoforte accompaniments, and painting 
pictures. On everything he did was the 
touch of eccentricity.” You will find this 
and much more in “Frederick Baron 
Corvo,” by A. J. A. Symons, the leading 
article in the July number of Desmond 
MacCarthy’s brilliant review, Life and 
Letters. Here one learn of the words with 
which he aimed to enrich the English 
language—persequent, for one, Aybrist, and 
the excellent turpiludricrous of his “Chroni- 
cles of the House of Borgia” published in 
1901, in which his respect for the family 
leads him to give Casar always his full title 
of Duke Cesare de Valentinois della Romag- 
na, and call Lucrezia “a pearl among 
women.” One sees a page of the exquisite 
clerkly hand in which he wrote endless 
quarrelling letters, and reads of the open 
boat in which he spent the winter of 1909, 
sleeping in it in dry weather and walking 
the street in wet. For Baron Corvo was 
living even later than that: it took more 
than fifty years for the hardships of his 
poverty to carry him off; he lived, says 
Symons, “in an age of telephones as if in 
an age of rapiers.” He was that recurrent 
phenomenon of London life, “the last of 
the great eccentrics,’ who appears in the 
obituaries every year or so—as if, thank 
heaven, there would be ever an end of the 
great tradition of British eccentricity. He 
was born in 1860, the son of a Cheapside 
piano-maker, and for fifty years was quite 
different from anyone else. All this and 
more I learned last summer, when I read 
the book about him that A. J. A. Symons 
(not Arthur) wrote for the Sette of Odd 
Volumes, an old and exclusive society in 
London whose opuscula (if you can ever 
get hold of them) are well worth collect- 


ing; they deal with many out of the way 
subjects, beckoning back-alleys of literature 
like this. 

Evidently a revival of the Baron is im- 
pending. John Lane recently published a new 
dition of his “In His Own Image” with an 

troduction by Shane Leslie, (who put 
Baron Corvo in his suppressed novel, “The 
yantab,”) and a few copies of his transla- 
tion from the French of Nicolas’s version 
pf the “Rubaiyat of Umer Khaiyam” are 
still available, illustrations in color by 
Hemzeh Carr. The new review from which 
so much of the above has been lifted, Life 
and Letters, costs a shilling a copy, three 
dollars and a half a year, and the print is 
the easiest on the eyes to be found in any 
magazine I have met. 


hes the interval between sending the an- 
swer to the question about Duncan Aik- 
man’s “Halielujah” to press, and its ap- 
pearance in print, word reached me from 
Holt that the publication of the book had 
been deferred until early in the year: it is 
evidently to be a thorough going-over of 
the field. Word has just arrived from the 
hospital at Roswell, New Mexico, to which 
you have been sending books for T. B. 
patients, that the response from readers of 
this column has been so splendid that the 
lady to whom they were addressed has not 
the heart to keep on taking more books, 
knowing how many other such institutions 
need good books. The first volume that 
came in was an autographed copy of 
“Genevieve Gertrude” (Appleton), from the 
author, Mariel Brady: the complete list is 
really a credit to the tastes of the readers 
of this department. Best of all, a steady 
source of supply has been opened for this 
poor little hospital, from the town itself: 
a resident of Roswell who had made a brief 
stay there, as often residents do in emer- 
gencies, called to say that though she had 
had to send outside for all she read then, it 
had not occurred to her to leave her books 
and magazines in the hospital then or since, 
until she read this call in the Reader’s 
Guide. It quickened her sense of responsi- 
bility, and the rest is easy. Now, in case 
you have more books—good ones—that need 
homes, another poor little battle-ground 
for T. B., the National M. E. Sanatorium, 
Colorado Springs, can put books for old or 
young to good use, and the librarian, Miss 
Mabel Brooks, temporarily exiled from New 
York, will take charge of them. 


B. M. A., Santiago de Cuba, sends me a 
clipping concerning a book called “The 
English School Days of a French Boy,” by 
Maurice de Pange, with quotations so re- 
freshing that she wished to know the pub- 
lisher, who, she inferred from the review, 
must be British. 


WROTE to André Maurois, who wrote 
the introduction to this book, and he 
not only sent me a copy of it, “The Eng- 
lish School Days of a French Boy,” by 
Maurice de Pange, (John Lane), but the 
further information that these touching 
letters-home were written by a child of 
fourteen “qui déscend de cette grande 
famille des Broglie, et, par conséquent, de 
Mme. de Staél.” They were scarce com- 
pleted when the charming boy was stricken 
with meningitis and died, but in his brief 
life he had in a measure fulfilled his desire 
to be a true ambassador of understanding 
between the two countries. He was a pupil 
at the famous Westminster School, and his 
instant response to the sights and sounds of 
London make this a sparkling book to any- 
one who recalls them, 


F. G., Boston, Mass., asks me what edi- 
tion of the “Canterbury Tales” I carried 
on the walking trip along the Pilgrim's 
Way described in “Adventures in Reading.” 


THOUGHT I had named it in the book 
—Adventures in Reading” (Stokes) — 
but I find it put down only as “another 
pocket edition.” It was one of the volumes 
of the nugget-like series known as World’s 
Classics, published by the Oxford University 
Press, and on sale, I found, in almost any 
small shop in England that sells books even 
as a side-line. However, I have since re- 
ceived a copy of the “Canterbury Tales,” 
too fat comfortably to carry, but so beauti- 
ful that I cannot come so near to the sub- 
ject without speaking of it. This is Hale, 
Cushman and Flint’s “Canterbury Tales,” 
the first appearance in one volume of the 
well-known Riccardi Press Edition, contain- 
ing reproductions in full color of twenty- 
four water-color paintings by W. Russell 
Flint. Beautiful as these are, I am quite 
as happy over the countenances of the fair 
printed pages on which there are no pictures 
at all. The original Riccardi Press “Tales” 
was in three crown-quarto volumes. 
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an idea for the ides of December: — 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT RATES 


ON YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 























¢ Saturday Review 


of LITERATURE 








ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THIS MONTH SOME SUBTLE IN- 
NUENDO AS TO WHAT WOULD MOST PLEASE SEVERAL 
SPECIALLY CONSPIRITED FRIENDS IS WORTH A SUBSTAN- 
TIAL PREMIUM. 








ODDLY ENOUGH, THIS IS THE VERY MOMENT WHEN WE 
PERMIT OURSELVES TO OFFER GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS AT 
REDUCED RATES. 








FURTHERMORE—THE RECIPIENT OF EVERY SATURDAY 
REVIEW GIFT SUBSCRIPTION WILL RECEIVE A CARD BEAR- 
ING AN APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GREETING AND THE 
NAME OF THE DONOR. 








nC Ree 
THE RATES 
ONE TO Four Subscriptions................ $3.00 each 
Five To NINE Subscriptions................ $2.50 each 


TEN OR More Subscriptions................ $2.00 each 
(Regular price $3.50) 


nen Se Rate 





To get into action all you need is a fountain pen, a check-book, and a 
piece of paper large enough for the names and addresses of all of your 
friends for whom The Saturday Review would be appropriate. Here is 
one way to start the letter: 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: 
In accordance with your SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT Subscrip- 
tion Rates I enclose $...... and wish you to enter the following names 


for one year on your list of subscribers. It is understood that in each in- 
stance you are to send the Christmas Card, bearing my name. 
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MORNING 
MOODS 


By LORNA GREENE 
With an Introduction by 
ANNE BOSWORTH GREENE 


A book of poems instinct 
with the vigor and fresh- 
ness and visions of youth, 
written by a courageous 
young poet of nature. 

Everywhere $1.75 
THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 
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The Compleat Collector. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 














Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins 








A Good Time Had by All 


THIS BOOK-COLLECTING GAME. By 
A. Epwarp NeEwron. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1928. 


T is notorious that collectors as a class 

have a good time in the world. If they 
have their worries (and for pretty nearly 
every successful bidder at Sotheby’s or An- 
derson there is a “runner-up” who must 
nurse his anguish in private!) one knows 
little about them. Like children they find 
instant relief in their play, and prattle in- 
nocently of their cherished possessions! The 
pleasures of book collecting are reserved for 
the collector: those who study books, the 
bibliographers, are, at least so far as they 
trust themselves in print, solemn and seri- 
ous and turgid, like all necessary things; 
while the librarians, those at least who have 
got beyond sheer fright at the idea of 








TWO DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
pena Monn aa Nene Oa Mone aa Meee aa Men aa Mere aa Meee 





The Scottish Psalter 


INTRODUCTION BY 
WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 


A very few copies remain of this book 
recently printed by Bruce Rogers and 
issued in an edition of 300 copies, of 
which 225 were for sale in America. 
Carl P. Rollins says of it, “The book 
is really exceptionally charming. I 
haven't had a book in my hands for 
ages which so perfectly answered the 
question, how should a book be made? 
In size and proportion, in type face and 
ornamentation, but most essentially in 
‘feel’ it is what a book ought to be. 
It is B. R. at his best.” $25.00 a copy. 





Stirabout 
By 
DAVID McCORD 


“In his volume of twenty-odd essays 
there are half a dozen which will stir 
you deeply with their beauty, and as 
many more which will make you smile 
quietly at their insistent hy mor. Though 
the rest seem trivial, the person behind 
them never once quite gets out of hear- 
ing. He stands there with something 
fine and important to say, afraid that 
he cannot find words with which to say 
it. And this fear of and love for words 
produces a prose which is always 
music.”"—Robert O. Ballou in The Sat- 
urday Review. $2.50 a copy 





P. O. Box 131 





You can get these books through your bookseller. 


WASHBURN & THOMAS 
CAMBRIDGE 38 


MASSACHUSETTS 














their books being used, are still too fre- 
quently like jailers, afraid to let their 
charges into contact with the outside public. 

No solemnity or exclusiveness hedges 
about the writer of this book. From the 
very first page—the frontispiece “sporting 
print of a book-hobby-horse, with Mr. 
Newton up”—the reader finds himself in 
Mr. Newton’s confidence. In fact it is some- 
times almost embarrassing; one hesitates to 
turn the leaf for fear of the disclosures to 
come. But there are none to offend either 
reader or victim. Mr. Newton so thoroughly 
enjoys his little intimacies with big and 
little collectors, bck sellers, and auctioneers, 
he brings such gusto to his rencontres, that 
what sometimes seems like boasting, appears 
after all as but part of the extremely good 
time which Mr. Newton is having in life. 

The joy of the collector is a contagious 
thing. Envy and malice even, in the book 
collector turn to “gentle arts.” I once 
asked a collector of Americana if I was 
correct in thinking that he had a Button 
Gwinnet signature. The ineffable joy with 
which he told me that he not only had one, 
but two, of those extremely rare items 
would have disarmed Satan himself, So 
Mr. Newton spreads before his reader, 
proudly but ingenuously, the treasures of 
“Oak Knoll.” Mr. Newton has few 
reticences. What he possesses, he, like a true 
collector, shares with his friends. His likes 
and his dislikes are worn on his sleeve where 
all can see. 

And with some of his likes and dislikes, 
frankly expressed, an equally frank re- 
viewer may take issue as in the comparison 
of Morris and Mosher, to which he de- 
votes some attention, giving to the former 
rather less than his due, and to the latter 
giving praise in the wrong place. Mosher 
was a publisher of rare parts: as a printer 
his work does not rank high. No books of 
his which I know show any originality. He 
borrowed freely from the Chiswick Press 
in matters of style, and like all borrowers 
he took over the worse as well as the better 
elements. His type was too small (Newton 
himself complains of the small type in Dib- 
din) and the resulting impressions were too 





What a Gilt Book! 





Regular edition.... $3.50 
Limited edition, 


numbered and 


SS eS 10.00 
OVER-SUBSCRIBED 


Two books to choose 
from for your so- 
phisticated friends 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


gray. He was a careful printer but that is 
all, as a printer. And to suggest that the 
“best-printed books are all Mosher” is a 
loose statement not warranted by the facts! 

If Mr. Newton’s judgment may be ques- 
tioned, the unflagging zest with which he 
writes may not. Here are four hundred 
pages of —“old stuff,” shall we say? Well, 
if you will it is mostly such, but all told 
entertainingly, intimately, humorously. The 
contents cover the entire field of book col- 
lecting as a pastime. There is some tech- 
nical matter on book building and binding, 
and advice on “What to collect and why.” 
There are some sensible remarks—though 
not expressed as strongly as I would do— 
on the insufferable arrogance of those who 
destroy—as Hogarth’s minor drawings were 
destroyed, or as Lady Burton “saved” Sir 
Richard’s “reputation.” There is of course 
much about Dickens and Johnson, much 
about auctions and prices, always with the 
personal, gossipy touch which is what makes 
memoirs, whether political or literary or 
bookish. And finally Mr. Newton cannot 
resist the temptation to make a list of one 
hundred good English novels! Here of 
course criticism can rise to titanic fury 
or smile in superior disenchantment. But it 
is a pretty game, this of making lists of 
“best” books, and no one would grudge 
Mr. Newton the fun he undoubtedly got 
out of it! 

“This Book-Collecting Game” is well 
printed, with innumerable pictures in the 
text. It is, moveover, a handy “twelve- 
mo.”—if, after his sensible remarks on 
book-sizes, Mr. Newton will permit me to 
attach a somewhat meaningless name to the 
format—a book verging on the chunky 
format which is probably the most intimate 
way in which to present the printed page. 
I would have liked larger margins, a little 
less of the “modern novel” treatment typo- 
graphically, a little smaller type and less 
white between the words. But it is'a fairly 
satisfactory presentation of a book which 
will give a lot of good reading to its pos- 
sessors, R. 





At the Anderson Galleries on November 
13-15, and 20-23, the entire library of Mr. 
Norman James of Baltimore was sold. This 
library in its particular fields of Sport and 
Natural History is without question one of 
the most important that has been broken up 
in several years, as it contains many exceed- 
ingly rare books. The books include: 
Ackermann’s “Repository of Arts,” 1809- 
1828, and a large-paper copy, in the orig- 
inal parts, of his “History of the Colleges 
of Winchester, Eton, and Westminster”; 
Henry Alken’s “National Sports of Great 
Britain,” 1821, “The Sporting Repository,” 
1822, and other works containing his col- 
ored plates; C. J. Apperley; twenty auto- 
graph letters from Audubon to Robert 
Havell, Jr., the engraver of the plates for 
the “Birds of America”; Bryce’s “Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” London, 1888; Sir 
Richard Burton; Dana’s “Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast,” New York, 1840, first issue 
in the original white cloth; Daniel Giraud 
Elliot’s “Monograph of the Phasianidz,” 
1872, together with his “Monograph of the 
Felide or Family of Cats,” 1883; Estwick 
Evans’s “‘Pedestrious Tour,” Concord, N.H., 
1819; John Gould; Henry William Herbert 
(“Frank Forester”); W. H. Hudson’s 
“Purple Land that England Lost,” 1885, 
original cloth, uncut; Herman Melville; 
Edward Orme’s “Collection of British Field 
Sports,” 1807, the rare first issue; Francis 
Parkman; Dean Sage’s “The Ristigouche,” 
Edinburgh, 1888; James Edward Smith’s 
“Natural History of the rarer Levidopterous 
Insects of Georgia,” 1797, presentation copy 
from the publisher, with the original water- 
color drawings instead of the plates; a com- 
plete file of “The Sporting Magazine” from 
1792 to 1870, with all its subsidiaries, form- 
ing a collection of 282 volumes; the nine 
sporting novels of Robert Smith Surtees in 
their original bindings; the first edition of 
Gilbert White’s “Natural History of Sel- 
borne,” 1789; and Alexander Wilson’s “Il- 
lustrations of the American Ornithology,” 
1835. On Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings of the first week, Mr. James’s 
collection of prints, which includes the rarest 
of the Currier and Ives lithographs, will be 
sold. 





At the Anderson Galleries also, there were 
sold on November 26-27, English and French 
first editions; books designed by Bruce 
Rogers; publications of the Grolier and 
other book clubs; a fine collection of va- 
rious translations of “The Rubaiyat,” in- 
cluding the first Indian, second English, and 
first American editions. With the possible 
exception of several issues of Samuel But- 
ler’s “Hudibras,” including the second issue 
of the first spurious edition, the remainder 
of the sale was undistinguished. 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS: 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA 


FAMILY, TOWN, COUNTY AND State 
Histories. Catalogs on request. Cadmus 
Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, New York. 


AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on re- 
quest. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes Court, 
Leominster, Mass. 


ART 
ETCHINGS MAILED FOR SELECTION. 
Inquiries solicited. The Crafton Collection, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors’ largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 
ica of original letters, manuscripts and 
documents of world-famous authors, gen- 
erals, statesmen, rulers, composers, etc. 
Send list of your wants. New catalogue 
sent on request. Collections, large or small, 
bought for cash. Thomas F. Madigan 
(Est. 1888), 2 East 54th St, New York. 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 
Send for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City, Pub- 
lisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
for sale. Interesting catalogue free. At- 
kinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, England. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


SCHULTE’S BARGAINS. NEW BOOKS 
suitable for Christmas Gifts. Plato’s Re- 
public, $1.00; Ideal Empires'and Republics 
(comprising Rousseau’s Social Contract, 
More’s Utopia, Bacon’s New Atlantis, Cam- 
panella’s City of the Sun), $1.00; Omar 
Khayyam (394 pages, comprising Fitzger- 
ald’s, Winfield’s and Nicolas’s Transla- 
tions), $1.00; Descartes’ Method, Medita- 
tions and Philosophy, $1.00; Schopenhauer’s 
Wisdom of Life and Seven Other Essays 
(332 pages), $1.00; Hebraic Literature 
(Translations from Talmud, Midrashim 
and Kabbala), $1.00; Hamilton’s Federal- 
ist, $1.35; Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son, 
two volumes in one (843 pages), $1.75; 
Comedie D’Amour Series, comprising Gau- 
tier’s Mademoiselle de Maupin, Zola’s Love 
Episode, Murger’s Bohemians of Latin 
Quarter, Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, Bour- 
get’s Love Crime, Lamartine’s Raphael, 
Prevost’s Manon Lescaut, Daudet’s Sapho, 
DeGoncourt’s Germinie Lacerteux and 
Dumas’ Camille, all unexpurgated transla- 
tions, $1.25 each; Petronius’s Satyricon, 
$1.25; Apuleius’s Golden Asse, $1.25; 
Stiles’ History of Bundling (unusual Amer- 
ican Colonial Custom), $2.50; Mark 
Twain’s Conversation 1601, (privately 
printed, limited edition), $2.50; Westropp- 
Wake’s Ancient Symbol Worship (Influ- 
ence of Phallic Idea in Religions of An- 
tiquity), Illustrated, $3.00; Moore's Visit 
from St. Nicholas, nine-page brochure, 
printed by Rudge from type designed by 
Bruce Rogers, colored illustrations, $1.00; 
Jane Austen’s Complete Works, illustrated 
with colored plates, ten volumes, (published 
for $30.00) special $7.50; Plato’s Dialogues, 
Jowett’s translation, $1.25; Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason, $1.25; Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning and Novum Organum, 
$1.25; Unabridged Translations of Red 
Classics (Rabelais, Rousseau, Massucio, 
Heptameron, Decameron, Droll Stories), 
$2.00 each; Bayles’ Old Taverns of New 
York (489 pages, numerous illustrations), 
$2.50; Patterson’s American Homes of To- 
Day (Their Architectural Style, Their En- 
vironment, Their Characteristics), over 100 
illustrations, published for $15.00; special 
price $7.50. Numerous other bargains. 
Catalogues mailed free. Schulte’s Book- 
store, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE ABBEY CLASSICS; THOUGHTS 
en Hunting, Beckford; Letters of Runny- 
mede, Disraeli; A Year’s Residence in 
America, Cobbett; Plays of John Gay (two 
volumes) ; Poems of John Gay; Devotions 
and Deaths Duell, Dr. John Donne; Mardi, 
Herman Melville (two volumes); Shorter 
Poems of Matthew Prior; Memoirs of His 
Own Life, Sir James Melville; $1.50 each, 









































choice of four, $5.00 postpaid. Congres- 
sional Bookshop, Washington. 
JUST OFF THE PRESS! OUR NEW 


catalogue, listing several hundred distine- 
tive books at radical reductions. Pelican 
Book Store, 52 East 8th St., New York City. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll. Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 


SEND FOR FREE LIST OF remarkable 
book bargains. Fiction, curiosa, de luxe 
editions; all prices reduced. Gordon Cooke, 
15312 Heyden Avenue, Detroit. 


SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS, Burnaby’s 
translation; Golden Asse of Apuleius, Ad- 
lington’s translation, $2.50 each, both $4.00 
postpaid. Congressional Bookshop, Wash- 
ington. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CHECK-LIST 
catalog, listing first editions, limited edi- 
tions, private press books, Bruce Rogers’ 
items, under 300 authors and headings. 
Argus Book Co., 333 So, Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 














GENERAL 


RARE BOOKS, First Editions, Authors’ 
inscribed copies. Finely illustrated books, 
private press books, old colored maps and 
costume prints. Catalogues gratis. Anti- 
quarian Book Company, Birkenhead, Eng- 
land. 


SEND STAMPS FOR CATALOGUES OF 
instructive and interesting books. Best in 
classics, philosophy, psychology, occultism, 
magic and fiction. Chela, Box 92, College 
Station, New York. 














BOOKS BOUGHT 


WE WILL BUY YOUR BOOKS. We 
especially want modern books on Art— 
Literature-—Philosophy. We are prepared 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Prompt, personal ser- 
vice. Moderate rates. Pauline Resnikoff, 
1400 Broadway, Suite 413, New York. 
Wisconsin 1777, 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS PROMPTLY 
supplied at most reasonable prices. Na- 
tional Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Caledonia 0047. 


PRINTING 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Princeton, New Jersey, offers those inter- 
ested in good typography a completely 
equipped plant and a skilled force for the 
production of privately printed books, cata- 
logues, and magazines. Inquiries invited. 




















O’MALLEY BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


to buy entire libraries or miscellaneous 
books in any quantity, and pay cash. Call, 
phone or write us at our new store, 265 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 
Nevins 6920. Neil Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
25 Years of Book Buying Experience. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 





ODD, curious, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East i4th Street, 
New York. 


HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH CLASS 
hand-woven materials, and Aristocrat of 
Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- 
ples free on stating shades desired. Newall, 
441 Stornoway, Scotland. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


LITERARY SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
Prompt service. Copy followed accurately. 
Editing if desired. Telephone Bryant 4138. 
The Paget Literary Agency, Inc., 71 West 
45th Street, New York. 


THE ROBERT CORTEZ HOLLIDAY 
School of Writing and Editorial Work. 
“Needless to say,” comments THE SATURDAY 
Review, “we can recommend Mr. Holliday 
most heartily to any aspiring writer who 
really wishes to look the facts in the face.” 
Altogether individual instruction given by 
correspondence. Address: Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as a writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. Also The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.50 per year, 15c per copy. James Knapp 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 














BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstere, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 








BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING and 
Case-making for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Mate- 
rials. Restoration and all forms of Scien- 
tific Book Reclamation. Period Modernist 
and Conventional Designs. Prices on re- 
quest. Bennett Book & Binding Co., 240 
West 23rd St., New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS WITH Silver 
Art Bookplates. Send 10 cents for sixty- 
four page book of designs. J. L. Silver, 
6327 Glenwood, Uptown Chicago, II. 























COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOKS WANTED 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. FIRST 
editions, pamphlets, letters, inscribed books. 
Will pay cash. Harry Stone, 24 East 58th. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS CARDS. New 
importations. Special assortments, 2, 3 or 
5 dollars postpaid. Order your Beautiful 
Christmas “Illustration” now at $2.25 post- 
paid. “Petit Larousse Illustre” famous 
French Dictionary, 1929 Edition, $2.40 post- 




















WHY DO MORLEY, BEN HECHT, 
Ernest Boyd, MacArthur, Macgowan, etc., 
choose us for their typing and stenographic 
work? There’s a reason! Individual at- 
tention, unsurpassed reputation and low 


paid. Also all French books and magazines rates. Ruth A. Cohen, 67 West 44th Street, 
at reasonable prices. Catalogue Sc. New York. Murray Hill 1303. 
(stamps). The French Bookman, 202 Ww. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


96th St. (near Broadway). 





FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
Books, Christmas Cards, Calendars. Cata- 
logues free. Our French Book Club now 
in its seventh year. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1856. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


BOOK-LOVERS GO TO THE DAUBER 
and Pine Bookshops first for scarce First 
Editions, and books on Art, Architecture, 
books from private: presses, Americana, 
Foreign Books, General Literature, and in 
general for Old and Unusual volumes diffi- 
cult to come by. Catalogues issued often 
and sent free. Prices always reasonable. 
A visit to our shop is a treat for the biblio- 
phile, for his searches are usually re- 
warded. Thousands of books on all sub- 
jects always in stock. Libraries of any size 
purchased or catalagued. Dauber and Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Open until 10 P. M. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF BARRIE, Cabell, 
Cather, Kipling, Milne, Shaw and other 
English and American writers of merit are 
listed in a new catalogue issued by The 
Walden Book Shop, 410 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


FIRST-CLASS TYPING OF manuscripts 
6 cents per hundred words. Clear carbon, 
prompt service, excellent references. Au- 
thors’ Typing Service, 1106 Riverdale 
Street, West Springfield, Mass. 


LIBRARY TUNERS—Duttons, 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York Cty. We clean, ar- 
range, catalogue, replenish, weed out, reno- 
vate, equip, pack or transfer your library. 


LIMITED EDITIONS 


SMART PEOPLE GIVE INTELLIGENT 
Gifts. Unusual books you would like to 
collect. Consider: Ludwig Lewisohn’s Case 
of Mr. Crump; Strange Interlude, auto- 
graphed edition; other O’Neil items; Rock- 
well Kent’s Candide; Millay’s Buck in the 
Snow; Milne’s Now We Are Six, House at 
Pooh Corner, First English Editions. Or- 
ders taken by phone (Regent 10409) or 
mail. Folio Bookshop, 128 E. 54th Street, 
New York. 


























PRIVATE PRESSES 


NONESUCH PRESS. RANDOM HOUSE 
offers for sale some of the rarest of the 
early issues of the Nonesuch Press. We are 
the American agent for this and other im- 
portant private presses. Inquiries invited. 
Write to Random House, Inc., Room 501, 
20 East 57th Street, New York City. 


GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, announce their an- 
nual Grabhorn press publication, “Songs 
From the Ranges,” by Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood. A rare literary and typo- 
graphic item. Price $4.00. Order now. 


MODERN PRESS BOOKS. Bruce Rogers, 
Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, 
Peter Davies. Advanced orders solicited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


THE TOASTMASTER, published quar- 
terly for public speakers requiring humor- 
ous material; $1 by year; 30 cents per 
issue. No. 1 now ready. 323 North Citrus 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 


NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkian Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
1,250,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print—all subjects. Books on 
approval. Also rare books; Sets of Au- 
thors. Send for Catalogue 86 (free), out- 
lining requirements and interests. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, FINE 
Bindings, Extra Illustrated Books, Aute- 
graph Letters, Old Prints, etc. Write for 
our New Catalog of Old and Rare Books. 
Stewart Kidd, 19 E. Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati. 



































STORIES WANTED 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY (lInterna- 
tional), The Calart Publishing House, 107- 
11 S. Washington, Whittier, California. 
Copies 25 cents, $2.50 year, Canada $3.00. 
Foreign $3.50. Editors want articles of 
discursive nature on literature, politics, in- 
ternational relations, science, religion, edu- 
cation, and other subjects of general and 
timely interest of 2700 words’ length; ‘short 
stories of literary merit of 2700 wosds or 
less; verse by recognized writers; biogra- 
phy to accompany. Payment on publication 
at good rates. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


THE GIFT OF A FINELY PRINTED 
volume will always be treasured. For 
Christmas there are available many items 
of private presses that fit this category. 
Immediate attention. A. Leland Ziglatzki, 
Books of Typographical Interest Exclu- 
sively, 168 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, five cents a word; for any less num- 
ber of insertions seven cents a word. The 
forms close on Friday morning eight days 
before publication date. Address Depart- 
ment VO, The Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, or telephone Bryant 
0896. 
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from THE INNER SANCTUM of, 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers - 37 WestSithStreet - New York 









ae, 


. « » From the Granite State. came America’s 
greatest living philosopher, Proresson Jonn 
Dewey of Columbia University 


Ady One of the Great Moments in 


The Inner Sanctum’s checquered career 
was the arrival of Proressor Joun 
Dewey’s famous endorsement _of The 
Story of ——* by Witt, Durant. 
That was in 1926. 


Another Great Moment came 
this week when advance proof of The 
Saturday Review of Literature fluttered 
into the advertising department, con- 
taining Professor Dewey’s review of The 
Art of Thinking by Anse Ernest Dimyet: 


“Before a work of art,” writes Ameri- 
ca’s great teacher of teachers, “‘one 
is likely to be dumb or to indulge only in 
the ejaculations; and when asked why 
one likes it, to reply ‘Go and see for 
yourself. That is the way I feel about 
this genial and witty book [THE ART OF 
THINKING by ApBE Ernest Dimnet] 
... Uf there are those fortunate enough 
not to need any of the counsels that the 
author gives, I shall urge them to read 
the book if only to make the acquaint. 
ance of an experienced and deeply wise 
personality. 


The Inner Sanctum has received 
other impressive praise for The Art of 
Thinking from literally scores of Univer- 
sity Presidents, publicists, men of affairs, 
and captains of industry (wore: watch the 
advertising pages of the literary reviews al 
details} but equally significant is the fact 
that Asse Dimnet’s book stimulates un- 
solicited Jetters like this from lay readers: 


THE ART OF THINKING Aas penetrated 
intg some of my most secret secrets. 
That book was like a mental confes- 
sional. With Asse Dimnet J dashed 
from solitude to education, from jour. 
nalism to Spinoza’s sixty volume libra- 
ry—over his voluble kaleidoscope of 
ideas. It made me bubble over—a treas- 
ure-house of @ book! 


Readers of The Inner Sanctum 
have perhaps observed that this depart- 
ment is a tireless collector of “perfect 
tributes” —deeds or gestures or laudatory 
raptures which deserve to be perpetuated 
in the annals of the word racket. The 
latest book to prompt such a dance on the 
battlements is The Story of Gilbert and 
Sullican orn The Complete Savoyard, by 
Isaac Go.pBerc, of which America’s 
most famous dramatic critic [Cries oF 
“Name him!) bought and paid for one 
dozen copies. [ANswer: GEoRGE JEAN 
NatHAN.] 


Few phenomena delight The 
Inner Sanctum more than the crashing 
and crumbling of hoary old shibboleths of 
the book-trade. Consider then the current 
best-seller list for general literature, just 
unveiled by The Baker and Taylor Com- 
any, America’s largest wholesalers of 
ks: NumBer One is The House at Pooh 
Corner by A. A. Mitne (published by 
Dutton) ... a volume of verse, which is 
a violation of Publisher’s Credo Number 
X-4983 ... Numper Two is The Buck in 
the Snow by Epona St. Vincent Mitiay 
(published by Harper’s), another viola. 
tion of that credo... NuMBER THREE is 
John Brown's Body by SterHen V. BENET 
(published by Dovsiepay Doran) .. . 
a third violation of the same rule. . . and 
NuMBER Four is the Cross Word Puzzle 
Book, Series Eleven published by 
EssanDEss 

















How would you 
conduct a 
Bookshop? 


If you have ideas about how to inter- 
est your community in buying books, 
about how to arrange a store attrac- 
tively, and manage one economically, 
why not open a bookshop and turn 
your ideas into profits? Write for our 
free pamphlets on capital required, 
bookstore management, etc. 


BOoKSELLING INFORMATION SERVICE 
Room 773-S, 18 West 34th St., New York 








ong books composed of material penned 
by prisoners before death have recently 
appeared, each with its interest. ‘Doomed 
Ship” by Judd Grey, written in prison be- 
fore his execution and collated and edited 
by his sister, is a document of a certain 
pathos, showing weak human nature fun- 
damentally amiable and harmless sucked 
into a maelstrom of emotionalism culminat- 
ing in murder, and a particularly cowardly 
and brutal murder at that, as it happened. 
Left to himself it is hard to believe that 
the person who scrawled the original manu- 
script before it was prepared for the press 
would have wittingly committed any crime 
of violence. It was in the nature of the 
man simply to be led into a terrifying and 
tragic haze by his emotions, out of which 
he was unable even to grope. We do not 
consider ourselves entirely irreligious, nor 
do we hold in contempt anyone’s resort to 
religious faith in the imminent presence of 
death; and yet, if Grey could have got 
"along, at the end, without a staff- upon 
which he had never relied when life began 
to revolve enclouded by a rather night- 
marish glamour, well, somehow—and call 
it strange if you like—we should have 
more respect for him. Discovery and trial 
shocked him, of course, into a sudden white 
light of consciousness concerning all he had 
been doing, out of an inebriate fog. Re- 
sponsibility came home to him with crush- 
ing force. To do him justice, he tried to 
pull himself together,—though at first both 
defendants seemed only too anxious to shift 
the blame on each other. But his recourse 
to religion was the same spectacle that is 
presented by the very ordinary citizen in a 
thunderstorm, if he is afraid of lightning. 
And that particular manner of fearing God 
is not, we contend, the beginning of wis- 
dom, however lugubriously natural it may 
be. We are not speaking of repentance. 
Sincere repentance lends strength to the soul. 
But one may sincerely repent without enter- 
ing into the revival spirit. To say exactly 
what we think, our own private opinion 
is that Judd Grey was, always had been, 
and remained to the end “a good little boy,” 
with vanity, with easily tapped emotions, 
with a very weak will. Mentally he never 
progressed from adolescence. He was easily 
dominated. That does not alter the fact 
that he committed a murder... . 

Of course we are opposed to capital pun- 
ishment. No matter what additional re- 
sponsibility and expense devolved upon the 
state if it were renounced, we are still op- 
posed to it. It also is murder, even though 
official. The case of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
naturally, falls into an entirely different 
category from the case of a Judd Grey. 
And in this case the subsequent literature 
concerning it tends, all along the line, to 
waken—at the very least—an extremely un- 
easy doubt of their actual guilt. That is 
to state things in their lowest terms. “The 
Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti,” just pub- 
lished by the Viking Press and sponsored 
by a notable committee, constitute a case 
im pomt,.. . 

We are glad to see that the flyleaf of 
these letters bears those sentences from 
Vanzetti’s reported statement after receiving 
sentence on April 9th, 1927, that will, we 
are confident, endure like bronze in the 
historic roll of famous last words. “Now 
we are not a failure. This is our career 
and our triumph;” and again, “That last 
moment belongs to us—that agony is our 
triumph.” Braver, more resounding words 
were never spoken. For take it any way 
you like, it must be extremely difficult to 
summon such words as the condemned in the 
presence of authority,—far harder than to 
summon them on the side of authority in 
the presence of death, ... 

If anyone can read this book of letters 
and other comment without believing abso- 
lutely in the complete innocence of Sacco 
and Vanzetti-—-well, we give it up... . 

In the poems of Charles Fletcher Lum- 
mis, just issued by Houghton Mifflin and 
entitled “A Bronco Pegasus,” an old 
journalist and trailer who has written many 
flavorous books, built museums, saved old 
Missions, fought for the rights of the In- 
dians, made New Mexico and the South- 
west vivid to us in myth and song, has 
gathered together his best verses. He is at 
times a fine and sturdy balladist as Henry 


Herbert Knibbs points out in his introduc- 
tion. He is a thoroughly American bard. 
He is a graceful versifier. He has lived a 
full life, explored native matters with zest, 
trenched his indelible mark in the adobe. 
We salute the volume. It belongs on the 
shelf of characteristically native annals. . . 

The first number of The American 
Sketch, edited by Beverley Nichols, is be- 
fore us. The character of the new maga- 
zine seems to insert itself somewhere be- 
tween Vanity ‘Fair and the New Yorker, 
without, at first blushing entrance, proving 
as good as either. But Samuel Hoffenstein’s 
letters to Mr, Nichols anent the reviewing 
of books furnish, to our mind, the piéce de 
résistance, We didn’t resist them. .. . 

We understand that this summer 4/fred 
Kreymborg was writing a history of poetry, 
while that he sojourned at Yaddo, Saratoga 
Springs. The title of the volume is taken 
from a line of Robert Frost’s. It is “Our 
Singing Strength.” Alfred ought to be 
able to get together a darn good anthology 
and we hope he hasn’t as much trouble with 
it as we have had in our several attempts 
as an anthologist. . . . 

At this point we find it six o’clock and 
we have to hurry home to go out for din- 
ner. And then tomorrow is Thanksgiving 
Day. We hope you all get lots of turkey. 
And then the next day is Friday. We shall 
have to rise betimes on Friday in order to 
finish this Nest and get it along to the 
printer. Oh, dear, how dilatory we are! 
We’re been spending most of the day actu- 
ally reading the books we’ve been speak- 
ing of. And where does that get you! ... 

Yes, and now it’s two days later, and we 
rose so betimes on Friday, having slept most 
of Thanksgiving Day, that we hardly know 
what to do with this long morning ahead of 
us. We arrived at the office while dawn 
was in the sky, or so it appeared to us... . 

On our desk to greet us was a Doubleday, 
Doran “List of the Year’s Publications” 
with a note from Anice Page Cooper say- 
ing, “Don’t you think this is a nice bit of 
color printing?” Sure we do, It is. ... 

An excellent novel to appear on January 
fourth is “Transport” by Isa Glenn, It 
is the story of a group of people who for 
three weeks are cooped up on the small 
deck of an army transport, and of what. it 
does to them, We were a great rooter for 
Miss Glenn’s third novel, “Southern Charm” 
(Knopf). “Transport” is her fourth. Her 
work has steadily progressed in power and 
subtlety. In private life Isa Glenn is Mrs. 
Bayard Schindel. Her son, Bayard Schindel, 
completed his first novel awhile ago. It 
is called “Arms and the Boys,” is the story 
of a youngster’s reaction to life in the 
United States Army, and will be brought 
out later by Doubleday, Doran. ‘The 
author’s father was Colonei S. J. Bayard 
Schindel who died in 1921,. Mrs, Schindel 
is a Southerner, coming originally from 
Atlanta, Georgia... . 

Sigrid Undset has announced that she in- 
tends to devote the entire Nobel prize, re- 
cently won by her, to charity. She has al- 
ready given part of it to provide financial 
assistance to parents who are obliged to 
maintain mentally deficient children in their 
homes. Mrs, Undset lives in Lillehammer 
Valley in Norway, far up in the mountains. 
Her days are spent taking care of her house 
and garden and her five children. She 
writes at night. She lives in an old timber 
house which was built in 1590. On the 
fourth of January Alfred A. Knopf will 
issue her “The Snake Pit,” the second 
volume of a four-volvme work entitled 
“The Master of Hestviken.”... . 

We thank J. M. C. of Boston for the 
following letter: 

I think it very fine of you, as a person who 
commands attention in quite a wide circle, to 
speak as you do regarding’ Radcliffe Hall’s re- 
cent book. I have read the book myself with 
no lack of sympathy. 

This seems to me to be a case where the fine 
temper of the author compels respect for the 
subject matter. As to the wisdom of the per- 
formance, one does not wholly endorse it. I 
think the issues are blurred to the critics, and 
probably to the writer herself. It is not the 
subjest per se that has called up a storm, as 
witness the immunity of Compton Mackenzie's 
undistinguished effort, but the poignancy and 
the un-English candor of this particular book. 

Well, sapere aude, old dears,—sapere 
aude! THE PHOENICIAN 


Poetry for Christmas 


BRAITHWAITE’S ANTHOLOGY 
for 1928 


A splendid Volume, Indispensable for any Poe- 
try-lover. The work of nearly 300 American 
Poets represented. Black buckram. Over 700 
pages. $4.00 


THIS MAN’S ARMY—John Allan Wyeth 
A Wear in Fifty-Odd Sonnets 


An amazing tour-de-force! Any man who was 
“over there’ will need this. It is a graphic 
—— of the life of the men in the 
renches. $2.00 
Remarkable Wrapper by Park 








THE KINGDOM OF TOWERS—Allan 
Dowling 

Beautiful lyric verse from one of the most prom- 

ising of our younger poets. “I hope more con- 

siderable things from you in Poety and Litera- 

ture than from any young man I have met.” 

Frank Harris. $1.50 


POEMS FOR THOSE WHO WORK 
AND HOPE AND LOVE—Enmma Eu- 
genie Goodwin 

Every year for many years Mrs. Goodwin has 

delighted hundreds of her friends with her musi- 

cal and beautiful poetry. Now she appeals to a 

wider public, with a definitive collection of her 

favorite poems. $2.00 


THE ANGEL OF THE BATTLEFIELD 
—Anne Kelledy Gilbert 

Peoples and places—Out of the past—The wide 

world — Memories — Faces. Selected from the 

author’s contributions to magazines, $2.00 


VIKINGS OF THE STARS—Kingsmill 
Commander 
A most striking series of poems on Aviators 
and Aviation—from the workshop to the clouds. 
Fine, up-to-date, forward-looking and inspiring 
stuff. Illustrated. 2.00 
Printed in two colors throughout 


THE FRIENDLY BOOKS 
lst QUARTET: 


THE CHASE—Harvey D. Grumbine; HAPPY 
DAYS (illus.)—Ruth Lewinson; CANDLE- 
LIGHT DREAMS—Anne_ Blair; HARP 
STRINGS—Isabel Tracy Gaily. 


2nd QUARTET: 


THIS SIDE OF AVALON—Glenn Ward 
Dresbach; TH WHITE PEACOCK — 
Clement Wood; SENTINEL—Mary Siegrist; 
WINTER VIGIL—Moreby Acklom. 


Jolly little pocket-size volumes, uniform in 
format and new design—a new series 


Price $1.00 per volume 


These bright attractive little books make 
admirable Xmas Cards, 


HAROLD VINAL, Ltd. 
562 Fifth Avenue New York 









mand Bve in theGardep/ 
Eden —the de less tove 
story of the hu ily. 
“A work of beauty throgghoftt,” says 
Joun Crair Minorin the Boston Her- 
\ald.,.,.A fascinating, otjginal, and 
note hy piece/of work,” says Pro- 
feeor Sdbute C//Harp of Wellesley 
College... JI find THE FIRST 
HARVEST chatming,jits verses beau- 
tiful in\melody and imagery,” says 
Professor E,H.Griccs> 
Mlustrated, anaabes Boston 
Public Library, with reproductions of 
paintings by ab rgent. 
Large format. At all book llers, $3. 
Tht FOUR SEAS\COMPANY 
{ BOSTON / 
470 STUART STR 
AO uGeohed Conaleg: Cored Aiken, Lord 


Duo im Gorky-Olga Pet- 
rova, Gertrude Capen Whitney. Write for acopy 











CT 


Charles W. Eliot’s 
Talks to Parents 
and Young People 


Edited by Edward H. Cotton 


A valuable collection of fifteen papers which 
will help to establish right relations in the home. 

The New York Times, in a half column, 
says, “. . . this little book deserves to become 
a classic among ethical guides. . . .” 


Children, the Magazine for Parents, says, 
“. , It is sage counsel which these addresses by 
the distinguished educational leader offer. . . « 


John Clair Minot in The Boston Herald, 


says, “‘. . . a commendable job... . eminently 
a book of instruction. . . .” 
Frontis of Dr. Eliot. 186 pages. $1.75 postpaid 
At all booksellers, or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Re 











| CENTURY BOOKS FOR GIETS | 


Century books fo. Christmas! What other gifts can bring such lasting 
x joy, suck charm and wisdom? Here you have a whole diversified 
x library to choose from: ‘‘a novel that will go down in the history of 
\ world literature’’ . . . ‘‘a book by an author who has succeeded at a 











liant contribution to Americana” these are but a few of the : 
plaudits bestowed on Century books and their authors. Let Century » 
books solve your gift problem this season. The business of choosing 
the right one for the right friend can be made a joyous adventure that 


task that defied the genius of Dickens and Mark Twain”’ ‘a bril- comes but once a year. Your bookseller will be glad to help you. 











TEMPLE 


By Jouan Bojer 
Author of The Great Hunger 


The beautiful sequel to The Great 
Hunger, telling the story of youth's 
quest for a new God. All Bojer’s great 
humanity and moving simplicity shine 
through this tale of the Norwegian 
land. The N. Y. Times calls this novel 
“one of the finest examples of con- 
temporary creative writing this re- 
viewer has read."" “‘A mighty story 
drawn with a mighty hand,’’ says the 
Detroit News. $2.50 





THE LAST OF FREE AFRICA 


By Gorpon MacCreaGu 


A gay, witty and informative travel nar- 
rative of Abyssinia, the land of promise for 
Americans in Africa. I//ustrated $4.00 


THE CHEVALIER BAYARD 


By SaMvueL SHELLABARGER 
A brilliant, human biography of the last 
great figure of chivalry. I//ustrated. $4.00 


BULLETS AND BOLOS 
By Joun R. Waite 
Fifteen exciting years of service with the 
Philippine Constabulary. I//ustrated. $3.50 


LAMBS IN MARCH 


By Anne Boswortu GREENE 


Beautiful nature essays by the beloved 
author of The Lone Winter. $2.50 


THE IMPATIENCE 
OF A LAYMAN 
By Huon A. Stuppert Kennepy 
A ringing, common-sense call to a new 
reality of optimism and action. $2.00 


A NATURALIST 
AT THE SEASHORE 
By Witt1aM Crowder 


Fascinating sketches of lower marine 
animals, illustrated with photographs, 
drawings and stunning color plates. $10.00 


THE FLAVOR OF HOLLAND 


By Avéie pe Leeuw 
“Goes below surface impressions and gets 
next to the heart of the country."’"—The 
Outlook. Illustrated. $4.00 


WORLD DRIFT 


By Epwarp Atswortu Ross 


















DAY OF FORTUNE 


By NorMan Matson 


The season's literary discovery—the odys- 
sey of Peter Chezness, American boy. “‘It 
reawakens memories left untouched by 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn," says the 
N. Y. Evening Post. $2.50 


THE DOOR 
OF DEATH 


By Joun Esteven 


A modern thriller worthy of Edgar Allan 
Poe. Carolyn Wells, a master of detective 
fiction, says: ‘Written in an eerie key, the 
story is a triumph of delineation and a 
masterpiece of art.” $2.00 







ALITTLE 
CLOWN 
LOST 


By Barry BENEFIELD 
Author of The Chicken-Wagon Famil) 





The touching and exquisite story of one 
little clown’s love and great sacrifice 
for a dreamer. *’Benefield is able to give 
us beautiful moments and cruel ones as 
well—always with a touch that is 
deft.""-—Mz/waukee Journal. **A LITTLE 
CLOWN LOST is thus far Mr. Bene- 
field's best book. He has a gift for treat- 
ing old things in a new way.’’—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.00 





WAY FOR A SAILOR! 
By Avpert Richarp WetjEN 


A sailor's life afloat and ashore, filled with 
the breath of the sea. “Here is more of the 
sea than in a dozen volumes of Conrad."’- 

Salt Lake Telegram. ‘The finest sea tale 
since Herman Melville.'’—Portland Ore- 
gonian. $2.50 


BABE EVANSON 
Py Catuarine Bropy 


A searchingly realistic story of a New 
York office girl in her voyage of disillu- 


The TURKISH ORDEAL 


By Hauivé Epis 


The vivid and heart-wringing story of the 
part played by Turkey's greatest woman in 
her country’s struggle for freedom after 
the World War. I//ustrated. $4.00 





THE FRINGE OF 
THE MOSLEM WORLD 
By Harry A. Franck 


The newest travel book by the ‘‘Prince of 
Vagabonds'’—a vivid record of wandering 
through the changing Near East. “A keen 
analysis of peoples and nations.''—Boston 
Transcript. Illustrated. $4.00 


MEXICO AND 
ITS HERITAGE 


By Ernest GRUENING 


“The most important and comprehensive 
study of Mexico in many years."’—Saturday 
Review. “‘It automatically becomes the 
classic work on Mexico of our times.” 

Carleton Beals in The Nation. I/lus. $6.00 


By Lyte Saxon 
Author of Father Mississippi 


The glowing, intimate story of the 
Strangest city in the United States 
Here are mingled gaudy scenes of car- 
nival with grim stories of the past 














THE GOLDEN ROUND 
By Frances Winwar 
“A gay and gory yarn, spiced with inci- 
dents which Boccaccio overlooked.’ —The 
Forum. A medieval rormance $2.00 


FOOLS IN MORTAR 
By Doris Lesut 
A clever and poignant story of Bohemian 
London. *‘Miss Leslie scores a bull's-eye.”” 


Neu Republic $2 00 
THE FIGURED FLAME 


By Jane Darrow 
A beautifully written story of a girl's 
growing up. ‘Recommended for its excel- 
lent portrait of the prudish nineties.’’— 


Punsent cesevs On social and sociolosical sioned romance. “‘An extremely honest and plagues, duels, tortures, mutinies, and a Life. $2.50 
wie me . Vv “ Me wy jabl — ‘S00 appealing novel of New York girlhood.” fearful and authentic Voodoo orgy of . mn 
ee ee a - N. Y. Evening World. $2.50 recent date. Perfectly the author cap- FLOWERDOWN 
ORIENTAL AND 
OCCIDENTAL CULTURE 
By Maurice ParMELEE 
A straightforward and exciting comparison 


of East and West. ‘Excellent reading,"’ says 
Harry Hansen. I//ustrated. $4.00 





TENTS OF 
WICKEDNESS 
By Metta Russert McCattum 


The appealing story of how a puritanical 
farmer boy married a circus rider to “‘save 
her soul,’’ and of the love and conflict of 
the two strains. ““Noteworthy for its pic- 
tures and its insight in human character.” 


ae r 

Plain Talk. $2.50 tion of a wealth of basic fact. It ought to ABROAD 
be read by every American."’—N. Y. Times. 
Maps. $3.00 


A-RAFTING ON 
THE MISSISSIP’ 


By Cuarves Eowarp Russeiy 


The thrilling saga of lumbering days on 
the great river, filled with epic feats and 
human anecdotes. ‘This is a notable book. 
Mr. Russell writes frontier history as it 
should be written,”’ says the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Ilustrated $3.50 


tures the flavor of this charming, mys- 
terious city. I/lustrations by E. H. Suy- 
dam. $5.00 


THE NEW MAP OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 
By Hersert Apams Gipnons 


A brilliant outline of each of the South 
American countries. ‘A readable presenta- 


HEART OF THE 
WOODS 


By Isanet Apams 


A delightful story of the Canadian wood- 
lands, radiating the charm of people and 
forest spaces. “‘To read this book is to 
enter a new and enchanted world,”’ 
Hartford Courant $2.50 



















By ANN Kriox 
What happened to an English girl's love 
when her old family estate was bought by 
nouveaux riches Americans $2.50 





NIGHTS 





By Konrap Bercovici 
Author of Around the World in New York 





Are you fond of prowling through the 
unfrequented, romantic places of the 
Old World? A delightful, sympathetic 
traveler here takes you through the 
European capitals by night, showing 
you these age-old cities as they reveal 
themselves only to their intimates and 
lovers. Piquant human experiences and 
a bubbling informal style distinguish 
this book. I//ustrated. $4.00 
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THE CABALA BOSTON SHANTY IRISH 
BY THORNTON WILDER BY UPTON SINCLAIR BY JIM bbw. : 

; A book which i king li Tully’ t book. **An epic 0 
_. wed sve og re vs ince. Floyd eal ean “There haus. A bedione cantina of 
eee ee has never been any fiction quite realistic, humorous, and tic 
of San Luis Rey. An exquisite work like this. Absolutely masterly."’ qualities, in a poignant medley.” 
of art. $2.50 2 volumes. $5.00 $2.50 
THE BRIDGE OF ADVENTURES OF AN 
SAN LUIS REY AFRICAN SLAVER 
BY THORNTON BY CAPT. 

WILDER “GUNPOWDER” CANOT 


Illustrated by Covarru- 
bias. Unquestionably one 
of the thrillers of all time. 


The most popular book 
in our generation. Now 
in its 3rd hundred thou- 


sand. $2.50 $4.00 
\AN 

THE INDIAN 
CARDINAL'S —" 
MISTRESS WALDEMAR 

BY BONSELS 
BENITO “From the first 
MUSSOLINI page, it possessed 


the fascination 
of a fine work of 
art. From start to 
finish the book is 
a complete pleas- 
ure."” Profusely 


‘A flaming love 
story. The Duce’s 
lurid novel of ec- 
clesiastical cor- 
ruption—an 
amazing docu- 
































ment.”’ $2.00 illustrated. $4.00 
CREATIVE 
| NOW THE ART 
SKY A Magazine of 
BY MARK Fine and Applied 
VAN DOREN Art. The finest art 
“It is his peculiar — a any 
distinction to have anguage. ry _ 
written major poc- tant news an 5. “4 
cry upon what seems J... ite a 
to be minor themes.”’ and white and in fu 
$2.00 color from every coun- 
try. 75 cents a copy. 
$7.50 a year. 
THE 
N 
SURPRISING THE LIFE AND 
DVENTURES PRIVATE HISTORY 
m OF EMILY 
OF BARON JANE BRONTE 
MUNCHAUSEN BY ROMER WILSON 
The Baron's name and the WHAT'S WRONG WITH MARRIAGE? © ..4yook of biography like ||| 
story of his travels are as BY DR. G. B. HAMILTON AND no other. To many it will 
well known as those of Bipasha A hep 
Robinson Crusoe. A new KENNETH MACGOWAN seem a wild romance in the 
and handsomely illustrated «The best and most objective approach we have so far to Bronté manner.’" With ten 
edition. $4.00 the study of marriage. Deals with your 1929 problems and U#USual illustrations. $4.00 
mine and not with those of yesteryear." — John B. Watson 
ALBERT & CHARLES BONI ~ 66 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


















































